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Satire on Woman and Sex 
in Elizabethan Tragedy* 


To Professor Dr. H. Liideke 


Satire on woman is as old as humanity, but it is not normally found as an 
ingredient of tragedy, if only because satire of any kind appears incompatible 
with the solemnity of the tragic style. In his English version of Seneca 
the Elizabethan could indeed find Hippolitus declaiming: 


But womankind in mischief is ringleader of the rest, 
The instrument of wickedness enkindling first desire, 
Whose vile incestuous whoredom sets so many towns afire. 


But even in this translation, which strips it of the rhetorical dignity it has 
in the original, this outburst and such as can be found to parallel it in the 
Hercules Oetaeus or in Euripides are different in quality from Hamlet's 
railing at Ophelia and his mother: 


Nay, but to live 
In the rank sweat of an enseamed bed, 
Stewed in corruption, honeying and making love 
Over the nasty sty. 


These words of Hamlet's are, indeed, only indirectly satire on woman; they 
illustrate, however, particularly well what lies at the root of that kind of 
satire on woman to which this article would draw attention as characteristic 
not only of Shakespeare’s tragedy, but of Elizabethan and Jacobean 
tragedy as a whole, and of the tragic idea of the age. It is not as a rule 
the more or less good-natured mockery of woman from a probably enough 
delusory sense of superior masculine strength, courage, consistency, 
discretion or intelligence that finds its way into these tragedies; nor is it 
Juvenal’s Draconian satire with some clearly recognisable, unshakable 
ethical code as its actual or ostensible point of departure. Psychologically 
it comes nearer to that kind of invective which, with dubious theological 
reasoning, appeals to the book of Genesis, and scourges Eve for the Fall 
in all her daughters; but it differs from this, as from the previous types 
of satire, in so far as in all of them the supposed facts are found io fit 
in with the satirist’s preconceived and cherished theories, leaving him at 
least with the satisfaction of being confirmed in his expectations by 
experience; mentally he is master of the situation, however unpleasant that 
situation may be. The tragic hero of the Shakespearian period is, in his 
railings against women, in a situation which is too much for him, which he 


* Extracts from an unpublished study. — This contribution had to be held over from 
the Liideke Anniversary Number. 
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was not prepared for; he had believed in woman, but something has over- 
thrown that belief, and with it his belief in his own judgment, in himself, 
and in all things has been shattered; he is, in all his satirical generalizations, 
for his own feeling, concerned no longer with theories of any kind, but 
only with obscene, unendurable realities; he is obsessed with revolting 
images of sexual appetite and activities, and so ultimately with sex itself 
as a necessary condition of our existence; his obsession can give no reasoned 
account of itself, sees nothing stable or reliable left to appeal to; life has 
become for him an inanely gesticulating lecherous monster. Such an 
obsession is regarded as a kind of madness, and all those afflicted with 
it are in some degree mad, usually with melancholy madness. This sexual 
obsession is. of course, not the sole, but it is one of the chief and most 
characteristic manifestations of tragic despair employed by the Elizabethan 
and Jacobean dramatists: 


Yet mans but man’s excrement, man breeding man, 
As he does worms. (Marston: Dutch Courtesan.) 


It was the achievement of Shakespeare in particular to express sexual 
disgust in terms which, though in themselves gross and naturalistic to the 
point of nausea, yet coalesce with the other, more traditional elements of 
tragedy, and heighten, instead of ciminishing, the total tragic effect. But 
Shakespeare does not stand alone here; in very much of the tragedy of the 
age sexual. obsession vents itself in indiscriminate ravings against incest, 
adultery, fornication, promiscuity, perversities of all kinds, prostitution, also 
against love and marriage, against men and women alike, occasionally 
against men in the first place, but most often against women as such and 
in the mass. These railings are not to be taken as the final judgment of 
the poet himself on women. They should be regarded rather as subjective 
symptoms of a diseased state of soul, which, however, in its turn, is not 
just an isolated pathological phenomenon, but a symptom that life as a 
whole is diseased. Much in these ravings is to be accounted for only 
on the assumption that underlying them there is a thwarted, but still not 
extirpated impulse to idealise love, to attribute to woman qualities one 
would never think of attributing to man, to look to her for some kind of 
healing and salvation which she cannot supply. Thus Albano in Marston's 


What You Will exclaims: 


If love be holy, if that mystery 

Of co-united hearts be sacrament ... 

If that clear flame deduce his flame from Heaven, 
‘Tis like his cause, eternal, always one, 

As is th'instiller of divinest love, 

Unchanged by time, immortal, maugre death. 

But O ‘tis grown a figment; love a jest, 

A comic poesy; the soul of man is rotten 

Even to the core. 


These ravings against woman are, in fact, disguised ravings against human 
nature altogether, against the unescapable conditions of human life, against 
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oneself — even, in a certain sense, against God. ‘We lay our souls to pawn 
to the devil for a little pleasure, and a woman makes the bill of sale,’ says 
Flamineo in the White Devil; ‘That Heaven should say we must not sin, 
and yet made women!’ cries the husband in the Yorkshire Tragedy. The 
blight upon the universe expresses itself in these tragedies again and again 
in images of lechery — Hamlet pursues the figure of Fortune as a strumpet 
with much unsavoury detail; Mendoza, in Marston’s Malcontent, speaks 
of ‘the immodest waist of night’, D’Amville, in Tourneur’s Atheist’s 
Tragedy, of ‘that bawd the sky’, Othello of the bawdy wind, that kisses 
all it meets’; Timon addresses the gold he digs up as ‘Thou common whore 
of mankind.’ 

These railings against women and lust are only felt to be tragic when 
they proceed from madness, and there is something of madness in the 
language they are couched in. The bitterest propositions about sex are not 
tragic, if the character advancing them is not himself disturbed by them 
to the point of torture, if he remains complacent; they are simply cynical, 
and the cynical, though it may occur in tragedy, is never in itself tragic. 
Thus there is nothing tragic about Iago’s calumniation of Desdemona to 
Roderigo: “Blessed fig’s end! The wine she drinks is made of grapes... 
blessed pudding! Didst thou not see her paddle with the palm of his 
hand? ... Lechery, by this hand! an index and prologue to the history 
of lust and foul thoughts." These are merely cynical propositions; but 
Othello reduced to exclaiming ‘Goats and monkeys!’ is tragic, as also is 
Hamlet, when he rails at his mother with such expressions as 


a pair of reechy kisses, 
Or paddling in your neck with his damned fingers. 


What is here felt as tragic is the ‘overthrowing’ of a ‘noble mind’, the 
invasion by ghoulish phantoms of what should have been bright and clear. 
It never occurs to us to think of Iago as ever having had a noble mind or 
seen the world in anything but a malignant light. 

In Shakespeare's age the austere moralist can, in preaching against 
incontinence to keep himself or others up to the mark, sometimes fulminate 
against women and sex in a manner not dissimilar from that of the tragic 
poets. The difference between the two types of abhorrence here 
expressed, a difference which usually, though aot always, mirrors itself 
clearly enough in the actual language employed, lies in the circumstance 
that, whereas the moralist is unmistakably trying to persuade himself and 
others that the grapes are sour, the tragic poet has just as unmistakably 
drunken copiously enough of the wine of the same grapes to know both 
how sweet and how treacherous it can be. Elizabethan tragic sexual 
nausea is a reaction after excess; it is the reaction of surfeit, of “Katzen- 
jammer’, and therefore something prurient and perverse inheres in it. It is 
an_unregenerate experience and state of mind, offensive to morality and 
suspect to religion, though in one case at least, that of Marston, who took 
orders at the age of 34, it would seem to have culminated in some sort of 
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religious conversion. The tragic hero who voices sexual disgust need not 
indeed himself have been lecherous — we certainly do not think of Othello 
as having been so, nor do we doubt that Hamlet is in fact ‘indifferent 
honest’ and has not, like his cousin, the melancholy Jaques, himself ‘been 
a libertine’; but these tragedies in which sexual disgust plays a great part 
are in their total effect expressive of ‘Katzenjammer’, of a violent reaction 
after over-indulgence, 


Forcing us loathe the steam of our own heats, 


as Marston formulates it with characteristic outspokenness in his Dutch 
Courtesan. It is the voice of the prodigal, reduced to husks and worse. 

The peculiar drastic virulence in expressing disgust with sex and 
bitterness against women which has here been illustrated does not occur 
in Elizabethan tragedy until shortly before 1600. Satire on women and 
cynical utterances on love are, of course, to be found in abundance earlier 
than this in Elizabethan drama, rarely indeed in tragedy (not at all in 
Marlowe's tragedies or in Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy), but above all in Lyly’s 
comedies. Diogenes, in Campaspe, says: ‘Your filthy lust you colour under 
a courtly cover of love’; what he chiefly dislikes in woman is, “That she is 
a woman.’ Somewhat nearer to the kind of thing we are looking for is 
Lodge’s and Greene’s Looking-Glass for London, a play written, as we 
know, in one of Greene’s fits of remorse, and preaching the moral: 


Where whoredom reigns, there murder follows fast ... 
Woe to the trains of woman's foolish lust. 


But even this is still only one of the old commonplaces of morality and 
moral theology, an abstract proposition with little or nothing in it of the 
immediate horror, the naked experience, the_obscene undertones, which 
characterise the formally similar utterances of Hamlet and so many other 
later tragic heroes. What Lyly and Greene or Lodge here write presents 
itself as the solution of the problem of sex, the remedy for the disease, 
just as Burton undertakes to cure Love-Melancholy by setting before the 
patient twenty columns of carefully classified abuse of woman’s body and 
soul, from every possible point of view, and from every possible source, 
including St. Clrysostom’s admonition: ‘Take her skin from her face? and 
thou shalt see all loathsomeness under it ... within she is full of filthy 
phlegm, stinking, putrid, excremental stuff.’ The ravings of the later 
tragic heroes against woman and lust have not, cannot have the character 
of moral truisms, of salutary reminders; they are the disease itself, not the 
remedy, the problem, not the solution, and no—solution—or remedy is 
conceivable; with sex revealed as an abomination, with woman irretrievably 
degraded, life has lost all its meaning and value. The distance to be 
spanned between what may broadly be called the dominant pre-1595 and 


1 Cp. Swift's famous words: ‘Last week I saw a woman flayed, and you will hardly 


believe how much it altered her person for the worse.’ 
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the dominant post-1595 estimate of sex in Elizabethan literature can be 
gauged by the juxtaposition of Sidney's 


Leave me, O Love, which reachest but to dust, 
And thou, my mind, aspire to higher things ... 


and Shakespeare's 


The expense of spirit in a waste of shame 
Is lust in action. 


Or one may consider how powerless the cynicism and obscenity of Mercutio 
and the Nurse are to bewilder or besmirch Romeo and Juliet, whereas not 
only the mind of Hamlet is infested with loathsome images, but also even 
that of Ophelia is tainted with loose songs she has picked up, and with 
what she has heard of ‘tricks i'the world.’ 

It is at first natural to postulate as the direct cause of this literary 
revolution in the treatment of sex some particular set of spectacular 
circumstances and events, some sensational personal experience — and here 
it is that attempts to reconstruct whatever may have been at the back of 
Shakespeare's sonnets on the Dark Lady tend to impinge somewhat too 
ponderously upon criticism. Certainly immediate experience enters in some 
form into all literature worth taking seriously, in all ages and countries, 
even when conventions are strongest; though how and to what degree it 
does so is not easily determined. It is, however, as unnecessary to assume 
that the change now under consideration from a comparatively buoyant or 
insouciant to an atrabilious estimate of sex can only be accounted for by 
most or even any of the Elizabethan poets having undergone extraordinary 
disillusioning erotic experiences about which we ought to know something, 
as it is to assume that promiscuity, prostitution, venereal disease, adultery, 
jealousy and sordid vices were any more rife in the world they lived in after 
1595 than they had been before. The unsavoury and the more palatable 
manifestations of sex were then as now all along present side by side in 
the outer world, in every possible nuance of light and shade, intensity and 
nebulousness, and in all possible combinations; potentially, if not actually, 
the poet, with his greater sensibility, was aware of them all simultaneously; 
external experiences of the flamboyantly adventurous kind were not 
necessarily required to make his vision of the erotic crystallise either 
sanguinely or saturninely. All we can be certain of is that a general 
change of language, imagery, rhythm and form, symptomatic of a revulsion 
in temper and outlook, came over Elizabethan literature, and particularly 
over the drama, shortly before 1600,-and that it was accompanied aad 
perhaps also largely occasioned by a frenzied awareness of the unsavoury 
aspects of sex. This change of style and of stylistic goal has, of course, 
‘been often enough observed and commented on; Schiicking designates it 
as a transition from Renaissance to Baroque. Only in connexion with this 
change of style can one grasp the nature and purport of the change in the 
presentation of sex in poetry; for in literature we are concerned only with 
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what is in some way actually expressed, and there was no medium in 
existence in Elizabethan verse for the expression of that peculiar tormented 
sexual loathing which this article draws attention to, until the regular metre, 
the mellifluous and sonorous rhythms, the personifications and mythological 
allusions of Marlowe and Greene had been replaced by the abrupter, 
harsher, denser, more naturalistic and conversational blank verse—of-the 
succeeding phase. It is possible to recognise with comparative certainty 
who was the-initiator of sexual loathing at tragedy-pitch, just as we can 
recognise that the initiators of the parallel revolutions which went on during 
the same years in comedy and lyric were Jonson, Campion, and Donne; 
and this initiator was not Shakespeare, as Shakespeare throughout his 
career, in small things and great, hardly ever was the initiator of any new 
development, but rather the sovran, subtle exploiter, refiner and blender 
of other men’s discoveries. Everything points to Marston as the turning- 
point in the tragico-satirical treatment of the erotic. Having begun his 
poetic career in 1598 as an ostentatious ‘Priapian’ with his Metamorphosis 
of Pygmalion’s Image, which he himself blusteringly describes as ‘nasty 
stuff’ and ‘maggot-tainted lewd corruption’, he followed it up in the same 
year with his notorious ‘melancholic’ satires, The Scourge of Villany, the 
prototype of all those ravings against lust and women which so many tragic 
heroes, including his own, are from now onwards found indulging in. 
He is, in this respect, of the clan of Villon, Swift, Baudelaire, James Joyce 
— but above all of Aretino, with whose name his is coupled both by his 
contemporaries and by himself; and as a satirist on women he stands nearer 
to Aretino than to Juvenal. He is obsessed with and loves to dwell on the 
most sordid details of lechery, and Ben Jonson, himself anything but 
squeamish, felt in a position to observe tauntingly on him: ‘Who would have 
thought there should have been such a deal of filth in a poet?’ (Poetaster). 
Thus he frequently evokes disgust at the practice of aphrodisiac dieting, 
and in the Scourge of Villany describes a gallant who 


slyly slips along, to wage 
Tilting encounters, with some spurious seed 
Of marrow-pies, and yawning oysters’ breed. | O damn’d! 


This is how Spurio, the bastard in The Revenger's Tragedy (attributed to 
Tourneur) expresses the same idea: 


Faith, if the truth were known, I was begot 
After some gluttonous dinner, some stirring dish 
Was my first father ... 


This is in the specifically Marstonian tradition, as also is Vendici's in its 
own way magnificent soliloquy on lust in the same play, ‘Now 'tis full sea 
abed over the world’; as is the Revenger's Tragedy in its entirety; and the 
Revenger's Tragedy is undeniably a genuine and great tragedy, more 
satisfactory as a work of art than any of Marston's own. tragedies. 
Admittedly this Marstonian tradition is offensive — it is meant to be 
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offensive — but its importance for Elizabethan and Jacobean tragedy is 
immense. If we overlook or make little of this element in Shakespeare's 
maturer work, especially in Hamlet, we gravely falsify him. 

It should be observed that the idea of sexual depravity was not accepted 
by the Elizabethan and Jacobean dramatists uncritically or dogmatically, 
however much it may at times seem to be so. The main accent may have 
fallen on it where we should feel inclined to make it fall elsewhere, but 
minor accents still fall on other, very different kinds of experience, and these 
different kinds of experience could occasionally wrest the main accent to 
themselves. We find, in fact, when we survey these tragedies and compare 
them with one another, a restless implicit and sometimes explicit dialectic 
on the pros and cons of such wholesale ravings against women and sex as 
Marston cultivated. Thus Marston himself sets forth in his Antonio 
dramas a love calculated to give the lie to all his savage generalisations 
about sex; Mellida can claim for herself that not ‘the least soil of lust 
smears her true love’; Antonio is not mistaken when he calls her ‘an antidote 
‘gainst all the poison that the world can breathe’; the most plausibly 
contrived calumnies cannot for a moment shake his faith in her purity and 
constancy, but are contemptuously rejected as ‘1 large lie, as vast as 
spacious hell’. In these two plays satire on women is only represented by 
the loose baggage Rossaline, the cynic Feliche and the unheeded railings 
of the villainous Piero; it counts for nothing in the intended tragic effect. 
And just as Marston strives to outdo all others in the presentation of a 
vicious woman in his /nsatiate Countess, so also he strives to outdo them 
all in the presentation of a perfect woman in his Sophonisba or the Wonder 
of Women. That Dekker in his Honest Whore and Heywood in his 
Edward IV, A Woman Killed With Kindness and English Traveller 
challenge the dominant pessimistic estimate of woman and sex by presenting 
on the stage the rehabilitation of a fallen woman and the pardoning of 
an adulterous wife by her husband, has often enough been observed. But 
Marston goes even further than Heywood does in these matters, in his 
Malcontent, where Pietro, not a citizen like Heywood’s generous husbands, 
but a great nobleman, forgives his wife Aurelia double adultery and an 
attempt to murder him, and Aurelia, instead of dying, as all Heywood’s 
forgiven adulteresses do, is allowed to remain alive as a religious recluse.’ 
That Marston deliberately constructed his plots on the framework of a 
dialectic of lawful and illicit love, much like a modern writer of problem- 
plays, emerges from a note he adds to the Prologue to his Dutch Courtesan: 


2 The question, whether an adulterous wife might be forgiven, is debated in Chapman's 
Bussy D’Ambois, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Maid’s Tragedy and in Massinger's Fatal 
Dowry. No dramatist finds it compatible with ‘honour’ for a husband to live together 
with a wife who has been guilty of adultery, though some think he can at least forgive 
her. Some Puritan moralists apparently thought a husband could continue to live with 
a penitent adulterous wife, but not even Heywood dared to advocate this view on the 
stage. The question is not discussed by Shakespeare. The code of honour on which 
Othello acts had, however, it is interesting to note, been variously challenged on the 
tragic stage. 
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‘The difference betwixt the love of a Curtezan, and a wife, is the full scope 
of the Play...’ Admittedly Marston carries out most of his plans with 
impossible crudity; his heavy-handedness and his insane passion for hyper- 
bole prevented him from ever producing any sustained work that is really 
sausfying, even on his own questionable terms. But his case shows that 
the voice of sexual loathing, however strident and pervasive it is, by no 
means has everything its own way. In turning from Marston, one of the 
crudest, to Shakespeare, the subtlest dramatist of the age, one finds the 
same phenomenon in endless fine modulations and variations. It is little 
that the women against whom Iago and Iachimo launch their cynical jeers, 
Othello, Posthumus and Leontes their jealous ravings, are spotless; we feel 
— and are meant to feel — that Hamlet overshoots the mark in his railings 
not only at Ophelia, but also even at his mother. These lust-haunted 
men, being in a measure mad, live in a world distorted by their own fancies— 
— the realities around them may be no better than the monstrous images 
they make of them in their own minds, but they are different in substance. 
Shakespeare and, for a matter of that, all the other dramatists of the age, 
lay claim to an understanding of women which nothing like exhausts itself 
and by no means culminates in the railings of their male personages 
against the sex. 

Perhaps the most powerful and the strangest mad denunciation of women 
and sex in all Elizabethan and Jacobean tragedy is King Lear's speech: 


I pardon that man’s life. What was thy cause? 
Adultery ? 
Thou shalt not die; die for adultery! No! etc. (Act IV, Scene 6.) 


What is remarkable about these ravings is their irrelevancy in the situation 
in which they are uttered. Lear has no such reasons as Hamlet, Othello, 
Posthumus and Leontes have for being tormented by the thought of 
adultery and incontinence. He knows nothing about Goneril’s and Regan’s 
interest in Edmund, nor is his speech to be understood as referring to that 
particular case; it_is a universal-indictment- It is as though Shakespeare 
were bent on projecting at the eleventh hour into a tragedy of the tension 
between the generations the very different tragedy of the tension between 
the sexes, although he thereby further overcrowds his already overcrowded 
action and thematic pattern — and what cannot be fully expressed in thé 
barely outlined relations of Edmund to Goneril and Regan, bursts out 
spontaneously, though irrelevantly, from the deranged intellect of Lear. 
For Hamlet and for Marston's heroes the collapse of all things had followed 
on the unmasking of lust; here the unmasking of lust follows (in point of 
time, though not causally) upon the collapse of all things. The apparently 
solid and reassuring surface of existence has been rent away — no matter 
through what circumstances — and what is revealed boiling and fermenting 
beneath it is the baleful mystery of lust. One thing still stands firm, 
however, in this universal cataclysm wrought so largely by the ‘undistin- 
guished space of woman's will’: the integrity, purity and devotion of 
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Cordelia, against whom Lear himself, in the characteristically masculine 
rage and hybris of a man ‘who hath ever but slenderly known himself’, 
has terribly offended. 

It is probable that Shakespeare was led to write Lear's fearful raving 
speech against women not only by an inner sense of appropriateness, but 
also in part by recollections — most likely unconscious recollections — of 
a particular literary precedent. Lear's hallucination when he utters this 
speech is that he is presiding over a court of law: ‘What was thy cause ?’ 
‘See how yond justice rails upon yon simple thief.’ It is a renewal of the 
similar hallucination which he had undergone a few days earlier, on the 
first night of his madness: 


It shall be done; I will arraign them straight. 
Come, sit thou here, most learned justicer : 
Thou, sapient sir, sit here. Now, you she foxes! 


From Kyd's Spanish Tragedy onwards the Elizabethan dramatists were 
untiring in devising strange new hallucinations in which to display their 
mad tragic heroes; the hallucination in which Lear is here presented had, 
however, been employed once before. Orlando, in Greene’s Orlando 
Furioso, one of the earliest and most spectacular madmen of Elizabethan 
drama, cries to his page: 


The court is called, and ne'er a senator. 

Argalio, give me the chair; I will be judge myself ... 

So sirs, what says Cassius? Why stabbed he Caesar 

In the Senate house? ... And you, fair virgin, what say you? 
Argalio, make her confess all (Alleyn Ms. — not in quarto) 


Shakespeare must have known this play well, and had probably acted in 
it himself, as it was one of the latest and most popular items in the 
repertory of the Admiral’s Men, when they were for a time amalgamated 
with the later Chamberlain's Company in 1592 under Edward Alleyn. 
Greene’s Orlando may well have lingered on in Shakespeare’s mind and 
been in part responsible for his twelve years later making Lear fall into the 
hallucination that he is presiding over a court of law. But the Orlando 
who, like Lear, presides over an imaginary trial, also, like Lear, raves against 
women and sex — and has far more obvious reasons for doing so than 
Lear, since he is a lover, and his madness has been brought about by the 
supposed inconstancy of his betrothed, Angelica. In Latin, English and 
Italian Orlando denounces women. It is, so far as the present writer 
has been able to ascertain, the first sustained piece of insane tragic raving 
against women in Elizabethan drama, and the only passage of the kind 
before 1598; but as it employs only the old pre-Marstonian stylistic media 
of Marlovian rhetoric, mythological allusions and personified abstractions, 
it produces a very different effect from that of the ravings we have so far 
been concerned with, and a very much more harmless one; we feel no 
conviction either of the madness of the speaker, or of the abominableness 
of what he has experienced. The English part of the speech runs: 
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Discourteous women, Nature's fairest ill, 

The woe of man, that first created curse, 
Base female sex, sprung from black Ate’s loins, 
Proud and disdainful, cruel and unjust : 

Whose words are shaded with enchanting wills, 
Worse than Medusa mateth all our minds ; 
And in their hearts sits shameless treachery, 
Turning a truthless vile circumference. 

O could my fury paint their furies forth ! 

For hell’s no hell, compared to their hearts, 
Too simple devils to conceal their arts; 

Born to be plagues unto the thoughts of men, 
Brought for eternal pestilence to the world. 


Language had to traverse all the circles of inferno to arrive from this 
innocuous rhetoric at Lear’s 


But to the girdle do the gods inherit, 
Beneath is all the fiend’s; 
There’s hell, there’s darkness, there’s the sulphurous pit ... 


It is possible, however, that Lear would not have raved as he does, if 
Orlando had not made his modest beginnings twelve years earlier. 

The importance of sexual obsession for late Elizabethan and Jacobean 
tragedy should, of course, not be exaggerated. In such plays as Julius 
Caesar, Coriolanus and Macbeth it does not appear at all — it is note- 
worthy that Shakespeare avoids every hint at sexual enormities or satire 
on women in his presentation of Lady Macbeth. But the initial horror of 
sex ramifies through devious channels, making possible not only the 
unrelieved mock-heroic cynicism of Troilus and Cressida, but also a 
tragedy like Antony and Cleopatra, where, in an over-civilised pagan 
world, untroubled with the Christian conscience, carnality is granted at 
last a certain flamboyant spiritual radiance of its own. More could be 
said in justification of the thesis that for Jacobean tragedy lust is_nemesis,— 
than of Schelling’s often repeated assertion that for Shakespeare character 
is destiny; it is certainly pre-eminently a tragedy of lust. The Jacobean 
dramatists, and especially Shakespeare, would seem not only out of deference 
for public opinion, but also out of inner conviction, to have accepted the 
established code of monogamy in all its austerity, although in their age 
the more advanced puritan moralists had already inaugurated the modern 
movement for the relaxation of that code. They never invest their 
adulteresses with the spiritual nimbus which even the Middle Ages tended 
to ascribe to a Guinevere, Isolde or Francesca da Rimini; even in Webster's 
Vittoria fascination is counterbalanced by abhorrence. The Jacobean 
dramatists know nothing of the dominant tendency of modern poets from 
Rousseau onwards to glorify sexual love as ‘the highest of our impulses’, 
the ‘crown of life’ (Goethe), and to inveigh in drama, story and lyric against 
all restraints imposed upon it by social, ethical and religious ordinances. 


Edinburgh. Eupo C. Mason. 
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Two or More Auxiliaries with a Common 
Verbal Complement 


1. This paper is the result of an investigation into the use, in the successive 
periods of the English language, of the following types of coordination of 
auxiliaries: 
I must and will go. 
I must go and I will. 
oa | I have gone and I shall. 
I could go and I have. 
III 1. I could and have gone. 
2. I have and could go. 


Apart from a few isolated observations in H. W. Fowler's Dictionary 
of Modern English (see below), and a series of Modern English instances 
of the types A I, II and BI and II by the late P. Fijn van Draat, in 
Neophilologus 26, 1, the subject is a neglected one in the existing grammars. 
I have been led to its treatment primarily by considering the divergent 
opinions held concerning Shakespeare’s (R2, V, 5, 27) ‘many have and 
others must sit there’ [type BIII, 2]. In the course of my inquiry it 
appeared advisable, especially for the sake of comparison, not to confine 
myself to this type only, but to include all the other types of kindred pattern 
as well, with the result that some interesting facts came to light. 

In all the types enumerated above one of the auxiliaries stands without 
verbal complement. In the types AI and ATI the auxiliaries may be 
called ‘congenerous’; they are normally followed by the same kind of 
verbal complement, e.g. an infinitive, or a past participle, etc. In the types 
BI, BII and BIII the auxiliaries are ‘non-congenerous’; each of them 
normally requires a different kind of verbal complement, one e.g. an 
infinitive, the other a past participle. 

To distinguish the fully set out construction of the type ‘I must go and 
I will go’ from that of the type ‘I must and will go’ or ‘I must go and 
will’, the former will be called the ‘full’ and the latter the ‘contracted’ 
construction. The use of the term ‘contracted’, however, does not imply 
that a speaker is imagined first to build up the full construction in his mind, 
and then, on second thoughts, to shorten it by consciously omitting parts 
of it. As a matter of fact we have here the same psychological process 
as in the construction: ‘My father, my mother and my sister have gone 
home’, in which nothing is omitted or understood, but in which the predicate 
with a multiple subject forms one thought-unit. Thus in ‘I must, can and 
will go’ the verbal ‘go’ might be said to be preceded by a multiple designation 
of time-sphere (or, in other cases, of aspect or modality). H.W. Fowler's 
description of the phenomenon [MEU p. 134] as ‘ellipsis of the second 
part of a compound verb’ is unacceptable. 
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TYPE AI: I must and will go. 


2. In this type two or more congenerous auxiliaries precede the common 
complement. The following batch of quotations proves its currency in all 
periods. The common verbal complement is mostly an infinitive; the 
quotation from 1555 shows that it may also be a past participle. 


c 1000 Elfric, Gen. (Grein) 24, 26, ic ne dearr ne ic nelle nane boc.. of Ledene on 
Englisc awendan. 
c 1200 Vices and V. [EETS] 109, 21, Se dumbe hundes Se ne cunnen oder ne muzen 
berken. 
c 1225 Ancren R. 217, bet tu hit kunne and muwe sodliche siggen. 
c 1240 Lofsong [in Cott. Hom]. 217, To be bet const and wult wel don. 
c 1366 (Chaucer) Rom. Ros. 6573, A myghty man that can and may, shulde with his 
honde and body alway, Wynne hym his fode in laboring. 
c 1380 Wyclif, Wks. [1880] 116, Wise clerkis,.. bat my3ten, couden and wolden teche 
be peple be gospel. 
1551 Robynson, tr. Utopia [Everym. Libr.] 53, whose will, may go in. 
1555 Ridley, Conf. [in Foxe, A & M.] 1722, 2, The Lordes supper is, and ought 
to be geuen to them that are waxen. 
1592 Shakespeare, Venus, 226, She would, he will not in her arms be bound. 
1673 Dryden, Marr. a la Mode IV, iii, 60, I must, and will go. 
1749 Fielding, Tom Jones [Everym. Libr.] II, 374, I never can nor shall forget your 
goodness. 


3. The usage illustrated in the following instances [with hath mowe and 
hath mought = has been allowed or has been in a position etc.] is now 
obsolete. 


1490 Caxton, How to Die, 7, Whan the deyill hath not mowe ne can not induce the 
man to goo oute of the fayth. 

1510 St. Th. More, Picus, Wks. 7, 2, Ye haue mought oftetimes & yet maie 
desceyue me. 


4. The use of the auxiliary fo do in this construction often affords a 
welcome means of expressing a clumsy sequence of sentences of the type 
‘he must confess it and he confesses it’ in a more elegant way: 


1529 St. Th. More, Supplic. Wks. 334 C 9, eueri true christen man doth and must 
confess it. 

1535 St. J. Fisher, Wks, 334, 25, the holy spyryte dyd and dothe remayne.. with vs. 

1538 Coverdale, Ded. New. Test. [in Remains (Park. Soc.)] 24, those .. must we, 
and do submit to your grace’s most sure protection. 


1667 Pepys’s Diary [Ed. Braybrook] 2 Sept., the Duke of York does not now, nor 
can blame him. 


1947 Kath, Cholmonley, Margery Kempe, 53, Every type of person might, and 
probably did, go down the pilgrim ways. 


5. The infinitive is preceded by to when the last auxiliary requires it. 
The following quotations show this usage not only with ought to, owe to, 
but also with the proxy-auxiliaries to be able to and to be bound to, as 
well as with care to. 


Ye) 


c 1330 R. Brunne, Chron. [1810] 313, be whilk 3e salle & ouh fo maynten. 
¢ 1420 Chron. Vilod. 554, As he wel cou3the and au3te to do. 
c 1450 Bk. of Marg. Kempe [EETS] 42, 37, he may & owyth fo leuyn bat be Holy 
Gost is in hys sowle. 
1528 St. Th. More, Wks, 150 G 4, he would & might and was bounden to preache. 
1533 idem 636 G 6, that answer should & of reason ought, to haue contented Tindale. 


1533 idem 462 E 3, he thought that he myghte and was bounden fo set his hande vnto 
staying... the arche. 


1533 idem 884 E 10, them... that would S wer able to match them. 


1551 Robynson, tr. Utopia [Everym. Libr.] 73, if thou not only mayste, but also... art 
bound fo procure it. 


1605 Bacon, Adv. Learn. II, XXV §9, 112, The chaffe may and ought to be severed 
from the corne in the Eare. 

1649 Milton, Tenure of Kings [Scott Libr.] 81, John Knox... maintained... that 
subjects might and ought to execute God's judgments upon their king. 


1916 E. F. Benson, Mike 41, aspirations his father neither could nor cared fo 
understand. 


6. Exceptions to this ‘rule’ were formerly not infrequent: 


1524 Henry VIII, Lett. to Pace [in Strype, Eccl. Men 1724 I ii] App. xiii, 28, They 
shuld & owe, not forbere to geve ayde. (OED) 

1585 Lambarde [in Camden's Lett. 1691] 28, Sorrowing that I may not now, as I 
wonted, dwell on the meditation of the same things. 

1649 Milton, Tenure of Kings [Scott. Libr.] 80, the temporal law both may and ought, 
though without a special text or precedent, extend with like indifference the 
civil sword. 


7. The absence of to after ought, is able, etc. when they are placed before 
the other auxiliaries was quite common in older English. As to present- 
day usage Fowler [MEU p. 134] says: ‘The understanding of an infinitive 
with to out of one without fo .... is common & wrong.’ 


1550 Coverdale, On Death [in Remains (Park. Soc.)] 70, Not only is God able, 
but will also help graciously. 

1557 Harpsfield, Life of More [Ed. Hitchcock] 88, 20, some Catholike whom he, as 
himself thought, was able and did wonderfully confounde. 

1559 Abp. Parker, Corr. [Park Soc.] 70, I ought and do, acknowledge my most 
bound duty. 

1597 Beard, Theatre God’s Judgment (1612) 527, This neither ought nor can be done. 

1740 Richardson, Pamela [Everym. Libr.] 387. You know not the innocence you 
abuse so freely. I ought not, neither will I bear it. 


8. The place of to in the following instance is remarkable. 


1547 Homilies I, Of Charity II (1859), 72, To all such we ought, as we may, to do 
good, 


TYPE AIl: I must go and will. 


9. This type, which differs from A I in that the second, and not the first, 
auxiliary stands without a verbal complement, has always been more common 
than the ‘full’ construction (in which the infinitive was expressed), though 
the latter was not infrequent either, e.g. c. 1449 Pecock, Repress. 218, 
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‘He ou3te more tent geue to his owne good lyuyng .. than he out geue 
tent to the good lyuyng of eny other persoon’; 1644 Milton, Areopagitica 
[Scott. Libr.] p. 26, ‘how can he be a doctor in his book, as he ought to be?’ 
The quotations from 1551 and 1644 are remarkable for the non-repetition 
of the group to be + past participle. 


c 900 Elfred, Oros. 194, 12, cwedon pet hie ba burg werian woldon, 3if ba weepned 
men ne dorsten. 
c 900 idem, Psalter [Thorpe] 9. ba Iudeas hine woldan don mare yfel Sonne hig mihton. 
c 1000 A. S. Gosp., Mk. VI. 19, ba syrwde Herodias ymbe hine and wolde hine ofslean, 
and heo ne mihfe. 
c 1300 Curs. M. 23945, I wald spek if I cupe. 
c 1360 Cloud of Unknowing [EETS] 62, 19, of bat werke.. dar I not take apon me 
to speke.. & al-pof I durst, I wolde not. 
c 1374 Chaucer, Troilus III, 376, if I late or yerne Wolde it biwreye, or dorste, or 
sholde konne. 
c 1386 idem, C.T.A. 3030, He moof be deed. the kyng as shal a page. 
1551 Robynson, tr. Utopia [Everym. Libr.] 17, Nothing is more easye fo be founde, 
then bee barkyng Scyllaes, ravening Celenes... 
1606 Shakesp. Troilus V, x, 26, Let Titan rise as early as he dare. 
1607 idem, Cor., III, ii, 97. Com.: I thinke ‘twill serve, if he can thereto frame his 
spirit. Volum.: He musé, and will. 
1644 Milton, Areopagitica [Scott. Libr.] 21, Some part of it may for a time be with- 
drawn from some persons, it cannof from all. 
1749 Fielding, Tom Jones [Everym. Libr.] II, 407, I do not repent, nor do I believe 
I ever shall. 
1749 ibidem I, 143, I shall never mention a word that your ladyship would not 


have me. 
1849 Ch. Bronté, Shirley, II Ch. XIV. 286, ‘I should like to see that letter.’ — “You 
cannot see it.’ — ‘I must and shall !’ 


1922 Tomlinson, All Our Yesterdays [Tauchn.] 7, He hinted that she might not 
conduct herself as well as some people seemed to think she would. 


10. When ought comes last, it is often not followed by fo. 


c 1430 Syr Generides [Roxb.] 7422, I wil worship as I ow. 
1717 Pope, Eloisa to Ab. 183, I ought to grieve, but cannot what I ought. 
1749 Fielding, Tom Jones [Everym. Libr.] I. 379, I will do by you as a man of 
honour ought. 


11. In the preceding examples it was the infinitive that was not repeated. 
Non-repetition of the past participle is illustrated in the following instances: 


c 1000 Elfric, Gen. [Grein] 23, 23. Oft ys seo halige pbrinnes geswutelod on bisre 
bec, swa swa ys on bam worde be God cwed: 
1350—1400 Stanzaic Life of Christ [EETS] 101, ri3zt so this world.. In sex eldes 
diuiset is. Mon is, that has his fulle lyuyng. 
c 1360 Cloud of Unknowing [EETS] 60, 14, alle men... ben sauid & sholen be. 
c 1386 pre C. T. B. 4310, I hadde leuere.. That ye hadde rad his legende as 
ave I, 
1606 Shakesp., Troilus IV. V. 292, She was belov’d, she lov'd; she is, and doth. 
1749 Fielding, Tom Jones [Everym. Libr.] I, 259, the greatness of her fortune would 
never have suffered him to desert her, as you are well informed he hath. 
1912 Athenaeum 21, 12, Mr. C. could have said all he has much better if he had not 
wrapped it up in so many words. 
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1930 Dor. Sayers, Bone of Contention [Zephyr] 155, He can be kept absolutely above 
ground, and he shall be. 


12. Closely resembling the preceding types is the type: ‘I love you and 
ever shall’. The difference lies in the fact that here the infinitive which 
is ‘absent’ after shall does not occur elsewhere in the sentence, but must be 
inferred from the preceding ‘finite’ verb. 


¢ 1000 &lfric, tr. Exod. (Grein) V, 5, ge geseod, Set pis Ebreisce folc ys micel and 
wixt swide and swidor wyle. 
1000 idem, Collog. 120, menize zefob hwelas ...ac ic ne 3epristze. 
Poema Mor. 60, uuel we dop eal to michel ...end god lesse penne we scolde. 
1230 St. Marherete [EETS, Royal MS.] 39, 32 Nu bu wast, lefdi, bat tu waldest. 
1250 Ancren R. (Morton) 128, 16 [heo] 3elpeb of hore god, hwar se heo durren & 
muwen. 
1340 Ayenb. 70, Non wel libbe ne ssel conne pet to sterue ylerned ne heb. 
1385 Chaucer, Leg. G. W. 1611, for oght I se or kan. 
1386 Chaucer, C.T.E. 2323, You love I best, and shal, and oother noon. 
Chaucer, C.T.B. 2933, we preien yow.. as mekely as we konnen and mowen. 
1485 Digby Plays, Conv. St. Paul [in Manly, Spec. p. 231], Our law at lengthe yt 
wylbe clene downe layd, For yt decayth sore & more wyl, I am a-fraid. 
1739—40 Richardson, Pamela [Everym. Libr.] p. 331. My good master (for I delight, 
and always shall, to call him by that name) had been writing to Mr. Longman. 
1937 Priestley, Angel Pavement, 227, ..and lets out one or two things she oughtn’t fo. 
1945 Norman Collins, London Bel. To Me, 362, ‘I der-clare the honourable member... 
... Suspended,’ he said. “You can’t,” Uncle Henry shouted back at him. 
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13. In the preceding instances the ‘finite’ verb was a present tense form. 
It may also be a preterite: 


Beowulf 1487, beaga bryttan, breac bonne moste. 
c 900 Alfred, Orosius, He wearb diegellice cristen, for bon he eawenga ne dorstfe. 
c 1000 AZ Ifric, Saints’ Lives, IV, 326, And bebyrigdon hine swa swa hie selost mihton. 
1297 Rob. Glouc. 419, He atornde as vaste as he my3fe. 
13.. Curs. M. (Cotton) 13888, Mi lare es noght mine.. Bot his, bat neuer leigh, 
ne neuer sale. 
c 1450 Bk. of Marg. Kempe [EETS] 63, 4, sche shewyd hym hire lyfe..as ny as 
sche mygth. 
1470 Malory, M. A. IV, 30 [King Arthur] dyd ful nobly as a noble kyng shold. 
1533 St. Th. More, Conf. Tynd. (Wks) 736 F 7, as the church here out of this 
whole world gathered first, and yet doth good men & badde both, and shall 
while it lasteth. 
1533 St. Th. More, Conf. Tynd. 620 A9, I neuer knewe none such, nor neuer shall. 
1557 Harpsfield, Life of More (Ed. Hitchcock) 11, 19, he atchieved such an excellent 
state of woorthines, fame and glory as never did.. in Inglande before, and 
muche doubt is there whether anye man shall hereafter. 
1608 Shakesp. Pericles I, i, 76, Fair glass of light, I lov’d you and could still. 
1703 Rich. Steele, Tender Husb. (1771) I, i, It is a term... we never had in our 
Family, nor ever will. 
1849 Macaulay, Hist. Eng. I, 275, He used it, as far as he dared. ; 
1930 Jefferson Farjeon, House of Sh. 42. “Then what decided you to come?’ She 
asked. “Yes, what did? 


14. In the following quotations the ‘missing’ infinitive must be inferred 
from an imperative: 
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Zlfric, De Nov. Test. (Grein) 21, 34, healde, se be wille, his gesetnysse. 

St. Juliana [EETS 1872] 86, 183, Helpeb me nou 3if 3e mowe. 

Curs. M. 15707, Slepes nu, for wel yee may, mi breber leif. 

Langl., P. Pl. B XI, 203, Loue we as leve bretheren shal. 

Bk. of Marg. Kempe [EETS] 133, 19. ‘Now, ser, as 3e seyde to me whan sche 
was not present, sey now wil sche is present’. — ‘“Schal I so?’ 


Pres, Day English: ‘Come here, if you dare.’ 


15. Occasionally the infinitive is to be inferred from a present participle: 


c 1000 
c 1400 


1930 


1932 


Elfric, De Nov. Test. 18,33 biddende miltsunge be bam pe he mihfe. 

Apol. for Lollards 56, He bat lettib not silk zeuing, wen he is holden a[nd] 
may, is strenid by be same gilt. 

Priestley, Angel Pavement 209, And she certainly isn’t getting as much as she 
might, 

Ee Shanks Queer Street, Epil. I., Solid householders, these, having trouble with 
roofs and drains, as he would. 


16. When ought, or a proxy auxiliary that normally is followed by to + 
infinitive, occupied the last place, to was formerly often absent. For the 
presence and absence of this ‘anaphoric’ to in Modern English see 
Kruisinga, Handbook §§ 1969/70 and 421-3. 


13: 
¢ 1325 
c 1386 


c 1386 
1551 


1590 
1692 
1749 


1906 
Lore 


Curs. M. 18664 [He] ete and dranc als he was wont. 

Know Thyself 46 [in: E.E.P. 131] benke on bi god as be wel owe. 

Chaucer C.T.B. 1563, His wif ful redy mefte hym atte gate, As she was wont 
of old usage. 

idem I 355, venial synne is it, if man love Jhesu Christ lasse than hym oughte. 
Robynson, tr. Utopia [Everym. Libr.] p. 33, I speak not but of a good zeale 
as I oughte. 

Shakesp., Com. Err. IV. iv. 40. I bare it on my shoulders, as a begger woont 
her brat. 

Dryden, Essay on Satyre (1882-93) iii, 244, I admire and applaud him where 
I ought. 

Fielding, Tom Jones [Everym. Libr.] 388, If our justices did as they ought. 
Churchill, Coniston, 200, he said somethin’ he hadn't ought fo. 

Sidgwick, Severins, p. 218, But Michael’s tiresome family never did what it 
ought. 


17. By the side of the constructions instanced in the preceding sections 
with ‘suppressed’ infinitive, those with the infinitive expressed, often by 


means 


1386 
1386 
1483 
1557 


1297 
c 1300 
1386 


1557 


of the vicarious or substitutive to do, were never rare: 


Chaucer, C. T. B 2807, [he] knoweth wel or oghte knowe. 

idem C. T. Prol. 689, No berd hadde he, ne nevere shold have. 

Vulgaria abs. Terentio 16 b., Do as thow owyst fo do. 

Harpsfield, Life of More [Ed. Hitchcock] 208, 12, such a witt as Inglande 
never had, nor neuer shall haue. 


Rob. Glouc. 9281, Ich bonke 3ou as ich wel a3te do. 

St. Juliana [EETS] 17, 4, ich him Juuie & wulle do. 

Chaucer, C. T. A. 2794, So worthy to ben loued as Palamon, That serveth 
yow, and wol doon al his lyf. 

Harpsfield, Life of More [Ed. Hitchcock] 25, 4, Of all the which fauour he 
made no more accompt then a deepe wise man should do. 
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18. When in the type ‘He loves and shall’, the notional verb is replaced 
by a form of the existential verb or copula to be, the result is a construction 
of the type: “He is in love and shall.’ In older English this idiom was 
extremely common (the following batch of examples is only a selection out 
of a copious collection); yet it never succeeded in ousting the ‘full’ con- 
struction, as in: c1200 Vices & V. [EETS] 15, 4, ‘hie ne bieb, ne ne 
mu3zen bien, nzure rihtwise.’ | 13.. An Orison to the Trinity [in: Rel. 
Lyrics XIV. c., ed. Carleton Brown] 39, 81, ‘mi hope es in bi merci mast; Als 
euer was and ai sal be.’ | 13.. Curs. M. 2074 (Cott.) bu art and sal be 
maledith’. | ¢ 1386 Chaucer C.T.E. 509, ‘This wyl is in myn harte, and ay 
shal be.’ The contracted construction seems to have fallen into disuse 
after Shakespeare’s time. 


c 1000 Aflfric tr. Gen. (Grein) XLV, 6, Nu twa gear was hunger of ealle eordan and 
git sceolon fife. [= should be five]. 
13.. Cursor M. (Trin.) 14661, For we ben oon & shul euermore. 


c 1320 Cast. Love 719, be castel lihteb al abouten, And is raddore pen euere eny 
rose shal. 

c 1374 Chaucer, Troilus ITV, 1655, I nevere unto Criseyde.. was fals, ne nevere shal. 

c 1374 idem V, 832, oon the best entecched creature That is, or shal, whil-that the 
world may dure. 

c 1386 idem, C. T. B 4284, Men dreme of thyng that never was ne shal. 

c 1390 (Chaucer) Compl. Damours, 87, To hir whos I am hool and shal alwey. 

c 1440 Generides [EETS] 366, my will is and shall to da you some pleasure. 

1470—85 Malory, M. A. 815, 20, I am thy mortal fo & euer wylle to my deth daye. 

c 1520 Everyman 512, Before the Redemer of all thynge, That kynge is and was and 
ever shall. 

1534 St. Th. More, Dial. Comf. (Wks) 1207 H 3, if your rule should hold, than 
wer ther no place in no time sin Christes dayes hitherto.. nor neuer shal ... 
hereafter. 

1534 idem [Everym. Libr.] 206, by whych a man is ... a feard where nedeth not. 

1566 Sternhold & H., Ps, cxliii, 12, For I thy seruant am and shal. 

1611 Shakesp. Cymb. IV, ii, 286, You were as flowers, now withered; even so these 
herblets shall, 

1613 idem, Henry VIII; IV, ii, 92, Which I am worthy yet to wear: I shall assuredly. 


In Middle Dutch: 
In der felre draken kele syn die caitive ende emmer selen. [Stoet, Hist. Gramm. 
1909 p. 212] (= in the fell dragon’s throat are the caitiffs and ever shall). 


19. When the last auxiliary is have, it is not an infinitive, but a past 
participle which must be inferred from the preceding ‘finite’ verb or present 
participle. Type: ‘I respect you and always have.’ This construction is 
still possible in Pres. Day English, though here, as in older English, done 
is often added after have: c 1374 Chaucer, Compl. Lady 79, ‘I love and eek 
drede yow so sore And algates moot, and have doone yow, ful yore.’ | 
1375 Barbour, Bruce, xx, 463, ‘Gretar defens maid neuir sa quhcyne Agane 
so feill, as thai haue doyne.’ | ¢ 1386 Chaucer, C.T.E 106, So wel us liketh 
yow And al youre werk, and evere han doon.’ | 1470-85 Malory, M.A. 
xxii, ‘Syr Launcelot holdeth your quene and hath done longe’. | ¢ 1450 Bk. 
of Margery Kempe [EETS] 56, 10, a ... man, whech lay in gret 
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seknes, & long tyme had done’. | 1930 Priestley, Angel Pavement 
(Everym. Libr.) 17, ‘I buy it every week, have done ever since it came 
out.’ | idem 305, ‘[she] felt nearer the child she had once been .. than 
she had done for many a month’. | idem 215, ‘He could not help feeling 
richer than he had done that morning’. 


c 900 Alfred, Oros., 6, 36, geledde Theodosius eft fird wid him twem to bere 
ilcan clusan be he er hefde. 

1623 Middleton & Rowley, Span. Gipsie (1908) II, ii, 35, Mine eyes n’ere saw 
that gentleman Whom I more nobly in my heart respected Then I have you. 

1644 Milton, Areopagitica [Scott. Libr.] p. 8, The popes ... extended their dominion 
over men’s eyes, as they had before over their judgments. 

1667 Pepys's Diary [ed. Braybrook] July 12, he comes not to her, nor hath for some 
three or four days. 

1773 Goldsmith, She Stoops V (near end), if she makes as good a wife as she has a 
daughter. 

1916 E. F. Benson, Mike, 30, ‘Fancy a Comber doing anything original! Michael 
and I are the only Combers who ever have, since Combers ‘arose from out 
the azure main’ in the year one. 

1930 R. Macaulay, Told by Idiot (Collins) 285, A jolly old mess the politicians 
made of things and always have. 

19.. Jefferson Farjeon, House of Sh. 81, ‘He never wrofe it’, — ‘He may have.’ 

1946 Ag. Christie, The Hollow, 54, She gefs away with things. She always has. 


20. When, just as in section 18, the notional verb in the construction ‘I 
respect you and (always) have’ is replaced by a form of the verb fo be, 
a type of the form ‘I am rich and have’ is the result. Although its pattern 
is identical with that of ‘I respect you and have’, the construction does not 
seem to have eve: been of frequent occurrence. The subjoined examples 
are the only ones I have been able to find. One of them is the much 
discussed passage from Shakespeare, in which we find ‘thy looks are full 
of speed, just as the business has been full of speed’ contracted into ‘thy 
looks are full of speed. So hath the business.’ Insufficient knowledge of 
historical syntax makes W. Franz (Shakesp. Grammatik3, 1924, § 695) 
interpret. these lines in the following rather fantastic way: ‘Ganz eigener 
Art sind Falle der Kontamination in Rede und Antwort. Henry 4A III, 
ii, 163, bietet einen Beleg hierfiir. Der Kénig wendet sich voller Erwartung 
an den eintretenden Blunt mit der Frage: How now, good Blunt? thy 
looks are full of speed. Worauf er die Antwort erhalt: So hath the 
business that I come to speak of, als ob der Kénig gesagt hatte: thy looks 
have speed in them. Dies ist der Sinn der Worte des Kénigs in der Auf- 
fassung Blunts und auf diese antwortet er. Deshalb gebraucht er hath 
und nicht das grammatisch zu erwartende is (welches die 2. Ausgabe von 
Rowe bietet).’ 


1533. St. Th. More, Lett. Fryth (Wks) 836 D 17, it appeareth wel, that the manner 
of speking was not like. For if it Aad, than would ... 

1596 Shakesp. 1 Henry IV, III, ii, 163, How now, good Blunt! thy looks are full 
of speed. (Bl.): So hath the business that I come to speak of. 


21. Just as ‘I am rich and have been’ could be contracted into ‘I am rich 
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and have’ (20), constructions of the types ‘I shall be and am’ and ‘I have 
been and am’ could be condensed into ‘I shall and am’ and ‘I have and am’, 
as the following instances show. Neither Shakespeare with his ‘means 
not, hath not or is not’, nor Jonson with his ‘it should and hath its mark’ 


deviate from prevailing practice, though Shakespeare’s contraction strikes 
us as rather bold. 


1533 St. Th. More, Wks. 557 G10, never shal, nor can nor neuer am by any sinne 
out of the fauour. 

1533 idem 897 G 7, I neither se cause why it should so, nor yet beleue that it is so. 

1533 idem 843 G 10, [where we shall] perceiue both that it may and in dede is, and 
also how it may be, that Christes one bodye may be in many places at once. 


a 


1374 Chaucer, Troilus V, 269, alle the men that han or ben or-live. 

c 1374 idem II, 888, Alle the folk that Aan or ben on-live. 

1606 Shakesp., Troilus I, iii, 287, And may that soldier a mere recreant prove, That 
means not, hath not, or is vot in love [= means not fo be; has not been or is 
not in love]. 

1636 Ben Jonson, Eng. Gramm. II, i, Apostrophus.... The note whereof, though it 
many times is quite omitted, yet by right should, and of the learneder sort 
hath his sign and mark [= should have and has its mark]. 


TYPE BI: I have gone and I shall. 


22. This type differs from the types A I and A II in that the two 
auxiliaries are not congenerous, i.e. they are normally construed with 
disparate verbal complements. The infinitive ‘absent’ after the last 
auxiliary does not occur in the preceding part of the sentence, but is 
inferable from the past participle which belongs to the first auxiliary. If 
logic were a criterion in language, the construction might be called 
anacoluthic. However, in this case, as in so many similar ones, the idiom 
has been sanctioned by usage, and for a modern descriptive grammarian 
the construction is for that reason as regular as e.g. the phrase ‘in one or 
two cases’, with the plural ‘cases’ dependent both on one and two. There 
is nothing against using the terms zeugma or syllepsis for this kind of 
syntactical shorthand, provided these terms are taken without any dyslogistic 
connotation. It is not easy to see why in every particular instance the 
writer prefers the contracted to the full construction, but it is clear that in 
the majority of the subjoined sentences the filling up of the ‘syllepses’ 
would have extinguished the elegance and force of their telling brevity. 
Nevertheless the two constructions — contracted and full — have always 
coexisted: c 1450 Bk. of Marg. Kempe [EETS] 252, ‘as many creaturys 
as in erth han ben & arn, er xal ben & myth ben be pi myth.’ | c 1532 
Berners, Arth. Lyt. Bryt. 520, ‘Ye have said lyke a noble lady ought to 
say.’ | 1749 Fielding, Tom Jones [Everym. Libr.] II, 294, ‘i have been 
often obliged to tell you, and shall always be obliged to tell you so.’ | 1911 
De Morgan, Likely Story, I, 21, ‘I never have liked that sort of thing and 
I never shall like it.’ With vicarious to do: ¢1450 Bk. of Marg. Kempe 
[EETS] 251, 18, ‘alle creaturys in bis world han spoken of me eyber 
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good er ylle, er xal don in-to be worldys ende.’ | 1539 Coverdale [Lett. 
to Lord Cromwell, in Remains, Park. Soc. p. 499], ‘One John Cowper, 
whose accusation I trust your lordship hath received, or shall do this week 
by the justice.’ | 1644 Milton, Areopagitica [Scott. Libr.] 35, ‘we have not 


yet found them all; ... nor ever shall do.’ 
c 900 Elfred, C. P. 164, 21 he his hieremonna mod swidur gedrefed hefbh Sonne 
sceolde. 
c 900 idem Boeth. 100, 12, beah hi nu eall hiora lif... awriten hefdon, swa swa hi 
sceolden. 
c 1200 Vices & V. [EETS] 117, 3, pa spac almihti godd and sade: ‘pies dai haued 
zure ibien mid me and zure ma wuro. 
c 1250 Jacob & Josep [Ed. Napier] 461, Iloren ich haue Josep, pat ich louede so swibe, 
& nou ich ssall Beniamin. 
c 1386 Chaucer C.T. E 645, ‘I have’, quod she, seyd thus, and ever shal.’ 
c 1386 idem C.T. B 1077, Ther is noon lyk that any creature Hath seyn, or shal whil 
that the world may dure. 
c 1400 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) IV, xxiii, 69, I wolde haue spoke to them, but I ne 
myght nought. 
c 1412 Hoccleve, Reg. Princ. 1631, bus hab it ben & ay schal. 
c 1450 Hegge Plays [in: Manly, Spec. p. 90], I haue evyr-more kept, and xal, my 
virginyte. 
1500 Three King’s Sons [EETS] 5, 20, the Reaume shold gretly be empeired, but 
by the grete iustise that y haue alwey kepte, & euer shal. 
1533 St. Th. More 541, D 3, whereof sundry great heresyes haue risen and sondry 
mo there may. 
1534 idem Dial. Comf. (Wks) 1207 C 9, there hathe neuer lacked poore men, and 
neuer shall. 
1540 Coverdale, Confut. Standish (in Remains, Park. Soc. p. 336), I also am 
one of them, which have heard him as oft as ever did ye. 
1557 Harpsfield, Life of More (ed. Hitchcock) 161, 23, I haue vnto your trustie 
Counsailer..., by my wrytyng as plainly declared the truth as I possible can. 
1692 Th. Shadwell, The Wks. (1927) V, 293, I will not say as a Cock Translator 
does of Lucretius and Virgil, that he has added nothing, but what he is confident 
the Authors would themselves were they now Living. 
1742 Fielding, Jos. Andrews [Everym. Libr.] 147, if he had not occupied the nets, 
some other must. 
1749 idem, Tom Jones [Everym. Libr.] I, 319, He had already drank more than he 
ought. 
1749 idem I, 247, this subject, as I said, I have never yet thought of, and perhaps 
never may. 
1843 Dickens, Ch, Carol III, Peter might have known, and very likely did, the inside 
of a pawnbroker’s. 
1857 M. gral’: Rugby Chapel 34, We ... have endured Sunshine and rain as we 
might. 
1876 Tennyson, Harold V, i, I have not spoken of the King One word; and one I 
must: Farewell. 
1892. Mrs, H. Ward, David Grieve, IV, ii, ‘I havn't got all I want’, said Lucyateae 
never shall neither’. 
1921 Tomlinson, All Our Yesterdays [Tauchn.] p. 50. Everything has come about 
just as they've always been told it would. 
19.. Hugh Walpole, Capt. Nich. [Tauchn.] 367, I've done such a thing before, I 
certainly never shall again. 
1930 


Priestley, Angel Pavement [Everym. Lib.] 280, I’ve never known any girl as 
pretty as you.. and I never shall. 
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1930 Priestley, idem 109, “Well, hang me, Lena girl’, Mr. Golspie was roaring, ‘if I 
hadn't forgotten all about you !’ — “You would’, said the girl coolly. 

1933 Very Britain, Test. Youth, 200, perhaps it will brighten the dark moments a 
little to think how you have meant to someone more than anything has or 


ever will. 

1936 Graham Greene, A Gun for Sale, 93, ‘then you wouldn't have noticed the colour 
of her eyes ?? — ‘Well, as a matter of fact, I did.’ 

1941 D. Hardy, tr. of Koestler, Darkness at Noon, 238, I have thought and acted as 
I had to. 

1942 Nevil Shute, Pastoral [Zephyr] 172, they had never set foot in the place, nor 
ever would, 


23. The usage illustrated in the following three examples, with if we had 
might and had wold is obsolete now. 


c 1400 Mandev. Tr. (1839) xxix, 298, Wee wolde han gon toward the Trees ... 3if 
we had might. 
1420 Lydgate, Assembly of Gods, 1951, I wold haue be them, yef I had mowte. 
c 1450 Bk. of Marg. Kempe [EETS] 69, 81, sche myth an absteynd hir fro crying 
yf sche had wold. 


24. In the following instances, with ought (without anaphoric to) as last 
auxiliary, not one, but two verbal complements would seem to be understood: 
‘He had drunk more than he ought [to have drunk]. 


1712 Steele, Spect. No. 268 §1, It is not that I think I have been more witty than 
I ought of late. 

1749 Fielding, Tom Jones [Everym. Libr.] I, 319, He had already drank more than 
he ought, 


25. When the first sentence contains a form of to be + past participle (e.g. 
sinden gesette), a collocation of be (infinitive) ++ past participle is 
understood after the last auxiliary. 


c 900 AE lfred, Bede, 504, 38, heora lichaman sinden on Sere cvyricean sylfre gesette, 
fordon de on Son forecwedenan portic ma ne mihte. 
a 1225 Ancren Riwle, 2, bis nis nowt ibet jet al se wel hit ouhte. 
a 1300 Curs. M. 17025, eny man that euyr was born or yet shalle. 
1330 R. Brunne, Chron. Wace [Rolls] 4454, Of alle be fighters., ber was manyon 
leyd.. & wel mo sholde 3it at nyght. 
c 1380 Wryclif, Serm. Sel. Wks. II, 269, 3if bis epistle of Poule were fulli executed 
as it shulde. 
c 1560 Misogonus III, iii, 153, yf thou best askt as I know thou shalt. 
1615 J. Chamberlain, in Crt, & Times Jas. I (1848) I, 362, He is not yet executed, 
nor I hear not when he shall (OED). 
1654 Dorothy Osborne, Lett. (1888) 285, When I was not satisfied with it myself. 
I had no reason to hope that anybody else should. 
1749 Fielding, Tom Jones, XVI, i, The sentiments in all these are very little varied, 
nor is it possible they should. 


26. ‘Is used ear has been used’ is contracted into ‘is used and has’ in the 
following instance. 
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1350—1400 Stanzaic Life of Christ [EETS] 3777, Therfore iche 3er no3t amys vside 
is and always has, qven septuagesme bigunnen is, time of exiling & trespas, We 
bigynnen to wayue i-wis song of ioy & of solas. 


27. Either be + present participle or a finite verb is understood after the 
last auxiliary when the preceding sentence contains a ‘progressive form’, 
e.g.: ‘She was uttering what she shouldn't [be uttering or utter]’. When 
the last auxiliary is does only a finite verb can be understood. 


a 1300 Curs. M. 15839, Quilest bai ware handeland him as vily as bai mo3f. 

1350—1400 Stanzaic Life of Christ, [EETS] 10438, fir is steryng ay, So dose tho 
Holy Gost iwis. 

1872 Calverley, Fly Leaves (1884) 81, I knew.. That she was uftering what she 
shouldn't. 

1897 Kipling, Pim [Pocket Ed. 1908] 153, Mahbub was mocking him as faithless 
Afghans will. 

1930 Arlen, Green Hat, 40 I was listening, oh, intently! One had fo, to make out 
what she was saying. 


TYPE BII: I could go andI have. 


28. This type is the reverse of B I (I have gone and shall); the missing 
past participle (after have) is inferable from the infinitive after the first 
auxiliary. Here, too, the terseness of the construction is often a gain from 
a stylistic standpoint, although in some cases the full construction (especially 
with substitutive done) is preferred, e.g. a 1529 Skelton, Wofully Araid, 
33 [in Wks. (Dyce) I, 142], “What my3t I suffer more Than I have 
done’ | 1930 Priestley, Angel Pavement [Everym. Libr.] 34, ‘I couldn't 
have carried on as long as I have done.’ 


1557 Harpsfield, Life of More [Ed. Hitchcock] 136,2, which his englishe bookes, if 
they had beene written by him in the latin tonge also, or might be, with the 
like grace that they now have, translated into the latine speeche. 

1509 Barclay, Ship of F. (Jamieson) I, 44, Thus shall he Iyue as I have. 

1593 Shakesp., Cymb. II, i, 288, they mean fo touch our northern shore. Perhaps they 
had ere this, but that... 

1667 Pepys’s Diary [Ed. Braybrook] Oct. 7, The house indeed do appear very fine, 
but not so fine as it hath heretofore to me. 

1749 Fielding, Tom Jones [Everym. Libr.] II, 362, I may perhaps in time be brought 
to think better than lately I have of this young man. 

1920 Hugh Walpole, Capt. Nich, [Tauchn.] 397, ‘They would not take her seriously.’ 
— ‘Of course not. They never had’. 

1921 Times, Lit. Suppl. 28, 7, It was not likely or desirable that our educational system 
would escape the all-embracing spirit of criticism and transformation. Nor has it. 

1936 Jefferson, Room Six, 79, ‘Did you know him’. — ‘No; if I had, I'd have known 
that this wasn’t the one.’ 

1945 Norman Collins, London Belongs To Me, 550, “You didn’t go upstairs,’ Mrs. 
Josser told him. ‘Or come down again. If you had, you’d know what breaking 
your neck meant.’ 

1945 Dor. Sayers, Bone of Contention [Zephyr] 156, I don’t want to butt in on your 
family affairs any more than I have already. 
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Eyekebril: 


1. I could and have gone. 
2. I have and could go. 


29. In this type the two non-congenerous auxiliaries are placed before the 
common complement. The following examples prove that already in 
Middle English writers occasionally had recourse to this type of brachylogy. 
The first three examples with be, been, sound more ‘natural’ than the others, 
because both be and been could be used as infinitives and as past participles. 


c 1374 Chaucer, Troilus III, 1000, And I... Have, and ay shal, how sore that me smerte, 
Ben to you trewe. 
¢ 1374 idem II, 827, O love, to whom I have and shal ben humble subgit. 

1386 First Petition to Parliament (in Emerson, Mi. Eng. R. p. 234), and if any of 
us alle, that wyth Goddes help haue and shalle be founden trewe, was so hardy 
to profre provyng of hymself trewe, anon, was comaunded to prison. 

c 1440 Generides [EETS] 4906, it hath and will turne me to grete domage. 

1450 Paston Lett. (Gairdner) no. 162, p. 198, Heydon and John Gent, whyche have 
and wold dayly labour to disseise my Lord Cromewell to a knyghten service 
in Saxthorp. 

c 1454 Pecock, Foll. Donet [EETS 1924] 6, 6, y haue and shal eche of thilke 
conclusions sefte forth bi wey of profre. 

1460 Paston Lett. no, 403, But in fayth I know wele the Iuge, ... hise boy Yimiss, 
with here hevedy and famous language, have and dayly do uttyr lewd and 
shrewd dalyauns. 

1469 idem no. 729, I recomand me to yow, and promyse yow that I haue and schall 
labore and fynde the meane that ye schall have honor of your delyng. 


30. The number of examples in St. Th. More's writings is conspicuously 
great. He does not seem to have had any hesitation to use this kind of 
breviloquentia, which doubtless was a characteristic of the spoken language 
of his time. 


Have + Shall. 

Conf. Tynd. 523 E7, argumentes..., whiche I partely haue, partely shall alledge and 
bring furth. 

idem 532 A14, I partelye haue & partely shall touche them in theyr owne proper 
places. - 


Aut. Lett. xxii, 22, Now ys my moost humble suit vr to yor excellent Highes.. to 
beseche.. that no sinistre informacion move yor noble grace to haue eny more distrust 
of my trouth & devocion toward you than J haue or shall during my life giue thee cause. 

Conf. Tynd. 614 H 13, the verye churche.., which God hath, and euer shall instruct. 

Idem 746 F 4, for which.. churche God hath and euer shall.. so prouide that... 

Debell. 975 D1, this good man hath not yet nor never shall while he liveth, be able 
to voide them. 

Have + Will. 

Aut. Lett. VI, 34. he dowteth not but your grace hath & will provide therfore. 

Lett. Frith 834, H4, euer hath God and euer will by some way declare his wrath. 

Lett. 1427, C14, they bothe have & will report vnto hys hignes, that.... 

Have & Would. 

Answer 1099 D 12, he hath not, nor would not, declare it in so playn wordes, as he 

coulde have done. 
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Conf, Tynd, 461 H9, in remembrance of all that he himselfe had or would say vnto them. 

Dial. Her. 173 B 4, God had.. tolde me, that he had and euer would tell hys churche 
the trouth. 
Have & Does. 

Passion 1306 F9, the olde holye doctours.. haue & dooe puffe every man.. in 
remembrance. 

Conf. Tynd. 394 C 9, the.. churche.. from which he hath & does labour to flitte 
and flee. 

Dial. Her. 288 A2, for whom god hath & doth shew so many myracles. 
Have + Does + Shall. 

Conf. Tynd, 717 B 13, with al such other thinges as God hath, doth & shall with his 
owne spirite teache vnto his churche. 
Is + Will. 

Lett. Fryth 833 G6, I am... sure, that those other bookes as wel as this is nowe of 
this yonge mannes, will ones come vnto light. 
Have + May. 

Dial. C. 1192, C2, you haue ere this, or hereafter may, thinke your selfe as surely to 
do the selfe same thing in dede. 
Have & Did. 

Dial. C. 1159 H5, though Abraham had not as he dyd in dede far excel lazar in merite. 
May 4- Hath. 

Conf. Tynd, 523 A1, But then whyle he sayeth that all these nacions may & hath al 
this Viij. hundred yere so entierlye fallen into heresyes. 


Do + Hath. 
Conf. Tynd. (1532) Ixx, A1l, they may do as theyr mayster hath, saye the contrarye. 


31. But St. Th. More was not the only sixteenth century writer who was 
familiar with this idiom, as appears from the following series of quotations. 
It is clear that the term solecism to denote this phenomenon is if anything 
out of place. All these writers seem to conform themselves to an 
unwritten ‘rule’, which may be formulated in the following words: 

When two or more non-congenerous auxiliaries precede a common 
verbal complement, the form of this complement is conditioned by the 
last of these auxiliaries. 

The existence of this ‘rule’ appears to have escaped the attention of 
gtammarians; it is not mentioned in any of the existing syntactical studies 
or handbooks. J. Delcourt [Essay sur la Langue de Sir Th. More 1914] 
apparently looks upon the construction as faulty, since he says (p. 173) that 
there are cases ‘dans lesquels la coordination de deux auxiliaires fait oublier 
la nécessité d’'employer deux formes différentes du verbe principal’, and 
(p. 175) that ‘les syllepses dont elle [viz. More’s language] use et abuse 
(all these nacions maye ... and hath fallen) ne sont le plus souvent que 
des aveux implicites d'imperfection’.. G. Schleich (Zur Sprache Lord 
Berners, Archiv, Jhrg. 88 Bd. 164 p. 29) adduces the quotation from 
Berners as an instance of ‘ungenaue Ausdrucksweise’. Miss Hitchcock, 
discussing the usage in her edition of Harpsfield’s Life of More, says (note 
p. 287) ‘it is not realised that different forms of the principal verb are 
required after the different auxiliaries.’ 


1500 Three Kings’ Sons [EETS] 24, 21, he hath gyuen me more of wedes than y 
haue or can deserue, 


1500 
1500 
1509 
1525 


1534 


1535 
1538 
1538 
c 1540 
c 1540 
c 1542 
1550 
c 1550 
1557 
1557 
1557 


1559 
1559 
1573 
1567 
1570 


1579 
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idem 80, 4, I wote not whethir ye haue or will discouer it to any aboute you. 

idem 159,35, whiche y neither haue, nor can deserve ytt. 

Barclay, Ship of F. [Jamieson] II, 66, 8, Suche folys ar proude of suche noblenes 

whiche they Aaue neuer nether cowde obtayne. 

Berners, tr. Froissart [Ker.] V. 101, 62, 23, they have or are lyke to bring into 

this country great mortalyte. 

Lett. from Marg. Roper to St. Th. More (in Wks. St. Th. M. 1432 B5), god, 

which ... holdeth his holy hand over you, & shall (as he hath) preserve you 

both body and soule. 

Coverdale, Confut. Standish, in Remains (Park. Soc.) 423, 13, the doctrine of 
. such as have and do follow them in the catholic ... church. 

idem, 30, 5, he ... had taught me to be content with such provision, as he 

hath and will make for me. 

idem 25, 30, to declare how little I have or do intend to despise this ... translation. 

Rich. Layton to the Lord Privy Seal (in Ellis, Orig. Lett. III, 3, p. 72) yesterdaie 

we resayved the surrender of this monastery and from that tyme haue and doo 

travale for the dispeche of all other things. 

R. Lee, Bp. of Lichfield to Lord Cromwell (in Ellis Orig. Lett. III, 3, p. 75), 

for other wise, I doo and have protested it shall never be my Dede. 

Boorde, Introd. to Knowl. [EETS, ES 10] p. 119, our noble prynce hath & daily 

dothe make noble defences. 

Coverdale, On Death 82, 22, Yes, whatsoever the Son of God himself hath, can 

do and is able that same hath this believer also obtained. 

Prynces Mary to.. (in Ellis Orig. Lett. I, 2, p. 165), parfaite frendships that I 

have and do fynde in you. 

Harpsfield, Life of More [Ed. Hitchcock] 71,4, Many.. euentes that would 

(as haue in deede) thereof redounde and overwhelme the Realme. 

idem 91, 20, This godly couple hath, and doth yet continue full blessedly together. 

idem 206, 11, who ... that ever were in this Realme, hath with his noble, 

learned bookes, and shall by Gods grace doo so muche good as neuer hitherto 

did any laye men in England before. 

Mirr. Mag. (Cambridge) iii, He ne had, nor could encrease his line. 

Life of Fisher [EETS, ES 117] p. 139, the cheefe head of all bishopps, to 

whom only the iudgement.. of a bishopps crime in a spirituall cause ... doth 

and alwaies hath of right appertained. 

Abp. Parker, Our Respondence (1853) p. 431, For so much as he ... hath and 

do sit in place of judgment there. 

Th. Harman, A Caueat [EETS 1869] p. 20, a house.. where vnto pouerty 

dayely hath and doth repayre. 

Ascham, Scholem., Bk. I, If. 19, I both like and Aaue alwaies, and do yet still 

vse all exercises and.... 

Lyly, Euphues 97, The Wolfe chooseth him for hir make, that hath or doth 

endure most trauaile for hir sake. 


32. The above evidence throws light on the following passzges from 
Shakespeare and Ben Jonson, which without it run the risk of being looked 
upon as containing stylistic freaks. 


Shakesp., Henry VIII, Ill, ii, 138, My loyalty, which ever has and ever shall be 


growing. 


idem, Rich. II, V, v, 27, Many have and others must sift there. 
idem, Henry V, I, i, 1, that self bill is urg’d, Which in the eleventh year of the last 


king’s reign was like, and had indeed against us pass‘d, But that... 


Ben Jonson, Explorata (Wks. 1875 Vol. 1x) p. 165, 9, I have and do reverence him. 
idem, Misc. Pieces (Wks 1875 Vol. 1x) p. 353, 11, Who saith our times have nor can 


produce us a black swan? 
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33. In the 17th and 18th centuries, when grammar begins to get a more 
reasoned character, and logic tends to lord it over usage, the construction 
seems to lose ground. It is, however, significant that Dryden is among 
those who do not scruple to use it. 


1633 George Herbert, Wks. (London, Routledge) p. 180, The world an ancient 
murderer is, Thousands of souls it hath and doth destroy With her enchanting 


voice. 

1643 Sir Th. Browne, Relig. Med. (1931) p. 14, indead he [scil. God] onely is: all 
others have and shall be. 

663 Pepys’s Diary, 9th Nov. [Ed. Braybrook] p. 266, not only himself, but all 
of them have, and are willing at any time to take the oaths of Allegiance and 
Supremacy. 

1663 idem, 22nd Nov., this stiffness of the Lords is in no manner of kindness to my 
Lord Chancellor, for he neither hath, nor do, nor for the future can oblige 
any of them. 

1668 Dryden, Dram. Poesy; Ess. (Ed. Ker) I, 77, The reason is perspicuous, why 
no French plays, when translated, have, or even can succeed on the English 
stage. 

1676 Behn, Lucky Chance (Wks. Ed. Summers) II i, 3, that ... Sin.... I have 
not, nor I cannot find Repentance for. 

1724 Defoe, Roxana (Abbey Classics) 132, he would put it in my power to pay 
that debt, and all the obligations besides, that ever he had or should be able 
to lay upon me. 

1739 Richardson, Pamela (Everym. Libr.) 55, remorse may, and I hope has smitten 
him to the heart at once, 

1742 Fielding, Jos. Andrews (Everym. Libr.) 308, for I never have, nor will, 
encourage the faults of those under my cure. 

1742 Idem, 38, there was but one reason which did or could have prevented them. 


34. In present-day English the types ‘I can and have done it’ and ‘I have 
and can do it’ do not frequently appear in print. In Spoken English 
(just as in Spoken Dutch) they repeatedly occur, especially in more or 
less rhetorical diction. They find their origin in the tendency (conscious 
or not) to use a figure of speech consisting in interpolating a sentence 
into the middle of another one. In the majority of cases the two parts of 
the interrupted sentence form a syntactically normal whole, e.g. in: ‘I often 
have, as everyone present here can testify, protested against this procedure’. 
But when a speaker begins with: ‘J always have’ and then, interrupting 
himself, goes on with ‘and shall till the end of my life ...’, he has brought 
himself to the pass of having either to re-begin the sentence or to make 
a choice between two forms of verbal complement. Writers as a rule 
avail themselves of the first alternative, by crossing out the unfinished 
sentence and remodelling the whole. Yet, there are quite a number of 
them who do not take any exception to the second alternative, as the 
following quotations prove. 


1901 Hilaire Belloc, Robespierre [Ed. 1927] p. 293, Consider that he had not yet, 
and did not in moments far more perilous sacrifice any one to his mere ambition. 

1903 Butler, Way of All Fl. [1920] p. 288, the rules which governed them were 
sometimes so subtle, that mistakes always had and always would be made. 
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1925 D. Beresford, Decoy [London, Collins] p. 166, ‘What is being done?” — 
‘Nothing is being done’, Legrand returned. “You have not and will never be 
—er — followed; if that is what you mean?’ 

1926 M. Arden, Young Men in L. [Albatross 1932] p. 102, She looked at him ... 
with a direct deep seriousness, as though: she were joining herself to some 
thought which hadn't yet, but would in due course come to him. 

1932 A. H. Gardiner, Theory of Speech and Language, 88, 30, Let us test- these 
generalizations upon the alternative utterances to which James either did or 
might have given vent. 

1933 Le Queux, The Crooked W. [Methuen] 218, Her conduct in the matter did not 
redound to her credit, so I never would and never have, till this moment, 
mentioned the subject. 

1933 Hilaire Belloc, St. Thomas of C. [in The English Way] 105, But he gained 
a victory for the essential principle, so that in his image one man after another 
arose (and shall in future arise) who have and will — God granting them 
grace — maintain that same principle. 

1943 Howard Smith, Last Tr. from B. [New York] 245, Hitler did not, and I am 
convinced of it after living in Germany for two war years, has not yet won 
the German workers to his cause. 

1944 Lt. Gen. Omar N. Bradley [in Stars & Stripes, Dec. 12], American Soldiers 
can and have beaten German soldiers on the field of battle. It is equally 
important that you complete the victory over Nazi Ideas. 

1944 G. B. Shaw, Everybody's Pol. What's What, 53, powers that Parliament does 
not really possess and never has or can possess. 

1945 Warw. Deeping, Reprieve, 53, He was one of the few men who could say with 
a truth ‘My wife does not and never has understood me.’ 

1948 Manch. Guardian, Jan. 1. 14. Mr. Gallacher said: “The Communist party never 
has and never will advocate sabotage in industry.’ 


35. The censure which H. W. Fowler (MEU p. 134) passes on this 
construction is extremely severe: ‘Only the expressed part can be understood; 
No State can or will adopt would be regular, but No State has or can 
adopt is an elementary blunder.’ Accusing Shaw, Belloc, Butler and 
Gardiner of writing not only blunders, but elementary blunders, is no 
small thing and one wonders if Fowler’s judgment would not have been 
much milder, if he had known that Chaucer, St. Thomas More, Shakespeare, 
Ben Jonson and Dryden were among the ‘sinners’. It is moreover 
difficult to see from a psychological standpoint why it should be a blunder 
to place the two auxiliaries before the verbal complement, when the placing 
of one of them before and the other after it is looked upon as regular. 

Mr G. Bernard Shaw, very kindly answering a letter I wrote to him on 
the subject, says: ‘There can be no objection to the form of the sentences 
you quote, as their meaning is unmistakable, and they are both musical and 
economical.’ A little further on, however, he adds: “The example you quote 
from my own writings was an oversight in proof correction: I was quite 
aware of the pitfalls: I should have written never has possessed nor can 
possess. 


Nijmegen. F, Tu. VISSER. 
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Current Literature, 1948 


II. Criticism and Biography 


The output of critical and biographical work was less impressive in 1948 
than in the previous year. No general survey of any note has appeared, 
though Van Wyck Brooks has published the fourth volume of his history 
of American literature under the title of The Times of Melville and 
Whitman (Dent, 15/—), thus bringing it up to the latter part of the 
nineteenth century. Much of the volume is taken up with a discussion 
of the social, political and cultural background of America during the 
period under consideration, and a treatment of the relations and inter- 
influence of American and British authors. Melville and Whitman were, 
of course, the two outstanding figures of the period, but only a small 
part of the book is really about them for, as the title indicates, it is not 
primarily with them but with their times and with the world of letters of 
which they were the most conspicuous members that Mr. Brooks sets out to 
deal, and many minor figures are treated which to the non-American 
reader will be little more than names. For one who is not a fellow- 
countryman of Whitman and Melville this is probably the least interesting 
of the volumes that have appeared so far; but then such a person is not 
really in a position to judge. It will, however, at least have shown him 
that by this time America had an active literary world of her own, 
intimately related to the life of the country and fashioning traditions 
independent of those she had inherited from the Old World; and in any 
case, quite apart from the merits of the authors discussed, such a volume 
was essential to the scheme which Mr. Brooks has set before himself. 
In America as in England the nineteenth century was the age of the 
prophets. Never, perhaps, were there so many writers who felt they had 
a message to deliver and who were so eagerly listened to by their public. 
Holbrook Jackson discusses six of these in his book (the last he wrote 
before his death) Dreamers of Dreams. The Rise and Fall of Nineteenth 
Century Idealism (Faber, 16/—). The particular figures whom he selects 
are Carlyle, Ruskin, William Morris, Emerson, Thoreau and Walt 
Whitman. They were men of very different temperaments who preached 
widely divergent gospels, and it is with their teaching and their personalities 
that Mr. Jackson is mainly concerned, not with the value or otherwise of 
their writings from a literary point of view. Hence he writes in general 
terms, and as is often the result when one writes in this way, he is apt 
to be sweeping and to lay his colours on with rather a heavy hand. Yet 


1 It appeared in the United States towards the end of 1947 but was not available in 
Great Britain until some months later; hence its inclusion here and not in the survey 
for the previous year. 
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the result is a series of portraits which stand out vivid and clear in relief. 
Each one, moreover, is exhibited as exemplifying a specific characteristic 
of his age. Carlyle was the professed hero-worshipper and preacher of 
the gospel of work, Ruskin the benevolent middle-class reformer, Morris the 
apostle of a romanticised Golden Age. On the other side of the Atlantic 
Emerson, the armchair philosopher and moralist (to whom, if one may 
express an opinion, or a prejudice, rather less than justice is done) 
represented sturdy New England nonconformity with its tinge of puritanism 
inherited from its Pilgrim Father forebears and its respect for the human 
personality and independence of mind. Essentially middle-class in outlook, 
he was a blend of the mystic, the humanist, the rationalist and the 
academic. Whitman, on the other hand, was the idealist who believed in 
trying out his ideals in a practical way in his own life, while Thoreau was 
something of a nineteenth-century Diogenes. Yet despite their diversity, 
as Mr. Jackson shows us in an introductory essay, all six had many 
characteristics in common. They were all self-appointed saviours who took 
their mission very seriously; they all represented a protest against cant, 
vulgarity, shallowness and philistinism, and they were all suspicious of 
mass movements and the mass mentality. The nineteenth century was far 
too complex to be fully represented or expressed in half a dozen men, but 
Mr. Jackson does make us feel that there were giants in the land in those 
days. 

To come nearer to modern times, B. Ifor Evans has written a masterly 
survey of the achievement of the inter-war years in English Literature 
Between the Two Wars (Methuen, 7/6). From the confusing diversity 
which characterised that period he has picked out seven main figures around 
whom to centre his study: W. B. Yeats, E. M. Forster, James Joyce, D. H. 
Lawrence. Aldous Huxley, Virginia Woolf and T. S. Eliot, though many 
others also come into the picture. Anyone who knows Professor Evans’ 
other writings (and what student of English literature does not?) will 
take for granted his careful, scholarly and well-considered treatment of his 
subject as well as his skill in distinguishing the significant from the less 
significant and guiding the reader through a rather bewildering maze of 
material. Broadly speaking, the consistent characteristic that he finds 
running through most of the writers of this time is the sense of disruption, 
disharmony, moral and spiritual uncertainty and impending crisis. But 
Professor Evans is not concerned solely with ideas; he deals also with 
technique. With a period that is so near to our own day he would 
probably not claim that his judgments are any more than tentative, but his 
book is invaluable in that, brief though it is, it is the first noteworthy 
attempt at a comprehensive survey of the period. 

As an appendix to this work, though of quite a different kind, might be 
read Living Authors, edited by G. H. Phelps (Sylvan Press, 8/6), which 
contains twelve brief essays by various hands upon as many modern 
authors, viz. E. M. Forster, Walter de la Mare, Aldous Huxley, Evelyn 
Waugh, Elizabeth Bowen, Ivy Compton-Burnett, Christopher Isherwood, 
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Sean O’ Casey, T. F. Powys, Graham Greene, Wyndham Lewis and 
George Orwell, preceded by a prefatory note by the editor on ‘The Written 
and Spoken Word.’ Originally broadcast as talks in the third programme 
of the B.B.C., these essays are necessarily only introductory in nature, 
each one occupying some ten or eleven pages, but they are very suggestive; 
and since the subjects of some of them have so far received little attention 
from the critics and historians of literature they will repay careful study 
by anyone who desires to explore the trends in English writing between the 
wars. Then there is also British Authors, a Twentieth Century Gallery, 
by Richard Church (Longmans, 8/6), a series of short but terse sketches 
of fifty-two living or recent writers, stretching from Thomas Hardy and 
Oscar Wilde to Eliot, Aldous Huxley and Daphne Du Maurier, and 
accompanied by a portrait of each. Designing his book primarily for the 
foreign reader, Mr. Church has chosen his authors on the basis of the 
interest displayed in their works abroad as shown by publishers’ overseas 
sales figures. Nor has he confined the choice merely to ‘literature’ in the 
narrower sense of the term, for he has included Winston Churchill, Gilbert 
Murray, the historians H. A, L. Fisher and G. M. Trevelyan, the scientists 
A. S. Eddington and Lancelot Hogben, and the anthropologist J. G. Frazer. 
The book is attractively produced but in no sense a work of scholarship. 
It was not intended to be. It is, in the author's own words, ‘an annotated 
guide for the reader abroad’, and hence for the average person who wants 
to know something about the writers whose books he reads rather than for 
the scholar. 

In the text of the Robert Spence Memorial Lecture on The Colloquial 
Element in English Poetry (Literary and Philosophical Society of 
Newcastle--upon-Tyne, 2/—) C. Day Lewis examines the use of the 
colloquial idiom in English verse, stressing in particular the contributions 
of Donne, Browning, Hardy and in our own day Robert Frost and T. S. 
Eliot, and uttering by the way a few not-very-original strictures upon the 
theory of poetic diction enunciated by Wordsworth in his preface to the 
Lyrical Ballads. There is nothing very profound in the lecture. Perhaps 
there. was not intended to be, but in the past Mr. Day Lewis’ writings 
upon poetry have provided so much food for thought, even when we have 
not agreed with them, that we get into the habit of looking for something 
better from his pen. 

Wordsworth still continues to exercise the curiosity and ingenuity of 
critics. In Wordsworth’s View of Nature and Its Ethical Consequences 
(C. U. P., 8/6) Norman Lacey writes an unconventional, challenging and 
even a disturbing book. Basing his survey mainly on the Lyrical Ballads 
and The Prelude, he develops the thesis that Wordsworth’s poetry 
represents not the high-water mark of the romantic school but romanticism 
in decline, or rather the transition from romanticism proper to the outlook 
and attitude of the Victorians. His philosophy of nature he finds confused, 
inconsistent and ill-digested; his cult of the simple an artificial pose, his 
theory of poetic diction a consciously worked-out system, not a spontaneous 
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and natural growth. That he had mystical experiences he is willing to 
allow, yet he is of the opinion that he did not sufficiently prize them, while 
he feels that the comfort he derived for the ‘years that bring the philosophic 
mind’ was little more than a refuge from disappointment, frustration and 
hypochondria. Yet all this is not said in disparagement of Wordsworth. On 
the contrary Mr. Lacey admires him, but not for that which has generally 
called forth the admiration of his critics. ‘We get several kinds of pleasure 
from reading Wordsworth,’ he writes, ‘but very little specifically poetic 
pleasure. There is something which is cognate with poetic pleasure.... 
I mean a sense of the numinous, a feeling of awe at the sense of a hidden 
Presence.’ And it is just here that he sees a link with the Victorians, 
though with their prose writers rather than with their poets. Wordsworth 
was interested in people and he tended to approach them psychologically. 
Much of his verse was, at bottom, a protest against the growing materialism 
of the age and he thus foreshadowed Carlyle, Emerson and Ruskin. He 
wished to be remembered as a teacher, and with his professed view of the 
poet as a seer he inaugurated the era of the prophetic conception of the 
writer's function which only too often tended to bring in its train something 
of an attitude of pontifical omniscience of writer to reader. His cult of 
nature, and particularly the nature of a specific locality, developed 
ultimately into the cult of a rather strident patriotism which was the fore- 
runner of Victorian nationalism. By his elevation of the simple countryman 
to the status of a privileged caste he was the first poet deliberately to 
foster class-consciousness and to flatter the ‘little man’, though he made 
the mistake of regarding human life as static rather than dynamic. Mr. 
Lacey rides his hobby-horse at rather a break-neck speed. The points he 
makes are interesting but one feels that he inclines to press them a little 
too far. 

The later romantics have not attracted a great deal of attention. 
Professor Gustav Kirchner’s Percy Bysshe Shelley als revolutionarer 
Dichter will be reviewed separately in this journal, so no further reference 
need be made to it here. C. E. Vulliamy’s Byron (Michael Joseph, 15/—) 
is well written, in a fluent, lucid and engaging prose style, but as a work 
of literary criticism it has its shortcomings. On the biographical side it is 
admirable; it gives all the essential facts, sets them in the right perspective, 
and refuses to allow the poet’s amatory escapades so to dominate the picture 
as they tend to do in so many of the lives of him that appeared in the past. 
Mr. Vulliamy neither romanticises Byron nor attempts to debunk him; nor 
does he allow moral judgments to colour the picture unduly. All this is 
to be put on the credit side. It is when he comes to assess the position of 
Byron in his age and to suggest his significance that we are inclined to 
question the validity of his conclusions. Briefly, he contends that he was 
a crusader against hypocrisy, cant and humbug; not the mere fighter for 
political freedom, a réle which the circumstances of his death have tended 
to throw into relief and so to exaggerate in the minds of posterity, but 
the fighter for personal freedom against all forms of tyranny, most of 
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all the tyranny of the masses — or the proletariat as they would be called 
in modern political jargon — and against the deadening effects of the 
misguided doctrine of equality which he saw gradually spreading like a 
blight through the social structure. One wonders, on reading Mr. 
Vulliamy’s book, whether such a sweeping conclusion is really warranted 
by the evidence. In these days, when we can begin to see some of the 
baleful effects of a curiously warped and distorted application of egalitarian 
doctrines it is perhaps tempting to look in the work of our great writers 
of the past for a premonition of our own apprehensions and reactions, but 
such a procedure is liable to lead us into wishful thinking. 

Keats has found a sympathetic critic and interpreter in Lord Gorell, 
whose John Keats. The Principle of Beauty (Sylvan Press, 7/6) examines 
anew the poems and letters in the light of a fifty-years acquaintanceship 
with and love of most that Keats wrote. But love and appreciation do 
not lead the author into indiscriminate praise; on the contrary Lord Gorell 
is candid in his pronouncements, whether it means admitting, even 
emphasising, what he feels to be the blemishes in a poem otherwise so 
exquisite as The Eve of St. Agnes, or awarding commendation to some of 
those verses which have usually been regarded as amongst Keats’ less 
successful efforts. He has, too, frequent tilts at several earlier critics, 
especially Middleton Murry, whom he charges with passing off pure 
supposition as fact and of fabricating a version of Keats’ love affair with 
Fanny Brawne which comes largely from Mr. Murry’s imagination. Begun, 
as Lord Gorell confesses, as a request performance, his book soon grew 
into a labour of love. If there is one criticism to make of it it is that the 
title is rather misleading. It might well suggest a systematic and semi- 
philosophical study of the principle of beauty as it is exemplified in the 
works of Keats. That is what it suggested to the present writer when 
he first saw the title announced; yet that is what it is not and what it 
never set out to be. 

Of the late nineteenth-century poets only Hopkins has received much 
attention. By far the most considerable work upon him is W. A. M. 
Peters’ Gerard Manley Hopkins. A Critical Essay Towards the 
Understanding of His Poetry (O. U. P., 15/—), but as this has already 
been noticed at some length (E. S., Feb., 1949) there is no point in 
discussing it further here. 

In a small but beautifully produced booklet of forty-one pages, entitled 
Edith Sitwell (Monaco. The Lyrebird Press, 5/6),2 C. M. Bowra discusses 
Miss Sitwell’s verse, contending that the tendency to think of her as an 
eccentric who stands apart from the main stream and tradition of English 
poetry is quite wrong. It is equally wrong, he contends, to class her with 
‘the moderns’, for in many respects her work is a reaction from and a 
protest against modernism. ‘Taking her successive collections of verse up to 


2 Agents in the United Kingdom, Anglo-French Literary Services, Ltd., 72, Charlotte 
Street, London, W.1. 
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1947, he shows how her feeling has deepened, her mode of expression 
changed. and yet the outstanding characteristics of her verse have always 
remained the same: a keenness of visual sensibility, a scrupulousness and 
fastidiousness over texture, a desire to effect a reunion between poetry and 
life, and a conflict between what he calls ‘the heart and the mind, the blood 
and the bone.’ It is emphasised that fundamentally Dr. Sitwell’s verse is 
religious verse, though perhaps not as that term is ordinarily understood; 
but it does assert positive values in the face of corruption and destruction; 
it does ‘set before us life and death’ and ask us to ‘choose life that we 
may live, we and our seed for ever,’ more especially in her latest poem 
The Shadow of Cain, which, however, unfortunately appeared after the 
present booklet had been written so that the author has not been able to 
take it into account. Nevertheless, despite this forced omission, this is 
the best brief study of Edith Sitwell’s verse that has yet been. published. 
As would be expected, Dr. Bowra’s own sensibility is apparent everywhere 
throughout the book, and this, with his delightfully free and lucid style, 
makes it a pleasure to read. It is one of a series entitled ‘Contemporary 
British Poets,’ which includes also similar works on W. H. Auden, T. S. 
Eliot. Louis MacNeice, Stephen Spender and Dylan Thomas. 

From the point of view of critical or historical writing the drama has 
fared badly; only one work deserving of notice has appeared. In his 
Short History of English Drama (Pelican Books, 1/6) B. Ifor Evans traces 
out the growth and development of drama in the British Isles from its 
remote beginnings in mimes, tropes and liturgical plays up to its 
manifestations in very recent times in the works of T. S. Eliot and J. B. 
Priestley. Asa brief study of a vast subject it is as masterly a performance 
as the same author's Short History of English Literature, to which it 
serves as a companion-volume; but it is perhaps a pity that a bibliography 
for further reading it not appended. 

In the corresponding survey to this for the year 1947 (E. S. Dec., 1948) 
attention was drawn to Gerald Bullett’s George Eliot. While this work 
was still in the press Joan Bennett, the author of an earlier work on 
Virginia Woolf, had also completed a book on the same writer, which has 
now appeared under the title George Eliot, Her Mind and Art (C. U. P., 
10/6). On a number of points Mrs. Bennett agrees with Mr. Bullett, but 
the two books do not really overlap. The present work is explanatory, 
interpretative and critical rather than biographical. Quoting from letters, 
diaries and the testimony of friends, Mrs. Bennett seeks to sketch for us 
the rather cramping intellectual and spiritual atmosphere by which Mary 
Ann Evans was surrounded in her youth and to trace out step by step her 
conversion from a narrow Calvinism, through something approaching 
Unitarianism, to the ultimate rationalist position that she came to accept. 
Her relations with Herbert Spencer and G. H. Lewes are dispassionately 
analysed, and though Mrs. Bennett seems to accept the point of view 
advanced by Mr. Bullett that she preferred the company and companionship 
of men to those of her own sex partly because of her masculine cast of 
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mind and partly because she always felt the need of someone on whom to 
lean for support, she rejects the opinion expressed by several earlier critics 
that her preoccupation with moral problems in her novels was the outcome 
of her own misgivings concerning these relationships on the one hand and 
on the other a legacy of her early Calvinist days, which, in her heart of 
hearts, she never really broke with. She repudiates, too, the usually held 
view that the earlier novels are the better. ‘The view I myself have reached,’ 
she writes, ‘is that there is no English novelist who has more to offer the 
modern reader and that, despite the high excellence of her novels preceding 
Romola, it is the later works that appeal to us especially. George Eliot 
strikes us as one who “writes for grown-up people’ because, unlike many 
of her contemporaries, she was not distracted from the contemplation of her 
subject by the wish to provide the sort of entertainment the reader 
demanded, nor by the wish to propagate specific views. She concentrated 
on discovering all the bearings of the situation she invented.’ 

Taking each novel in turn, Mrs. Bennett subjects it to critical analysis, 
demonstrating the writer's growing mastery of form and her increasing 
subtlety of character portrayal and the management of situation. Quite 
apart from the intrinsic literary value and interest of the novels, however, 
she believes that George Eliot's work has a relevance to the modern world 
because she faced the very problem which confronts the present generation, 
namely the problem of how to preserve what are admittedly valuable, even 
indispensable, moral attitudes when the old religious sanctions upon which 
they once rested are no longer accepted by a considerable part of mankind. 
She does not give the answer, but she sees the problem and does not shirk 
facing it. This is a book which is written with great care and thought, 
and it will repay equally careful and thoughtful reading. 

Another book which had to some extent been anticipated while it was 
in process of composition is Una Pope-Hennessy’s Canon Charles Kingsley 
(Chatto & Windus, 18/—), but though in certain respects it overlaps 
with Guy Kendall’s Charles Kingsley and His Ideas (see E. S., Dec., 
1948) and though in their appraisal of Kingsley’s character the two writers 
have much in common, the latter work does not render the more recent 
one superfluous. Dame Una’s centre of interest is different from Mr. 
Kendall's. Her title is significant; it is Kingsley the churchman of whom 
she writes. Of course, the same Kingsley was a novelist, a pamphleteér, 
a poet, a social reformer and a dabbler in politics, but as he is revealed 
to us in this book it was his religious convictions and his belief in the 
practical application of the Christian principles which he professed that 
drove him to sympathise with Chartism, to advocate Christian Socialism, 
to press for the amelioration of the conditions of the poor, and even to 
write his novels. And it was also his religious convictions that made him 
a firm believer in the preservation of class distinctions. His whole life 
was one of conflict — conflict with his fellow-clergy in matters theological, 
conflict with the temporal powers as well as with many within the church 
on matters political and sociological, and, perhaps above all, a conflict 
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within himself between personal ambition and social conscience. Dame 
Una admires Kingsley, and there is no doubt that in his day he was a 
significant figure. Her book, which is carefully, as well as gracefully, 
written, may perhaps help to re-awaken an interest in his writings. 

She has also contributed to Messrs. Home and Van Thal's English 
Novelists Series a small volume on Sir Walter Scott, and to the same 
series have been added (6/— each) Arnold Bennett, by Walter Allen and 
Bulwer Lytton by his grandson, the Earl of Lytton. Of these the present 
writer has only seen the last so that it is only of this that he can speak 
with first-hand knowledge, though the other two have been well reviewed 
in several periodicals. Preserving a careful balance between biography 
and criticism, the author seeks to set Lytton’s novels and plays against 
the background of a full and varied life and to show how they grew almost 
inevitably out of his many-sided interests and were written often at great 
speed, under physical and mental strain and in competition with other 
and conflicting claims on his time and energies. Looking back at them, 
the Earl of Lytton sees as their principal characteristics a breadth and 
universality of scope and a superabundance of sentiment. Perhaps the last 
accounts at once for their popularity in Lytton’s own day and their neglect 
in ours. 

Another erstwhile popular novelist who has suffered the same fate with 
the passage of time is Charlotte M. Yonge. In Victorian Best-Seller. 
The World of Charlotte M. Yonge (Harrap, 15/—-) Margaret Moore and 
Alicia C. Percival attempt to reconstruct the social and family life of the 
age by reference to her novels. It is obviously a labour of love that 
they have undertaken and they have put a great deal of work into it. The 
book is well produced, but it assumes on the part of the reader as detailed 
an acquaintance with the novels as the writers themselves possess. In 
most cases, unfortunately, this is likely to be lacking, with the result that 
much will have to be taken on trust; but all the same it makes interesting 
reading. 

The latest addition to the works on William Morris is Esther Meynell’s 
Portrait of William Morris (Chapman & Hall, 15/—). In the belief, to 
use the writer’s own words, that Morris ‘has been somewhat submerged 
under the flood of his activities, Mrs. Meynell sets out to write a study 
of the man himself and not of the writer or the craftsman. Yet in spite 
of this his literary work and his many ventures into the practical expression 
of his ideals — and in particular the development of the Kelmscott Press — 
persist in coming into the picture, as indeed they were bound to do, for 
more than any other English writer, perhaps, Morris was his activities. 
The portrait is built up from his own works, from his letters, from the 
reminiscences and testimony of friends and from the author's own 
impressions. Mrs. Meynell writes gracefully and always selects the right 
word or the right phrase; yet at the end of her 229 pages we do not feel 
that the picture is very vivid or convincing; it never really comes to life. 
The prevailling impression with which we are left is thas Morris was a 
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frustrated and disillusioned man whose theories had let him down because 
they were founded upon fancies rather than facts; that his versatility and 
his many-sided interest were but symptoms of an inward unhappiness and 
uncertainty from which he was always seeking a way of escape which as 
constantly eluded him; that his cult of mediaevalism was at bottom a 
confession of his inability to face up to contemporary life and its problems. 
‘He died too young,’ writes Mrs. Meynell, ‘with his work incomplete, but 
perhaps his heart, under its armour of aloofness, was broken. There was 
no reason for living then.’ 

Meredith, by Siegfried Sassoon (Constable, 15/—) embodies both critical 
and biographical material and yet, strictly speaking, is neither a work of 
biography nor of criticism but a statement of the author's personal reactions 
to a re-reading of the novels and poetry of this late Victorian in whom 
there are once more signs of a revival of interest after almost two 
generations of comparative neglect. Written in an impeccable prose style, 
as indeed are all Mr. Sassoon’s works, it does not seek to idealise Meredith 
or to obscure or gloss over his obvious shortcomings both as a writer 
and as aman. On the other hand it manages to avoid being in any way 
censorious. Sassoon admits, for instance, that Meredith was something 
of a snob and an egotist but contends that, after all, a good part of the 
world in which he lived was made up of such; he confesses that he was 
touchy about his reputation and constantly complained that his genius 
was not sufficiently appreciated, but if that was a sin was it a sin to be 
charged against him above all others? He admits to being irritated by 
the stylistic mannerisms of his novels, yet taking them all in all he awards 
them a high place in nineteenth-century English fiction. But it is perhaps 
on Meredith’s verse that Mr. Sassoon is at his best, for it is customary 
to think of the author of Evan Harrington and Richard Feverel as pre- 
eminently a prose writer, whereas Mr. Sassoon contends that his 
achievement was equally remarkable in verse; and by a detailed discussion 
of his poetry, with illustrative quotations, he substantiates his claim. 
It is interesting to notice, too, how Meredith's judgements of his contemp- 
oraries or near-contemporaries (Tennyson, Carlyle, Browning etc.), many 
of which are quoted in this book, though often opposed to contemporary 
opinion seem to have anticipated the views of posterity. Mr. Sassoon has 
long been a lover of Meredith's works, or, as he puts it in his concluding 
paragraph, ‘the idea of Meredith’. In this book he has set down for us in 
what he feels that ‘idea’ consists. 

Readers of Alex Comfort's The Novel and Our Time (Phoenix House, 
5/—) are likely to be disappointed. In his opening sentence the author 
declares his object to be ‘to present, not for critics but for readers, one 
or two of the critical and technical problems arising out of the novel in 
its present setting.’ His promise, however, is better than his achievement. 
That he is widely read both in the modern novel itself and in the criticism 
of it is quite evident; but it is also quite evident that he has a point of 
view to sustain, and much as he condemns the axe-grinding of certain 
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reviewers one cannot escape the conclusion that he has an axe to grind 
himself. His book is quite brief — it runs to less than eighty pages — and 
almost inevitably in so limited a space he deals with tendencies rather 
than with individual works or authors. Here and there he comes out with 
a remark which is well worth pondering over, and he has something originul 
and illuminating to say upon all the six topics with which he deals — the 
effect of what he calls an ‘asocial society’ on the technique and subject 
matter of the novel; the responsibility of the novelist to himself, his art and 
his readers; the influence of the patronage of publisher and public; the cult 
of sadism and ‘toughness’ in modern literature; realism and symbolism; 
the influence of the cinema upon writing and the view-point of the narrator 
in relation to his characters. One feels, however, that there is little 
cohesion about the book. It shows many signs of having been written in 
a hurry; there is a great deal of talking around the point, no very definite 
conclusion is reached, the selection of the material upon which the study 
is based is partial and therefore gives but a one-sided (or would it be better 
to say lop-sided?) view of the modern novel, while some really penetrating 
and helpful criticism upon those aspects with which he does deal is obscured 
by a wordy and undigested style on the one hand and violent and loudly 
voiced prejudices on the other. It is only fair to say that several readings 
reveal more in it than the first, but even so we must regret that Mr. 
Comfort had not imposed a more severe discipline upon himself.* 

In Walter de la Mare, An Exploration (C. & J. Temple, 4/—) John 
Atkins advances the view that to the future historian of literature de la 
Mare will be remembered for his prose writing rather than for his poetry. 
Taking some of his principal prose works, Mr. Atkins subjects them to 
analysis and examination and draws an interesting comparison with Edgar 
Allan Poe. His treatise is valuable in that it directs attention to a side 
of Mr. de la Mare’s work that is usually neglected; yet it is notable that 
many of the characteristics of the prose works commended by the writer, 
such as the sense of the mysterious, the fascination of death, the skilful 
employment of words to suggest a ghost-atmosphere, are also the character- 
istics of the poems, which suggests that the two are inseparable. Not 
many readers will be able to go all the way with Mr. Atkins in his thesis, 
but his point of view is worthy of consideration. 

It is perhaps not unfitting at this point to give a passinq mention to 
three works published posthumously. James Agate’s Ego 9 (Harrap, 
18/—) finished only a few days before his death, concludes thc auto- 
biographical series which started with Ego. Mrs. Belloc Lowndes’ A 
Passing World (Macmillan, 15/), the fourth volume of her reminiscences, 
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3 It may be mentioned in passing that reading is made more difficult, and the reader 
somewhat irritated, by the unusual ‘layout’ of the page. To satisfy some fad either of 
the author or. of the publishers, in place of the normal indentation the first line of each 
paragraph extrudes into the left-hand margin, thus producing, as it were, a series of 
spear-heads down the side of the page, which is distracting to the attention and trying 


to the eyes. 
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covers the years of the first World War and the two or three years 
following, while in Myself When Young (Heinemann, 10/6) Henry Handel 
Richardson (Mrs. J. G. Robertson) tells the story of her life up to 1903 
when she settled in London with her husband, who had accepted the Chair 
of German Language and Literature at University College. Henry 
Handel Richardson was the author of two novels, The Fortunes of Richard 
Mahoney and Maurice Guest, well known in their day, as well as other 
literary works, and appended to the present book is an essay on her work 
by her husband, the late Professor J. G. Robertson, found amongst his 
papers after his death. 

The Short Story, by Sean O’Faolain (Collins, 10/6) is a study by an 
Irish writer of the literary medium which he has made peculiarly his own. 
After some twenty-five pages devoted to a consideration of general matters 
and stressing particularly the need for the writer of the short story to adopt 
a personal. as opposed to a social, attitude towards his subject, Mr. 
O’Faolain passes on to a detailed discussion of Alphonse Daudet, Anton 
Chekhov and Guy de Maupassant. Then follow chapters on the conven- 
tions, the subject matter, the construction and the language of the short 
story; and finally, as illustrative material, there are eight complete stories, 
five of them written in English, two translated into English from French 
and one from Russian. The book is strangely eclectic — there is, for 
instance, no mention of such early masters of the short story as Edgar 
Allan Poe, while so far as English and American writers are concerned 
there is a marked bias in favour of the moderns — but all that Mr. 
O'Faolain has to say is well considered and worthy of serious attention, 
though at times he appears to say it at some length. 

Something approaching the German Festschrift, though with a difference, 
seems to be in process of establishing itself in Britain. Several examples 
have appeared recently but one of the most interesting, at least from the 
point of view of a student of literature, is Essays, Mainly on the Nineteenth 
Century, Presented to Sir Humphrey Milford (O.U.P., 15/—). As 
publisher to the University of Oxford, a position from which he retired in 
1945, Sir Humphrey performed a signal service to letters. His tastes and 
interests were catholic, but his favourite period was that which lay between 
the appearance of the Lyrical Ballads and the death of Queen Victoria. 
Hence the scope laid down for this volume of essays, in which a company 
of distinguished writers pay their homage to a distinguished publisher. 
Helen Darbyshire follows out the evolution of Wordsworth’s The 
Excursion, tracing back its origin to a much earlier poem of the same 
author's, The Ruined Cottage; A. L. P. Norrington discusses the origins 
and the revisions of Clough’s well-known poem Say Not The Struggle 
Nought Availeth, connecting it with the crusade of Garibaldi and his 
red-shirts for the liberation of Italy, while H. W. Garrod pays a well- 
merited tribute to the verse of Robert Louis Stevenson, which he feels has 
never been sufficiently appreciated. In a paper entitled A Poet in Walton 
Street Simon Nowell-Smith writes of the printing of Bridges’ Testament 
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of Beauty, R. W. Chapman contributes an instructive and entertaining 
essay on the names of certain characters in the political novels of Trollope, 
connecting them with living, contemporary counterparts, while Bernard 
Darwin deals with some of the sporting writers of the nineteenth century, 
though many readers will be disappointed that Surtees is left out of account. 
Still, where there is so much to choose from and so little space in which to 
treat it a writer is entitled to his own preferences, and Mr. Darwin confesses 
that he has never been able to appreciate Surtees or to get through a 
single one of his novels, ‘even at the point of the bayonet’. Finally, 
R. C. K. Ensor examines the position of English culture at the present day, 
indicating his hopes and fears for it; Frederick Page writes a clever and 
penetrating conversation on the merits of Browning's poetry, Sir Michael 
Sadleir tells of the quarrel between Marie Corelli and her early publisher 
Bentley in which that best-seller shows up in anything but a pleasant 
light, and S. C. Roberts, to round off the volume in a lighter vein, tells of 
his dream (as a publisher) of an interview with the perfect author, who 
modestly underrates his own abilities and goes out of his way to oblige 
and accommodate. These constitute the articles of purely literary interest, 
but there is also on the Church in the nineteenth century by R. H. Malden 
and another one on English musical taste by Ralph Vaughan-Williams. 
Altogether this is a volume of distinction and merit. 

Volume XXIV of the Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature. 
Essays by Divers Hands, edited by Clifford Bax (O. U. P., 10/6), 
maintains the usual high standard of that publication. Robert Speight 
writes upon ‘Shakespeare and Politics’, advancing the theory that the 
central theme of Shakespeare's historical plays is the problem of power 
and those who wield it. In a paper bristling with the technical vocabulary 
(Quiller-Couch would probably have called it the jargon) of psychology 
Gilbert Frankau enunciates the thesis — not so original after all — that 
within the personality of man there is a constant conflict between the 
conscious and the unconscious, and that literary inspiration is derived very 
largely from the little-known, unfathomable unconscious, while Harold 
Nicolson finds something of an illustration of the same thesis in Matthew 
Arnold, whom, in an essay entitled ‘On Re-Reading Matthew Arnold’, 
he exhibits as one of the most significant of all the Victorians, seeking 
to describe in terms of his own century the very same problems which beset 
our own. Under the title ‘Which Hazlitt ?’ Catherine Macdonald Maclean 
gives an estimate of Hazlitt as an essayist, emphasising the influence upon 
him of Coleridge and tracing out the development of his essays from their 
genesis in the maxim. Her paper is well balanced, carefully thought out, 
skilfully written and modest in its claims. By contrast Marie Stopes’ 
consideration of the poetry of Lord Alfred Douglas is extravagant and 
almost adulatory. To admit that he was a poet of no mean stature is 
one thing, to place him as a sonneteer beside Petrarch, Ronsard and 
Shakespeare, ‘and to imply, as Dr. Stopes does, that Milton, Keats and 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning are not to be put in the same class with him, 
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is another. Dr. Stopes’ advocacy of Douglas would have been more 
convincing if it had been less enthusiastic. “The Brothers Powys’, by Louis 
Umfreville Wilkinson, throws some penetrating sidelights upon a 
remarkable trio, comparing and contrasting their work and their tempera- 
ments and coming to the conclusion that Llewelyn was the greatest of them; 
but his paper is rather disconnected and diffuse. Conal O'Riordan 
contributes a most interesting account of his memories of Bloomsbury in 
the nineties of the last century, not completely to the credit of that age, 
for which, though it was the age of his youth, he appears to have no great 
liking, seeing it as he does as the age of illusions, dominated in particular 
by the two great illusions of Imperialism and Pessimism, with neither of 
which he has any sympathy. Finally John Gawsworth gives a survey of 
recent literature in French North Africa, though since almost all the names 
he mentions are virtually unknown in this country, save to specialists in 
the field. most of his essay has to be taken on trust. Possibly those to 
whom it was originally delivered as a lecture (the Fellows and members 
of the Society) were in a happier position. One always looks forward 
to this annual volume from the Royal Society of Literature, and expectation 
has not been disappointed. 

English scholarship has been deprived, by death, of Holbrook Jackson 
(d. June 17) and the Rev. Montague Summers (d. Aug. 10). Fortunately 
the list is the shortest for some years. 


Sheffield. FREDERICK T. Woop. 


Points of Modern English Syntax 
VI 
(Continued from the December number) 


21. All correspondents were agreed that the reason why watch is 
differently construed in the examples is that the verbs have different 
meanings. In the first sentence it may roughly be defined as ‘to look at’, 
in the second and third ‘to look and wait for some occurrence to take 
place’. In she watched the daylight increase the occurrence expressed 
by the verb stem is contemporaneous with the sensation or perception, 
the for-groups refer to a future occurrence (not an activity). 

This raises two subsidiary questions: why should for suggest this meaning 
and why should the verb stem take to in this case? Our Sheffield 
correspondent points out that for is quite frequently used after verbs 
to introduce something which is yet unrealized but towards which the 
notion of the verb is directed: to hope for the best, to look for an 
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improvement, to long for the summer, to sigh for the country, to try for a 
scholarship, to strive for promotion, etc. 

As for the use of the verb stem with fo he remarks that in the indefinite 
case with plain stem the verbal notion is preponderant, in the prepositional 
group it is the noun or pronoun that is notionally dominant, the verb stem 
being a kind of adjunct to the noun or pronoun, with a weakly final 
meaning, which explains the use of to. In she watched the daylight 
increase, what she was watching was not the daylight, but the increase 
of it; the daylight is only the secondary subject of increase, in no sense 
the object of watch. In she watched for the two to pass by and I watched 
for the hippopotamus to emerge from his covert, on the other hand, the 
subject is represented as expecting to see two people who would presently 
pass by, or respectively, a hippopotamus who would emerge from his 
covert. In sentences of this type the for-group, no doubt, is also the 
subject of the verb stem with fo, but at the same time something like a 
prepositional object to watch, and the verb stem takes to because of its 
weakly final meaning. The relations might be graphically represented 
as follows: 


.... watching | the daylight increase. 
....She watched for the two/to pass by. 
....1 watched for the ungainly creature|to emerge. 


22. The adjunct for him to sit down and answer it on the spot expresses 
the result of the activity denoted by the leading verb thought: he thought 
Stillman’s letter so important that he sat down and answered it on the 
spot. Another acceptable interpretation is that it denotes degree. 

23. In loose groups denoting persons that are intimately connected, by 
marriage, relationship, friendship, or social activities, both nouns take the 
genitive-suffix when the persons are thought of separately. This 
separation, as some correspondents rightly pointed out, is also brought 
out in the first sentence by the repetition of his. Sometimes the child 
associated the room with his father, sometimes with his mother. Had the 
writer wished to suggest that the child thought of the room as common 
between his parents, hence in the sense of the parental room, he would 
have said his father and mother’s room. (Dr. Wood remarks, incidentally, 
that in spoken English at least, it is in his opinion more usual to say 
mother and father than father and mother.) Similarly in example 3: 
William and Lavinia’s life would have suggested their life as man and 
wife; the writer was not thinking of their conjugal life, however, but of their 
individual characters. 

When the two coordinate nouns represent one single idea, in other 
words, when the ideas denoted by them are taken collectively, we find the 
group-genitive. Hence the Queen and her husband's relations with society 
in the last sentence; the reference is not to their individual, but to their joint 
relations with the people, in their function as Queen and Consort. Thus 
we always speak of William and Mary’s reign, because in 1689 the 
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sovereign power was vested in them jointly. Similarly Beaumont and 
Fletcher's plays, Gilbert and Sullivan’s operas, Liddell and Scott's Greek 
Lexicon. 

The second quotation seems to fly in the face of what has just been 
stated, and an English correspondent actually thinks the sentence incorrect. 
We are not prepared to accept a brief for its defence, for all language is 
not good language, even if it is used in an English Association Bulletin. 
Quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus. We have the quotation at second 
hand and cannot verify it just now. According to our English critic the 
sentence as it stands would suggest that there are two different editions 
of Sir William Alexander's works, one by Kastner and one by Charlton. 
Is our Oslo correspondent right when he reads in the quotation that the 
reviewer attributes an equal individual merit to each of the editors? Or 
does Professor Zandvoort hit the nail on the head, who suggests to me 
privately that the inflection of the two members in Kastner's and Charlton's 
may be due to the fact that the collaboration of the two scholars was only 
for the occasion of this particular text-edition, and that they do not form 
an inseparable pair like Beaumont and Fletcher, Gilbert and Sullivan, or 
Liddell and Scott? Quotations wanted ! 

24. The first two sentences are specifying in character, the last two 
represent the persons concerned as the object of a sense perception. See 
the article on Identifying and Classifying Sentences in English Studies 
for December last. We are pleased to say that our findings have been 
corroborated, independently of ourself, by Dr. Wood of Sheffield and 
Mr. I. A. Poldauf of Olomouc. We subjoin the remarks of the former. 


In the first two sentences he is employed because it refers to someone who has 
already been introduced to us as a person (a British officer; a middle-aged man) and of 
whose personality we have been made aware because we have been told of their acting 
as persons (using a Sten gun and dreaming a dream). In the third sentence the reference 
is not, strictly speaking, to a person, but to the clatter of the shoes or what might be 
inferred from it; hence not he but if is used. Mr. Geard might have said Is that noise 
your son?, quite nonsense of course logically, but nevertheless good colloquial English. 
With sentence 4, it is true, we are concerned with a person, but he is presented in a very 
impersonal manner, more as a sight than a human being. Everything mentioned about him 
is external — small stature, bald head, red nose, baize apron. If refers, then, not so much 
to the person in the doorway as the spectacle in the doorway. I think one may say 
that if is used to identify a person from descriptive details of his appearance, behaviour 
etc. which have been previously given. 


A figure coming down the street passed the door — it stood open to air the room, 
which was warm, the weather being close for the time of the year — came back again, 
looked in, walked in, exclaiming loudly, ‘Copperfield! It is possible?) It was Mr. 
Micawber. (Dickens, David Copperfield, Chap. XVII.) 


She raised her head with a start at the sound of footsteps on the gravel path. A caller 
at this hour of the day, when all decent folks should be asleep in their kitchens or their 
parlours, according to their several estates: she was a little annoyed. But as the footsteps 
drew nearer and she saw from behind the curtain who her visitor was, all her annoyance 
faded and she opened the door wide to welcome her. It was Maria Cragg. (H. W. 
Freeman, Joseph and His Brethren, Chap. III.) 
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Notice that before if is used the visitor has already been referred to by the pronoun 
her, but we are left in ignorance of her identity. J¢ (the presence of which she has become 
aware by the sound of the footsteps, and the figure she has seen from behind the curtains) 
is then identified as Maria Cragg. 


So much for the remarks of our Sheffield correspondent. Mr. I. A. 
Poldauf of the Palacky University of Olomouc (Czechoslovakia) comes 
to identical conclusions. 


25. Sweet in a letter to Johan Storm, quoted in the latter’s Englische 
Philologie (p. 1018), says: ‘The genders of animals require investigation. 
.... As a general rule we apply “he” or “she” to animals as soon as we 
take an individual interest in them: children will even speak of their 
silkworms, etc. as ‘‘she”.’ 


The need signalized by Sweet in the opening sentence of the above 
passage has not yet been met. What can be said on the subject in the 
present state of our knowledge is well and concisely put by our Sheffield 
correspondent. 


(i) All creatures other than human beings may be referred to by the neuter pronoun if; 
but in the case of domestic animals like the cat and dog, the horse or cow, which are felt 
to have some degree of personality, to which names are given, and for which man often 
entertains an affection, they are frequently personalised, when he or she is employed, 
according to the sex. No doubt this tendency is strengthened by the fact that there is a 
different word for the male and the female of the species in many cases: e.g. bull and 
cow, mare and stallion, cock and hen. 

(ii) For other animals if is the normal word used, though when the reference is to 
one particular creature in which we are interested at the moment (e.g. a hare, a fox, a rat 
etc.) we may sometimes personalise it, when the masculine pronoun is used irrespective 
of its sex, which we probably do not know or in which we feel no concern. Thus the 
mere fact that the hippopotamus is referred to as he does not necessarily mean that it was 
a male one. It may perhaps be regarded as analogous to the use of a masculine pronoun 
to denote human beings of either sex (Jf a person breaks the law he will be punished). 
Cowper, it is true, writing in one of his letters of a pet hare, refers to it as she, but then 
that was a domesticated hare of whom he had made a friend. The lower down we go in 
the animal kingdom the less frequent and the less appropriate personalisation becomes, so 
that to refer to a fly as he produces a slightly humorous effect as seems to have been 
intended in the quotation given. 

It may be noticed in passing that, curiously enough, such inanimate things as ships, 
railway engines, motor cars, aeroplanes, and pieces of machinery, when personalised, are 
referred to by the feminine pronoun she, even, in the case of ships, when they have a 
masculine name like The Highland King or The Chinese Prince. 


This is presumably as far as we can safely go in the present state of 
our knowledge, but it is certainly not the last word. I have heard an old 
and disreputable-looking tomcat constantly referred to as ‘she’ by its doting 
mistress, and inversely have observed that a bitch was addressed as ‘old 
boy’ by its master, who invariably used the masculine pronouns to refer to 
the animal. In the household of an English friend of mine, the master 
calls the dog ‘he’, the mistress ‘she’; the children are divided in their 
allegiance. And I have heard the masculine and the feminine pronouns 
used with a fine impartiality of animals whose sex the speaker could not 
possibly know (as ‘she’ of a bird, supposed to be an eagle, wheeling far 
over our heads in Switzerland) 
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On the strength of the available evidence — admittedly too scanty — 
I would venture the tentative hypothesis that, even in the case of domestic 
animals, the sex of the animal may well be among the least important 
factors to determine the use of the referring pronouns, and that it is 
perhaps rather the psychological make-up of the speaker, among which 
his sex, his temper, his mood of the moment, and his attitude towards the 
animal in question, that decide the nature of the pronouns. It need hardly 
be pointed out that to call a pronominal use based on such _ highly 
complicated factors ‘gender’ is to stretch the meaning of the term beyond 
breaking-point. 

26. The relation between an attributive genitive and its leading member 
(its ‘headword’) is that existing between the subject of a sentence and 
its verbal predicate with its complements (its objects, predicative adjuncts, 
adverb adjuncts, etc.). Thus my father’s books may suggest that the 
father has, writes, collects, binds, has the custody of books, etc. etc., 
according to the situation. This also applies to the so-called ‘objective 
genitive’: Jane Austen’s readers = Jane Austen has readers, is read; 
my accusers = I am accused, I have accusers; Lincoln’s murder = Lincoln 
was murdered. The only kind of attributive genitive this does not apply 
to is the classifying genitive of measure: a yard’s distance. But apart from 
that the ‘rule’ holds and we can even invert it: where no such predicative 
relation is thought of, no genitive is used. This supplies us with a clue 
to the difference between consumer's needs and consumer needs. The 
former construction suggests that a consumer has certain needs; it is the 
person that is thought of and about whom, so to say, something is predicated 
by means of the leading member. The construction with the attributive 
noun stem, on the other hand, is a colourless, impersonal group, approaching 
the character of a compound. This explains why we can only speak of 
consumer goods: the meaning is ‘goods for consumers’ not ‘consumers use 
goods’. Similarly the average undergraduate’s life = the average under- 
graduate leads a certain kind of life, but undergraduate life and its problems 
= life as lived by undergraduates; a peasant’s family = a peasant has a 
family; a peasant family = a family consisting of peasants; the Burnells’ 
children, = the Burnells have children; the Burnell children = the children 
called Burnell; the Observer notice = the notice in the Observer; the 
Observer's notice = the paper has written about it. 

The reader may be interested to learn what our Sheffield correspondent, 
a man to whose fine sprachgefiihl we have more than once been indebted 
for a subtle remark, has to say about the matter. 


There is no real difference beyond a slight one of view-point. Consumer needs is just 
another example of that reprehensible ‘officialese’ which nowadays besprinkles the pages 
of so many publications of government departments or public corporations. In using the 
term in its report the Times Weekly Edition is probably merely reproducing the wording 
of the announcement issued by the Board of Trade, whose main concern is with the needs 
that it has to attempt to supply, not with the consumers as persons, either individually 
or collectively. It therefore deems a mere adjective sufficient, since all that it requires 
is a label to distinguish one kind of need from another. It may also have been influenced 
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by tne already-existent term consumer goods (another ugly and objectionable piece of 
officialese); the need for consumer goods becomes consumer needs. But the interest of 
the Times is not in the needs, since it has not to supply them, but in the consumer, whose 
notice it wishes to attract to the article; hence it heads it Adviser on Consumer’s Needs.1 


As for the difference between consumer's needs and consumers’ needs, 
we must begin by pointing out, without an apology for being obvious, that 
the difference is one of spelling only; it does not reflect any distinction of 
form, ie. of sound. One might suppose it superfluous to observe this, 
but experience teaches it is not, for it is an almost universal piece of 
superstition that the spelling consumers’ ‘expresses’ a genitive plural. The 
unfortunate fact is that it does nothing of the sort. As there seems to be 
much faulty observation and loose thinking on this subject, even among 
grammarians of note, I may be allowed to expatiate a little on it. 

Is there such a thing as a genitive plural in English? I think there is, 
but only when the word in the genitive expresses plurality by its form: 
their wives’ clothes, children’s garments, men’s voices, a thieves’ den. 
Apart from cases like these, where plurality consequently is formally 
indicated, the genitive does not suggest number. The newcomer’s entry 
and the newcomers’ entry are phonetically indistinguishable, and if we 
associate plurality with the second of this pair, it is not because of any 
distinction of form in the genitive noun, but because of the situation or 
context in which the group is used. When we have been talking about 
two girls, a genitive group like the girls’ bedroom will be taken to refer 
to the bedroom of two girls, not because of any distinctive factor in the 
form [g?lz], but on account of the situation in which we use the group. 
Not rarely also, it is the nature of the noun in the genitive, not its form, 
that compels us to take it in a plural sense. Thus in my grandparents’ 
room it is not the form of the word grandparents’ that suggests plurality, 
but the character of the word, its meaning, which suggests two people. 
In other cases, again, the meaning of the head word compels us to take 
the noun in the genitive for a plural. If a lovers’ quarrel suggests a plural 
idea and a lover's sorrows not, this is not due to any difference in the 
form of [lavaz], which does not exist, but to the fact that it takes at least 
two people to quarrel, whereas one may find cause for sorrow in oneself 
alone. Similarly the Ladies’, Gallery (in the House of Commons), the 
masters’ commonroom, a girls’ school, a ladies’ committee, a prisoners’ camp 
suggest plurality, not by the form of the word in the genitive, but by the 
fact that a gallery, a commonroom, a school, a committee, and a camp are 
ideas we naturally associate with a number of people, not with a single 
individual. Often, finally, the notion of plurality is suggested by syntactic 
means. In Florence Nightingale employed soldiers’ wives to do the laundry 
work the plural idea of soldiers’ is not denoted by the form of that word, 


1 Compare the following quotation supplied by Mr. J. Gerritsen: 
... to do this he must produce evidence of genuine consumer need. 
Where consumer need has been proved ‘the trade’ can point to evidence of remarkable 
progress. ‘ Punch, 28.9.49, p. iii. 
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which is identical with that represented by soldier’s, but 1. by the form of 
the headword wives, which, seeing that Christian nations are or are supposed 
to be monogamous, suggests a corresponding plurality in the husbands, the 
soldiers, and 2. by the absence of the indefinite article before soldiers’ (the 
singular number would require a soldier's wife). In our text, finally, 
consumer's in the heading of the article, suggests a plural idea because of 
the absence of an article. 

In short. it will always be found that, apart from cases where the plural 
meaning of the word is indicated by a special form (men’s, women’s, 
children’s, thieves’, etc.) the genitive itself does not indicate number. 
When the idea of plurality is to be conveyed, English has the disposal of 
a variety of means, but unfortunately not a change in the form of the 
genitive, which is immutable. The notion of plurality can be conveyed 
by the situation or context, the meaning of the genitive (my grandparents’ 
room), the meaning of the headword (a prisoners’ camp), or by some 
syntactic means (absence of articles, use of numerical pronouns, etc.) 

The traditional graphic variants ‘s and s’ are acceptable because they 
afford the reader a visual aid to the meaning intended. In the case of 
classifying genitives it is however perfectly immaterial which spelling we 
use. Consumer's needs, the spelling favoured by The Times in our 
sentence, may be looked upon as the plural of the consumer's need (where 
consumer's is the genitive of the representative noun stem or, as it is also 
known, the classifying noun stem). The plural idea suggested by 
consumer's needs, as I have remarked, is obtained by the absence of the 
article. The spelling consumers’ needs suggests ‘consumers have certain 
needs’, where consumers is a collective plural. But the spellings only 
suggest this, they do not express it. See Zandvoort, A Handbook 
of English Grammar, 3rd ed., § 293. 


VI 


27. “Want a cigarette ?’ he said. 

“No, thank you’, she said. ‘Thank you ever so much, just the same.’ 

‘Sorry I've only got these kind’, he said. ‘You got any of your own?’ Dorothy 
Parker, Lament for the Living, p. 3 (Zephyr Books) .2 


Comment on these kind. 


28. Everybody waits on themselves, and it's practically always supper, not dinner, and 
nobody dreams of changing their clothes. E. M. Delafield, Late and Soon2 


Explain the singular verbs and the plural pronouns. 
29. Although the book is small, it is important. 

However small the book may be, it is important. 

Small as the book is, it is important. 


If the book is small, it is important. 


2 Submitted by Mr. N. C, Andriessen, of Haarlem. 
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The sub-clauses in the above sentences are by common consent said to 
be concessive. Do you feel any difference in the kind of concession 
expressed by the various forms of the clauses ? 


30. She and Jean needed sons if they were to realize all her ambitions — own their 
land instead of rent it, work several acres, and finally build them a house that was 
really a house. E. Mannin, Children of the Earth, I, ch. 6. I, p. 64 (Penguin). 


In the above sentence them refers to ‘she and Jean’. Would a non-emphatic 
compound personal pronoun (themselves) be possible here? If so, would 
it make any difference to the meaning of the sentence? 


31. The problem which I am setting before myself may best be indicated by a comparison. 
A. H. Gardiner, The Theory of Speech and Language, p. 5. 

When they had drunk it, he took off his tunic and lay in one chair, rested his legs 
on another, and spread his overcoat across himself. Penguin Parade I, p. 205. 

Who was that young fellow he brought with him? Sweet, Spoken English, p. 76. 

The girl swept out to her brougham, and left Harry to pay and bring the box with 
him Katherine Mansfield, The Doll's House, p. 10. 


Why are the compound personal pronouns used in the preposition groups 
of the first two sentences, and the simple pronouns in the last two? 


32. Will you help me get these letters addressed ? 
Will you help me to get these letters addressed ?% 


Is there to your mind any difference in the meaning of these sentences? 


33. So he tied Peter’s arm to Peter’s body with his neck scarf. Rose Macaulay, The 
Lee Shore, ch. I, p. 4. 


Can you think of any reason why the author should have repeated Peter’s 
instead of writing his? 


34. ‘(The article) interested me’, she said, ‘though not so much as the novel.’ 

‘The novel? Which novel?’ said the wife. ‘Is there another new one?’ 
D. H. Lawrence, The Woman Who Rode Away, p. 23 (Albatross). 

‘Where did you go for a holiday ?’ 

‘Well, at first it was settled that I was to go to Switzerland with my father and 
the girls.’ 

‘Which girls ?’ 

‘Why, my sister and my cousin Annie.’ Sweet, Elementarbuch, No. 73. 


Explain the use of which. 
Answers and comments may be sent to: 


Haarlem (Holland), P, A. ERADES. 
Frans Halsstraat 21. 


3 Submitted by Dr. Frederick Wood, of Sheffield. 
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Periodicals Received 


The Review of English Studies. XXIV, 95. July 1948. G. Stillwell, Chaucer in 
Tartary. — E. M. Wilson, Rule a Wife and Have a Wife, and El Sagaz Estacio. — 
Ph. Freeman, William Walsh and Dryden: recently recovered letters. — A. R. 
Humphreys, ‘The Friend of Mankind’ (1700—60) — an aspect of eighteenth-century 
sensibility. — R. F. Brinkley, Coleridge transcribed. — P. Turner, Aurora versus 
the Angel. — Id. XXIV, 96. Oct. 1948. M. Galway, Chaucer, Graunson, and 
Isabel of France. — J. M. Nosworthy, The narrative sources of The Tempest. — 
A. F. Allison, Crashaw and St. Francois de Sales. — H. M. Margoiiouth, 
Notes on Blake. — Id. XXV, 97. Jan. 1949. L. M. Oliver, John Foxe and The 
Conflict of Conscience. — D. Hewitt, The Very Pompes of the Divell — popular 
and folk elements in Elizabethan and Jacobean drama. — H. J. Oliver, Izaak 
Walton as author of Love and Truth and Thealma and Clearchus. — C. S. Emden, 
Rhytmical features in Dr. Johnson’s prose. — Id. XXV, 98. April 1949. P. Maguire, 
The Significance of Haukyn, Activa Vita, in Piers Plowman. — S. Thomas, The 
bibliographical links between the first two Quartos of Romeo and Juliet. — W. A. 
Murray, Donne and Paracelsus: an essay in interpretation. — H. F. Brooks, The 
‘Imitation’ in English poetry, especially in formal satire, in the Age of Pope. — T. C. 
Fan, Chinese fables and anti-Walpole journalism. — Id. XXV, 99. July 1949. B. von 
Lindheim, OE. ‘Dréam’ and its subsequent development. — H. Fisch, Bishop 
Hall’s meditations. — F. T. Prince, The influence of Tasso and Della Casa on Milton’s 
diction. — G. L. Phillips, Mrs. Montague and the Climbing-Boys. — Id. XXV, 
100. Oct. 1949, W. Frost, An interpretation of Chaucer's Knight's Tale. — H. R. 
Hoppe, English actors at Ghent in the seventeenth century. — I. P. Watt, The 
naming of characters in Defoe, Richardson, and Fielding. 


The Modern Language Review. XLIII,2. April 1948. B. W. Downs, Anglo-Danish 
literary relations 1867—1900. The fortunes of English literature in Denmark. — L. 
Thorpe, A source of the ‘Confessio Amantis.. — E. M. Simpson, Donne's Spanish 
authors. — H. Jenkins, Benlowes and Milton. — Id. XLIII, 3. July 1948. H. J. C. 
Grierson, John Donne and the “Via Media’. — A. Stein, Joseph Hall’s imitation 
of Juvenal. — A. A. Parker, Henry VIII in Shakespeare and Calderon. An 
appreciation of ‘La cisma de Ingalaterra’.. — Id. XLIII, 4. Oct. 1948. F. Pyle, 
‘Twelfth Night’, “King Lear’ and ‘Arcadia’. — F, M. Todd, Wordsworth, Helen 
Maria Williams and France. — A. M. D. Hughes, ‘Alastor, or the Spirit of Solitude’. 
— Id. XLIV, 1. Jan. 1949. M. P. McDiarmid, The Spanish plunder of William 
Drummond of Hawthornden. — M. Hussey, Arthur Dent's ‘Plaine Mans Path-Way 
to Heaven’. — Id. XLIV, 2. April 1949. M. Galway, The ‘Troilus’ frontispiece. — 
L. Whitbread, The Old English ‘Exhortation to Christian Living’: some textual 
problems. — M. C. Bradbrook, The elegant eccentrics. — Id. XLIV, 3. July 1949. 
P. Thomson, John Donne and the Countess of Bedford. — A. J. Mill, John Stuart 
Mill's visit to Wordsworth, 1831. — J. Hennig, Early English translations of 
Goethe’s essays on Byron, 


Neophilologus. XXXII, 3. Juli 1948. B. J. Timmer, Beowulf: The poem and the 
poet, — Id. XXXII, 4. Oct. 1948. R. Vleeskruyer, A. Campbell's views on 
Inguaeonic. — Id. XXXIII, 1. Jan. 1949. H. S. Bennett, Shakespeare’s stage and 
audience. — Id. XXXIII, 2. A. C. Bouman, Leodum is minum: Beadohild’s complaint. 
— W. van Maanen, A note on Shelley's Ozymandias. — Id. XXXIII, 3. Juli 
1949. A. G. H. Bachrach, The great chain of acting. — Id. XXXIII, 4. Okt. 
1949. C. L. Draper, Falstaff's Bardolph. — J. Swart, Polychronica. — Id. XXXIV, 
1, Jan. 1950. W. Schrickx, Shakespeare and the School of Night: an estimate and 
further interpretations, 


Man’s Part in the Fall of Woman 
I 


Much as we may consider ourselves fortunate, with the late Charles 
Williams, for having lived at a time when Milton’s fame was most bluntly 
and resolutely questioned, we cannot help being disappointed by some 
of the conclusions arrived at in this reassessment of Milton’s human and 
literary stature. The personal courage and disinterestedness with which 
the challengers applied themselves to the thankless task of pointing out 
Milton's faults was indeed certain to command our respect, no less than 
the nobleness as well as the readiness of mind shown by ‘literary scholars 
and gentlemen’ who were roused to champion the accused. It seems, 
however, that in spite of the great wealth of learning and ingenuity brought 
to the case some of the points at issue were not fully cleared up, nor, of 
course, have all the conflicting views been reconciled so far. 

The volume of purely adverse criticism was indeed very slight: it 
consisted of a few ‘asides’ on Milton’s defective morals, diction or 
versification, interspersed with a number of rather more scathing remarks 
on his lack of craftsmanship and imagination. On the other hand, those 
writers who were primarily concerned with Milton’s defence were most 
entertaining where they were polemical and most enlightening where 
they spoke from a comprehensive knowledge of their subject and tried to 
give an independent view of its scope and purport. 

Yet even the most instructive among favourable studies were forced, in 
places, to confess to a curious lack of conviction. especially with regard to 
Milton’s personal belief and the ultimate meaning of his work, in particular 
of Paradise Lost, the test piece of the controversy. There is disagreement 
on the basic problems of the poem, and it almost looks as if a balance 
could not be struck with a work so vast and complex. The reasons for this 
apparent uneasiness seem to me to lie in the very nature of the objections 
raised against Milton, and it may be well to survey them briefly. 

Milton's professed religious belief is, for many critics, too obvious and 
obtrusive. They are suspicious of a man who, in the face of most pressing 
difficulties, brings himself rationally to find his solution in Christian faith. 
His poem, in which ideas as conflicting as omnipotence, reason and freewill| 
are made the mainsprings of epic action, seems to others to be incapable 
of dealing successfully either with innocence or sin, Any attempt of the 
poet’s at psychological motivation tends to look inadequate in a story 
mainly peopled with celestial beings who are confronted with two human 
creatures more or less put at their mercy. There is too great a variety 
of levels felt in the narrative. While in the abstract the poet’s belief 
always enables a reader to know where he stands, one may in individual 


E. S. XXXI. 1950. ; 4 
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situations be at a loss to what sphere of experience to attribute an event. 
In places where unambiguous presentation of facts or feelings would be 
greatly valued, the story is resolved into a dramatic contest of opposites 
and the reader left to rely on his own intellectual or emotional collaboration. 
The fact that Paradise Lost very often has no immediate appeal to the 
modern consciousness has been attributed to a failure in sensual realization 
of the constituent poetic unit as well as of the organized whole and an 
ensuing vagueness has been held to reveal a fundamental lack of intellectual 
grasp upon the subject. Finally, it has been argued that one of the main 
causes of this fault is Milton’s deliberate use of unidiomatic, latinized 
English and his insistence on the Grand Style. 

Some of the recent writers on Milton have carefully tried to find a basis 
from which it might be possible to solve these and similar questions. 
Mr. Lewis! has ably demonstrated that only by an acceptance of the 
ritualistic nature of an epic poem can we ever hope to enjoy it. Professor 
Bowra? has given an impressive account of the great European tradition of 
epic on which Milton rests and which we had better be aware of if we are 
to understand him. (After all, this should not deter the reader of a 
modern work like Finnegans Wake, which comprises within itself the lore 
of all lands and times and for whose understanding, as Mr. William 
McAlpine has stated, among other things familiarity with the topography 
of the city of Dublin is required.) Both Mr. Lewis and Mr. Rajan* have 
explained that in a pre-eminently epic and heroic poem like Paradise Lost 
we must not expect the properties of the short lyric and that Milton’s use 
of foreign inversions is a highly conscious stylistic means with which to 
create, by an elaborate sequence of poetic impacts, the desired ‘natural’ 
order of impressions in the mind of the reader. Similarly, Mr. Rajan and 
Professor Douglas Bush* have remarked that Milton’s heavily censured 
vagueness and generality are a consequence of the self-imposed restraint 
on the part of a poet whose theme admits of no local particularism and 
who, by his detachment and the sacrifice of individual concrete facilities, 
aims at a more universal simplicity: at the permanence of the sublime. 

Various other studies have yielded further new insight into Milton's 
specific manner of presenting and shaping his subject. They can all help 
us to arrive at a fuller understanding of the text. With this aim in mind 
we shall profitably take into account also the relevant criticism brought 
against Milton; we shall not ignore Dr. Leavis’s® method of approach, 


1 C. S, Lewis, A Preface to Paradise Lost. London : New York : Toronto (Oxford 
University Press), 1942. 

2 C. M. Bowra, From Virgil to Milton, London (Macmillan), 1945. 

3 B. Rajan, Paradise Lost and the Seventeenth Century Reader. London (Chatto and 
Windus), 1947, 

4 Douglas Bush, Paradise Lost in Our Time : Some Comments, Ithaca, New York 
(Cornell University Press), 1945. 

5 F, R. Leavis, Revaluation : Tradition and Development in English Poetry. Lond 
(Chatto and Windus), 1936. ; eecatriaes 
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which is the outcome of legitimate scientific doubt and leaves ample room 
for his assured belief that Milton — to use Mr. Middleton Murry’s phrase 
— is great ‘in some valid sense of the word’. Comprehensive, scholarly 
investigation into epic tradition as well as into Milton's background of 
Puritanism and Renaissance heritage together with severest strictures will 
have been put to their best use only if they serve a more truly genuine 
interpretation of Milton's work. 

Important hints as to the direction in which to proceed are given by 
Professor Douglas Bush and Mr. Rajan, who concur with Mr. Lewis in 
pointing out that Milton, as he progresses in his narrative, deliberately 
manipulates his readers by an infinitely subtle if largely intuitive play upon 
their conscious and unconscious understanding, by sounds, words, allusions, 
pictures set in motion by a kind of ‘subterranean’ creative force that envelops 
them in an irresistible flow of imagination, making you feel ‘the enormous 
onward pressure of the great stream on which you are embarked’*. The 
term ‘rhetoric’, which has been used disparagingly of Milton’s style, here 
comes into its own again. A wealth of connotation and verbal interaction 
has been found to pervade the poetic texture, although the effect upon 
the reader does not, as might have been expected from what I said before, 
consist so much in his ready acceptance of learned allusion as in his 
associative and emotional reaction to linguistic matter. Commenting on 
P, L. IV, 268-287, Mr. Lewis clearly brings out this point: 


A moment later Eden is compared to the Nysician isle and to Mount Amara. Unlearned 
readers may reassure themselves. In order to get the good out of this simile it is not 
at all necessary to look up these places in the notes, nor has pedantry any share in 
the poet’s motives for selecting them. All that we need to know the poet tells us. The 
one was a river island and the other a high mountain, and both were hiding places. If 
only we will read on, asking no questions, the sense of Eden's secrecy, of things 
infinitely precious, guarded, locked up, and put away, will come out of that simile 
and enrich what Milton is all the time trying to evoke in each reader — the consciousness 
of Paradise.” 


However, we are not considering, say, a sonnet, where the minutely 
organized whole accrues from the high-strung and condensed poetic content, 
nor indeed one of the later plays of Shakespeare’s which come near to 
being ‘expanded metaphors’. An epic poem is akin to prose fiction in that 
it works by the illusion of space and time realized in the creative imagining 
of factual and\mental landscapes and of sequences of events, actions, or 
thoughts; by means of prolonged and intricately woven descriptions we 
are made to feel in the way desired, by dialogue we are shown how 
decisions take shape and by human deeds and physical movement the 
carrying into effect of intentions and longings is brought home to us. 
It is the interrelation of any two or more of these constituent units that 
counts in the ultimate impression made by an epic poem; it is the manner 


8 C. S. Lewis, op. Cite pees 
a= op. cits ps 42. 
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in which an individual situation is suddenly thrown into relief by something 
that follows or has preceded, the way a climax is carefully prepared by 
a mood or transformed by an afterthought; it is tension transmitting, by 
way of more or less resistent subject-matter, particles of significance from 
one point in the development of narrative to another. If it could be made 
clear that this interplay of energies does (or does not) bear some definite 
relation to an underlying order, some valuable interpretation of the text 
would be achieved. A feeling that such a formative principle is at work 
in Paradise Lost may have evoked, in Matthew Arnold and others, the 
metaphor architectonic, which is so vehemently refuted by Dr. Leavis. 
What is referred to is perhaps more aptly comparable to an ideal kind of 
motion picture, whose technique of variable focus and prominence would 
command the whole range of human emotion, of movement and sound, as 
well as of the different levels and intensities of experience and consciousness. 


II 


These factors would have to be borne in mind if we were to gain an under- 
standing of what Milton conveys. But then it depends on whether we are 
willing to accept the text as such or whether we find it to be teeming with 
inconsistencies and therefore unworthy of close inspection. Mr. Lewis 
accepts it and is mainly concerned with explaining it, although he notes a 
structural flaw. Dr. Tillyard® accepts it, for he makes it the basis of a 
study in Milton's psychological development. At the same time his chapters 
on conscious and unconscious meaning and on ‘Possible Inconsistency’ imply 
that there are passages in Paradise Lost that cannot be taken at their face 
value. Most of Professor Waldock’s® stimulating account of ‘what happens’ 
in the poem is indeed concerned with the text but only in so far as it proves 
that the story ‘breaks at its centre’. Milton, so Professor Waldock 
contends, does not believe what he is out to tell us, his theme clashes with 
his feeling about life and has ‘denied him the full expression of his deepest 
interests’; some of the scenes in Paradise Lost have therefore to be taken 
‘as essentially humbug’. All this would call for detailed comment; it falls 
in, however, with that lesser uneasiness of other writers about certain 
deficiencies in Milton’s presentation of his subject. Those deficiencies 
are said to occur in various places in the narrative but they must, of course, 
become most striking when they affect the vital junctures, especially the 
Fall itself. Not only will the poet appear to be faltering in his movement, 
he even forgets his main business, he no longer cares for it and lets 
himself be carried away by what he really thinks as well as by all kinds of 
unconscious tendencies. . 

Milton's description of the Fall has always attracted readers and critics 
alike and the relatively great number of recent attempts at a new inter- 


8 E.iM. W. Tillyard, Milton. London (Chatto and Windus), 1930. 
® A.J. A. Waldock, ‘Paradise Lost’ and its Critics. Cambridge (University Press), 1947. 
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pretation have testified to its unabating appeal. A widespread mistrust of 
the text can at once be noticed; many writers seem to be looking for 
something behind the words as they stand, and a certain diffidence even 
as to what the poet may really have thought and felt is shown in the 
somewhat disconcerted search for a formula of the Fall™. Since it must 
be obvious for a twentieth century reader that the word disobedience does 
not cover the case, critics substitute others like triviality or curiosity with 
regard to Eve, and uxoriousness (used by Milton himself in De Doctrina 
Christiana"), sensuousness, love, or perverted will with regard to Adam. 
To Professor Waldock the fact that a comprehensive phrase cannot be 
found is a sure sign that the story does not hold firm. It is, however, 
almost certain that this game about finding the right name for the cause 
of the Fall cannot help us on. If we want to understand Paradise Lost 
aright, we shall have to look at it as a whole, analyse individual parts with 
full awareness of their poetic prominence within the whole, and also to take 
into account what surrounds them. 

Eve's Fall constitutes, as has been observed by Professor Waldock, 
a ‘sequence’ of events. It is a gradual slipping into sin, not one 
momentaneous decision to choose the way of evil. This, I suggest, is how 
the majority of human beings are led to go wrong. It begins with some 
very slight deviation from the right course, so slight indeed, that by a 
good show of rhetoric it may still be represented as perfectly respectable. 
But, once the ball is set rolling, it will seem to many of us to be easier 
to keep it rolling than to check it. It is true that very often a major 
hesitation occurs at a stage in the downward slide when all is still not 
lost, when retreat might yet be brought about; however, there is the 
momentum of the initial step, there is the propensity towards a land of 
miracles unknown, and there is the thrill of unwonted experience overruling 
any critical attitude to what is happening. After this, a stage is soon 
reached when the culprit becomes aware of the distance he has covered from 
what he feels was his original innocence. He now knows for certain that 
he has gone astray, that he has definitely been corrupted. The fact that 
the feeling of guilt is due to a gradual process can hardly be counted as an 
excuse. There can be no essential difference between a sin so arrived at 
and that arising from one wilful act. This would imply that we are 
responsible for all our sins, big or small, and although psychologists tend 
to excuse anything, they usually do so only after the sinner has paid a 
heavy penalty for his offence. Life does not even consider whether he has 
been foully deceived and ambushed into it: but whoever has been instru- 
mental in alluring his fellow to sin shall be doubly punished, by God's law, 
unless he repent. 


10 cf, Paul Turner, Woman and the Fall of Man (English Studies, vol. XXIX, No. 1, 
Feb. 1948, pp. 1-18). 

11 Columbia Milton, vol. XV, p. 182: ‘uxorius hic, mariti illa inobservantior’. 

12 op. cit., p. 30,. 
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Three stages have normally been distinguished in Eve's Fall: her setting 
forth alone, her temptation by Satan, and her eating of the apple. Professor 
Waldock has drawn attention to Eve’s pausing before she plucks the 
apple, which is, I think, worth considering. Further, it has been stated 
by several critics (among whom Professor Waldock and Mr. Schultz **) 
that Eve’s dream virtually forms part of her Fall, a view that in the age 
of psycho-analysis needs no defence. I would suggest that we are entitled 
to trace the beginnings still further back in the story, namely as far back 
as Adam's first mention of the Tree of Knowledge. Adam had been told 
by God himself ** that he was not to eat 


.. of the Tree whose operation brings 
Knowledg of good and ill,15 


His account of the episode to Raphael is not only part of his design to 
detain him but also reveals his wish to solicit the Angel's comment on the 
story of his, Adam's, creation. He craved Raphael's information on all 
points of celestial order which he could not understand with his own 
intelligence. God's command about the Tree of Knowledge was one of 
those points that concerned him most directly and he was anxious to make 
the angel speak on the subject. However, putting blunt questions to the 
heavenly visitor — though he was quite ‘affable’ — would not do; Adam 
thought he knew a better way to elicit what he wanted to know and 
added, rhetorically: 
Sternly he pronounc’d 
The rigid interdiction, which resounds 


Yet dreadful in mine eare, though in my choice 
Not to incur; 16 


The mistake he made — a pardonable one in the circumstances — was, 
of course, to try and find out about too many things at a time. The 
Archangel replies only to the most urgent point of Adam’s passion for 
Eve and then departs. But we can safely assume that the haunting idea 
of the Forbidden Tree lingered on in Adam’s mind and was discussed 
with Eve before the entry of the Fiend. But the argument was probably 
never carried beyond very inadequate conjectures about the possible meaning 
of the Tree and the reason of God's ‘sole command’, and, furnished 
though they were with reasoning intellects, Adam and Eve came nowhere 
nearer a solution, which must have made the problem all the more 
intriguing. 

Thus, when Adam, within hearing of the wary Satan, first speaks of 
the Tree*’, his words clearly imply that this is yet another occasion on 


13 Howard Schultz, Satan's Serenade (Philological Quarterly, vol. XXVII, No. 1, 
Jan. 1948, pp. 17-26). 

14 Columbia Milton, P. L. VIII, 319-333, 

16 P, L. VIII, 323-324. 

16 Pp, L. VIII, 333-336. 

Ww Pp. L. IV, 411-437. 
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which he brings up the subject (‘for well thou knowst / God hath 
pronounc’t it death to taste that Tree’). There is something routine-like 
about his tone: Eve had heard from him about the Tree soon after her 
creation and to all appearance it has been one of their favourite topics ever 
since. The strange inflection of ‘needs must the power / That made us 
... | Be infinitly good’ as well as the juxtaposition of God's goodness and 
what to Adam and Eve might have looked like God's wilfulness suggest 
Adam's peculiar interest in the subject. The praise of God’s goodness 
invariably evokes in him the Forbidden Tree as a kind of contrast, or 
else the mention of the Tree has to be preluded by the praise of God to 
make it sound more casual, since, after all, God's liberal kindness infinitely 
outweighs the ‘sole command’. Mr. Diekhoff** is probably right in pointing 
out that Satan, at this stage in the story, has to be told of the prohibition 
‘so that he may engineer the fall’, that it is ‘for his ears, for the sake of 
narrative economy, that mention of the prohibition is so quickly brought 
into the dialogue’, not for the sake of showing that Adam is ‘irked’ by or 
‘rebellious’ against its unreasonableness. Yet there can be no doubt about 
his preoccupation with a vital part of his immediate condition of life, which 
he fails to understand and about which he seems constantly to have to 
check himself: 


Then let us not think hard 
One easie prohibition, who enjoy 
Free leave so large to all things else, and choice 
Unlimited of manifold delights: 
But let us ever praise him, and extoll 
His bountie,!? 


This sounds a little like saying, ‘Never mind about that tree’, when, in point 
of fact, he minds very much. 

However this may be, we must also consider the effect of Adam’s words 
on Eve. What may have happened in Eve’s mind after Adam’s reference 
to the Tree does not become apparent until she relates her dream; but 
it is Adam himself who, after having heard of the dream, traces it back 
to his own words: 


Som such resemblances methinks I find 
Of our last Eevnings talk, in this thy dream, 
But with addition strange; ?° 


and if we read the dream, as we well may, as a surge of feelings and 
fancies that were at least partly evoked by Adam’s words, we can with 
fair approximation infer what Adam did and how Eve reacted. 

In her dream, Eve is shown as virtually capable of committing that mortal 


18 John S. Diekhoff, Milton's Paradise Lost : A Commentary on the Argument. New 
York (Columbia University Press), 1946, p. 52. 

18 =P. L. IV, 432-437. 

20 PLL. V, 114-116, 
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transgression of which God had so urgently forewarned the human pair. 
The act of eating the apple in reality seems merely a logical consequence 
of what already belongs to her frame of mind. How is it possible that in 
so short a time she is made to decline so fatally in her intention? I 
suggest that on Adam very largely devolves the responsibility for Eve's 
deterioration as well as for his own. His behaviour, whether due wholly 
to the intrinsic disposition of his nature or to some darkly volitional urge 
for knowledge, can with some probability be shown to have been the cause 
of grosser evils to come. 

He was preoccupied with the Tree of Knowledge. The fact alone that 
something was forbidden set him thinking in the wrong direction. It is 
by no means necessary to assume in him a grudge against his Maker; his 
praise of him, in itself, is sincere enough; but he is eager to find out the 
reason of the prohibition. And this desire is perverted; it is the striving 
after that kind of knowledge which detracts from the glory of God, 
which tries to pry into the secret of God’s foreknowing omnipotence**. 
God’s own words, when he pronounces the prohibition?’, can only be 
taken to mean that the Tree of Knowledge is essentially vicious: it brings 
‘Knowledg of good and ill’, that is knowledge for the sake of good and 
knowledge for its own sake, or, the siriving after truth that is good and 
mere intellectual dexterity and cleverness. Since eating from the Forbidden 
Tree means a splitting up of original undivided, naive, non-petitive know- 
ledge into something half good and half bad, the Tree has, for Man, a 
preponderantly bad aspect. God's prohibition, therefore, far from being 
arbitrary, is a wise command to Man to leave untouched what may have 
a bad effect, and only from his lower degree of reason can Man mistake 
knowledge as something entirely good. That it is also God's attribute 
does not preclude its being turned to bad use if appropriated by Man. 
‘Knowledge forbidd’n? / Suspicious, reasonless’, concludes Satan, whose 
destructive way of thinking is the distinctly pernicious version of Adam’s 
more uncertain, rather perplexed inquisitiveness. 

Eve's answer to Adam's words concerning the prohibition does not, at 
first sight, bear any relation to the problem: she waves the idea of the Tree 
aside and utters what in. its touching obliqueness is her naive expression 
of love for Adam. Mr. Schultz explains** that by telling the episode of 
her image reflected in a lake she reveals her vanity and gives Satan the 
clue for his flattery; it is perhaps even more likely that her foolish fancy 
for her own likeness is above all meant, by Milton, to set off her praise 
of Adam's ‘manly grace’, besides being a well wrought study in innocence. 
More important, however, is the guileless unselfishness of her love: 


21 cf. P. L. VIII, 167: ‘Sollicit not thy thoughts with matters hid’; although Adam might 
find some justification in P, L. VIII, 174: “Think onely what concernes thee and thy 
being’. Cf. also Adam's seconding words: P. L. VIII, 180-197. 
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I chiefly who enjoy 
So farr the happier Lot, enjoying thee 
Preeminent by so much odds, while thou 
Like consort to thy self canst no where find.24 


.. thy gentle hand 
Seisd mine, I yielded, and from that time see 
How beauty is excelld by manly grace 
And wisdom, which alone is truly fair.25 


The meaning of this and of the following love-scene is surely that from 
her deep love for Adam she tries to, and successfully does, distract him 
from his worried absorption in the Forbidden Tree. She does not like 
to see him unhappy, pondering over a point of discipline which was best 
accepted by being dismissed from one’s thought. 

But the idea smoulders on deep in her heart. She knows that she can 
only temporarily make Adam forget about his problem: it will crop up 
again and cause renewed anxiety. Can she do anything further to soothe 
his mind? God has ereated her Adam's ‘other self’, his ‘likeness’ and 
“fit help’; she is there to ease his worries, ‘his individual solace dear’. Can 
she quench his thirst for knowledge by doing the obvious, by plucking the 
apple, a thing which he might be loath to do himself? 


Ill 


To understand Eve’s way of reacting and its meaning to Adam we must 
perhaps go back to Adam’s thoughts once more and try to grasp them in 
the light of his entire response to Eve, that other creature, ‘Manlike, but 
different Sex’, whom he approaches for ever awed and with embarrassed 
admiration. The strongest strain of Adam’s feeling and thought about Eve 
is her being different from him. It is true that his praise of her in front 
of Raphael™ above all breathes his joyous gratefulness for the creator's 
fairest of all gifts because Eve so fully corresponds to his wish for a consort 
that would be his equal, with whom he might converse on a par. Yet it 
is not that essential sameness with her that strikes him most, it is her 
otherness, at which he marvels and which he cannot understand: 


. yet when I approach 
Her loveliness, so absolute she seems 
And in her self compleat, so well to know 
Her own, that what she wills to do or say, 
Seems wisest, vertuousest, discreetest, best; 


Greatness of mind and nobleness thir seat 
Build in her loveliest, and create an awe 
About her, as a guard Angelic plac’t.7* 


24 P, L. IV, 445-448. 

25 P. L. IV, 488-491. 

2 Pp. L. VIII, 469-559. 

27 PL. VIII, 546-550; 557-559. 
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It has been remarked that Adam here refers to those moments when he 
is blinded by his passion for Eve, when his sensual being has got the better 
of his reason. Yet his words are so singularly restrained and at the 
same time so truly felt that they convey Adam's strong belief — even now 
when he is calm — in the validity and rightness of his passion. So 
composed, indeed, is his mind that he brings himself quite coolly to analyse 
his feelings and to try to square them with his reason, which he knows 
to be the ultimate court of appeal: 


... here passion first I felt, 
Commotion strange, in all enjoyments else 
Superiour and unmov’d, here onely weake 
Against the charm of Beauties powerful glance. 
Or Nature faild in mee, and left some part 
Not proof enough such Object to sustain,?® 


It is in pursuit of the reasoning tone of the last two lines with their 
faint admixture of grim humour that Adam makes the statement which, 
according to what has gone before, ought to embody his most reliable 
opinion but which, although it is usually described as Milton's official 
view, sounds too meek and dispirited: 


Or Nature ... 

from my side subducting, took perhaps 
More then enough; at least on her bestow'd 
Too much of Ornament, in outward shew 
Elaborate, of inward less exact. 
For well I understand in the prime end 
Of Nature her th’ inferiour, in the mind 
And inward Faculties, which most excell, 
In outward also her resembling less 
His Image who made both, and less expressing 
The character of that Dominion giv’n 
O're other Creatures; 2% 


Are we to conclude, then, from this that Adam, as a rational human being, 
well aware of Eve's inferiority in ‘the mind / And inward Faculties’, is 
capable of allowing himself to be ‘transported’ so far by her mysterious 
beauty as not only to forget his own mental excellence but also to believe 
that ‘Authority and Reason on her waite’, and this to such a degree that 
“Wisdom in discourse with her / ... like folly shewes’? If, on the face, 
especially, of the tone and poetic prominence of the last quoted passage, 
we cannot accept such a distribution of values, we might acquiesce, for the 
time being, in the conclusion that Adam’s long speech points to his own 
bewilderment as well as to the complexity of the relation between the 
sexes, which would probably not be far from the truth. Before proceeding 
to any final decision, however, we might do well to call in the help of 


28 Pp. L. VIII, 530-535. 
23 P. L. VIEH,-536-546. 
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parallel passages bearing on the issue. They are Raphael's account of 
Adam's creation*®, which keeps closely to Genesis I, 26-27; Adam's 
reproduction of God's own words about Eve*!; Milton’s description of 
Eden when he introduces Satan into it **, and finally the Son's judgment *%, 
None of them leaves room for the assumption that Adam was the man 
with the superiority complex; on the contrary, they all, in a greater or lesser 
degree, insist on the fact that Adam was not conscious enough of his value 
and consequent duty, especially when confronted with Eve’s loveliness. 
Adam and Eve are different, each of them endowed with talents and 
destinies all their own: 


For contemplation hee and valour formd, 
For softness shee and sweet attractive Grace, 
Hee for God only, shee for God in him: 3? 


Adam ought to have seen more fully that he was intended, in the 
hierarchical scheme of the world, as the one who commands, as the leader 
of the woman. It is the reversal of this predestinate order of things that 
is brought against Adam in the Son’s judgment: 


Was shee thy God, that her thou didst obey 
Before his voice, or was shee made thy guide, 
Superior, or but equal, that to her 

Thou did’st resigne thy Manhood, and the Place 
Wherein God set thee above her made of thee, 
And for thee, whose perfection farr excell’d 
Hers in all real dignitie: Adornd 

Shee was indeed, and lovely to attract 

Thy Love, not thy Subjection, and her Gifts 
Were such as under Government well seem’d, 
Unseemly to beare rule, which was thy part 
And person, had’st thou known thy self aright.3% 


It cannot be said that the logic of Raphael's mildly reproving answer to 
Adam’s praise of Eve springs to the eye — nor, for that matter, does the 
logic of what Adam says. Yet upon analysis of both speeches one can 
only conclude that Raphael’s words coincide with the Son’s pronouncement. 
Raphael admonishes Adam to rely on his wisdom in front of the phenomenon 
which is Eve: Do not, he says, accuse Nature of having provided you with 
a faulty reason. Your reason will prove sound enough if only you do not 
forego your self-confidence. Reason will tell you that beauty and grace 


30 P. L. VII, 526-534. 

31 Pp, L. VIII, 449-451. 

32 P. L. IV, 297-299. 

33 PL. X, 145-156. This part of the Son's judgment is based on Genesis III, 16, 
which is exactly reiterated when the Son passes judgment on Eve: “.2_ and Gtopthy 
Husbands will / Thine shall submit, hee over thee shall rule’ (P. L. X, 195-196). There 
is here, in Paradise Lost — not in Genesis — the somewhat strange inconsistency that 


Eve, who was created for ‘Subjection’ (P. L. IV, 308), is to be punished by having to 
subject her will to her husband's. 
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are not in themselves excellent, but are mere outward attributes. Eve's 
beauty is not meant to make you feel inferior to her**, but to make you 
love and honour her. Your own parts, your wisdom, must be weighed 
against her specific qualities, and the right state of things will again 
become apparent to you, namely, that you have been set by God to rule 
over her. Eve's adornments — and here Raphael comes to the crucial 
point — are made for your delight, they are there to make her awful, who, 
if she were considered by reason only, might be thought inferior in the 
mind, as you yourself have said*®. What awe you feel, however, while it 
is caused by Eve's beauty, is certainly not meant to be felt for this selfsame 
beauty — which constitutes a mere ‘outside’ — but for her inward faculties; 
it is to them only that your respect and your love ‘with honour’ are due. 

Female beauty to man is the bewildering token of that otherness in woman 
which he feels and cannot understand, but from whose depth flows that 
‘Union of Mind’ which Adam himself calls the true ‘Harmonie to behold in 
wedded pair®*. Adam, from his love for Eve, is all too susceptible to 
her otherness which, in all but his merely intellectual moments, comes to 
be an equivalent to her awe-inspiring excellence: 


. so absolute she seems 
And in her self compleat, so well to know 
Her own, that what she wills to do or say, 
Seems wisest, vertuousest, discreetest, best; 37 


These words convey his strong sense of Eve’s inexplicable yet so natural 
repose in herself, that knowing sureness which accounts for all her thousand 
‘decencies’ and ‘graceful acts’. They make him and us forget that only 
a moment ago he was trying to assert himself by speaking of her inferiority 
‘in the mind / And inward Faculties’. It has, of course, been said that the 
word ‘Seems’ all but nullifies Adam’s glowing praise. I do not think that 
the tone of the passage allows us to read as much into it; in the neighbour- 
hood of so weighty and deeply felt, so pregnant and indeed so majestic 
phrasings as ‘in her self compleat’, etc., the word can hardly maintain the 
full logical value that would make of all it relates to nothing but an empty 
show. Adam is in the midst of a confession that comes deep from his 
heart and ‘Seems’ must therefore be taken to mean something like: it is 
as I say, only how and why I do not know. By the way, is it not 
significant that Adam's movingly tortuous argument culminates in that 
very ‘awe’** that receives the Arjel’s blessing in a rather different 
context“? How are we to account for this if not by concluding that 


34 P. L. VIII, 551-553: All higher knowledge in her presence falls 
Degraded, Wisdom in discourse with her 
Looses discount’nanc’t, and like folly shewes; 


85 Pp. L.. VIII, 541. 
36 P. L. VIII, 604-605. 
87° P. L.. VIIL. 547-550, 
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Adam has finally succeeded in voicing his innermost feeling that through 
Eve's beauty shines an inward essence, ‘Manlike, but different Sex’, 
different in all that he knows to be his own characteristics. 

Eve's singular completeness in herself is not due to any quality of the 
intellect but rather, I suggest, to her being in closer connection with life 
itself, that mysterious force, so self-contained, so sure of its purpose and 
of the means to fulfil it, and so utterly defiant of intellectual analysis. 
Reason, it is true, has been set in highest rank, by God himself, as a 
corrective to any abnormity or exuberance of mere life*® and has been 
apportioned for that purpose to both man and woman. In woman, however, 
it is less developed because less needed than in man who, on the other 
hand, is not endowed with a very reliable ‘life instinct’. Man's senses are 
more closely linked with reason and therefore strongly dependent upon it, 
they are more conscious than woman’s and therefore more liable to deviate 
from the ‘life instinct’. Woman, in her unpremeditated harmony with life, 
is to man a kind of miracle by which he is made to feel the limits of his 
own reason. Man is capable of forgetting all reason when confronted 
with her ‘Authority’, and it is then that his senses get the upper hand of him. 
By giving way to his senses he comes nearer to what he cannot grasp with 
his reason. 

To return to the Forbidden Tree. Adam cannot understand the 
prohibition. He mentions it to Eve because, firstly, it is his duty to warn 
her of this one rule of their life, and secondly because she, with her 
instinctive wisdom, may be able to solve its riddle. He does not leave 
it at that: he contrasts it with God’s goodness, he reasons about it, which 
is more than he need have done. Eve, unconscious of her wisdom and 
admiring Adam’s intelligence **, feels that his curious insistence on the 
easiness of keeping God’s command points to his secret wish to have this 
irrational injunction cleared up one way or another. She reacts in a truly 
womanly way by doing, first in the dream and then in fact, what she is sure 
he has contemplated in his thoughts. If we take into account her strong 
susceptibility to Adam’s reasoning — from her belief that it is superior 
to hers and therefore ‘right’ — we may say that, in a way, Adam tempts 
Eve by probing her with his mention of the Tree. 

It would be easy to dismiss this temptation as too harmless and flimsy 
to deserve the name. Yet it illustrates what Milton, from his knowledge 
of the grosser evils of our world, may have imagined to be theiz equivalents 
before the Fall4#2. Man was created ‘Sufficient to have stood, though free 


40 P.L. III, 108; V, 486-488; IX, 1127-1131. 

41 P. L. IV, 440-448; 635-639. 

42 Most writers on the subject, from Johnson to the present day, agree that Milton, in 
describing pre-lapsarian man, attempts the impossible and that he fails in the attempt 
because he does not believe in primal innocence. On the other hand B. A. Wright, in 
his review of C. S.. Lewis’s ‘Preface to Paradise Lost’ (RES, vol. XX, No. 77, Jan. 1944, 
pp. 78-84), stresses the point that Milton makes the difference in the life before and 
after the Fall the essential subject of his poem. 
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to fall’ 48; evil is therefore present, intended, as a possibility, in the original 
scheme of things, in order that virtue, which unassayed is of no value, may 
show itself triumphant. Sinlessness in Eden consists in that happy state 
when 


Evil into the mind of God or Man 
May come and go, so unapprov’d, and leave 
No spot or blame behind: 44 


It is only when evil secures a grip upon the imagination, when man 
consciously or unconsciously and by however small and insignificant a step 
‘approves’ of it that the Fall becomes reality and relentlessly takes its 
course of corruption. Adam, by indulging in his preoccupation with the 
Tree, was hankering after knowledge that had been forbidden him by God 
because it was intellectual knowledge for its own sake and uncontrolled 
by superior reason. In striving after this fancy, Adam had committed 
a sin in thought and by offering this thought to Eve he was tempting her: 


Then let us not think hard 
One easie prohibition,4® 


His fault was indeed a slight one, but it was a germ of depravity which 
would develop into that far more deliberate and pernicious kind of 
‘persuasion’ current among post-lapsarian men. Eve accepted Adam's 
words in her naive, unsuspecting trustfulness subtly foreboding her 
credulity in front of the serpent; she listened to them from the depth of 
her love, just as Adam, after her eating of the apple, offered her his own 
unremitting love. Could she find fault with the thought that came from 
him who loved her and whom she loved? Her answer can only be: 


.., what thou hast said is just and right.* 


but the thought has sunk into her mind with all its dangerous complexity, 
there to take root and come forth presently in her dream. In what manner 
exactly it has entered her mind and what transformation it undergoes there 
could be shown by a detailed analysis of the dream. Elements of fear 
(P. L. V, 28-35; 65-66), of amorous disposition (ib., 35-47), of desire for 
knowledge (ib., 50-65) and for godhead (ib., 67-90) can be distinguished. 
Thus in Eve's dream are laid bare the wanderings of Adam’s thought, now 
magnified and transformed by her imagination. Now only do they become 
tangible and portentous, for according to Milton’s belief, it was largely 
from woman that evil arose. She is made to take the more obviously 
decisive steps conducive to sin, while on man devolves the subtler if not 
less effective role of suggestion. 


7 Pe ls. WE °99. 
£28- PL Vi l17-119. 
45° PL. IV, 432-433; 
AO PLL IV, 443. 
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The next stage in the drama of the Fall is represented by Adam's slightly 
bewildered lecture on dreams‘, If Milton ever intended Adam to be 
sententious, he has admirably succeeded here. What is more, his manner 
displays a singular unawareness of the issue, and it immediately makes 
one think of his failure to meet the necessity of the moment when Eve 
proposes a division of labour. Does this listless manner of coping with 
a situation imply that in his subconscious he is not averse to seeing the 
strain of Eve's dream take its course? For, what would the corrupt 
post-lapsarian variety of this attitude be? Surely, that once the evil 
thought has taken root in the mind to which you have suggested it, you are 
free to repudiate and deny it in so many words, since you know that it will 
now develop and spread of its own accord. The dream had taken a 
direction in which Adam’s own thoughts had always tended to drift and 
although he knew what was his duty he was liable to let himself go, not 
realizing what harm could come from the pursuit of knowledge. 

Eve's reaction to the lecture is one of half-appreciative remorse. She 
has never, so far, heard Adam speak in this serious and yet forgiving 
humour and she therefore concludes from the concerned tone of his rather 
involved argument that what she dreamed has met with his displeasure. 
That in spite of her ‘gentle tear’ the dangerous fire smoulders on within her 
becomes manifest when she is made to face the arch-fiend himself. 


IV 


This is not another attempt to reverse the meaning of Paradise Lost, 
although closer attention to detail may be expected to yield new insight 
elsewhere, especially in Book IX. I have conducted my backward tracings 
of the story of the Fall in due awareness, I hope, of the findings of modern 
criticism; yet, as I have stated at the beginning of this paper, some of the 
more revolutionary ideas put forward rather seem to me to betray a failure, 
in their authors, to believe in the fundamental tenets inherent in Milton's 
writings. Unless we accept Milton’s Christianity as the irrevocable source 
and sustaining power of Paradise Lost we can hardly hope to arrive at a 
satisfactory conclusion about the problems it presents. I feel, however, 
that in our endeavour to look at Paradise Lost exclusively with the eyes 
— so far as this is possible for us — of the seventeenth century reader, 
we should not forget that its religious attitude can be directly appreciated 
and accepted while its theology is somewhat obsolete and not absolutely 
necessary for its understanding. 

Within this clear and simple, almost catholic framework of Christianity, 
Milton was free to weave his own infinitely variable pattern of psychological 
motivation, to draw largely upon his wide experience, personal and 
traditional, upon his knowledge of himself and of persons he knew well, 
upon his immense reading. One has difficulty, therefore, to take in 


47 P, L. V, 95-128. 
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Johnson's dictum that Milton ‘knew human nature only in the gross, and 
had never studied the shades of character, nor the combinations of con- 
curring, or the perplexity of contending passions’; nor, for that matter, can 
one quite understand Professor Waldock’s statement that Milton was 
incapable of ‘assessing the difficulties of his theme’. He knew very well 
what he was doing*® and he did it with utmost circumspection. In his 
description of Eden already he delineates the working of two human 
minds at once inexperienced and highly developed. He does this by 
presenting to us the ‘normal state’ (Saurat) as it was when man led a 
godly life, and as it can be recaptured by virtue after the Fall. This happy 
Eden implied, potentially, all the sins of post-lapsarian man, at a time, 
however, when man was all but impervious to their influence. I have tried 
to show in these pages that sin, since it belonged to man as a possibility, 
was bound to enter his life as a reality, not, I suggest, as the consequence 
of a whole-hearted decision on his part, but rather in a covert way as a 
play with harmful ideas. It is not surprising that in these initial stages of 
sinfulness man’s thought took the lead of woman’s more inert intellectual 
disposition. The greater portion of responsibility that has therefore to 
be attributed to man in no way springs from a desire, on my part, to absolve 
the woman or to make Milton more palatable to the common reader of the 
twentieth century. Sin is inextricably bound up with human nature; man 
and woman, being ‘one flesh’, fall under its sway together, each from his 
or her own particular kind of weakness. But the beginnings are infinite- 
simally small: sin may indeed originate in good, in love even, when it 
becomes all-engrossing, which may mean that it is selfish. Love, which 
we must assume to have existed in its most excellent and perfect form 
between the first two human beings, has a tendency of directing thought 
in a very one-sided way; it makes us see the best points in the beloved, 
to the exclusion of all controlling reason. This was Eve’s fault when 
she was too much impressed by Adam’s manner of speaking about the 
Tree. I suggest that it was also at the bottom of Adam’s abandonment 
to his speculations. It may have been his love for Eve that made him 
try to see behind the mystery of the Tree. Perhaps, if this difficulty were 
removed, their state of happiness would be more perfect still. But arbitrary 
desire of wilful thinking meant relying on mere intellect, without the 
corrective of reasonable judgment. These faults are to be felt throughout 
the story of the Fall and may be discerned in the minutest movements of 
thought in the first two human minds. 


Ziirich. Max BERTSCHINGER. 


48 cf. B. A. Wright in the review mentioned above, n. 42. 
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Notes and News 


In Memoriam A. Swets 


We regret to record the death, on February 24th, of Mr. A. Swets, the 
publisher of English Studies. Ever since its inception he took an active 
and unfailing interest in the fortunes of our journal, which owes more to 
his support and encouragement than mere words can express. To those 
of us who knew him personally his memory will be unforgettable. 


Anglo-Saxon and Moeso-Gothic 


The other day I came upon a school-book by E. G. Biaggini, entitled 
The Reading and Writing of English. It is one of the many British 
books on such subjects that have made their way to America. Its 
Foreword, written by F. R. Leavis, interested me particularly because in 
it Mr Leavis saw fit to exclude from English studies that part of English 
literature with which I have the greatest professional concern. He wrote, 


There is too little relation ... between what is done for the sake of getting through 
examinations and what is done because ... it is clearly worth doing ... prospective English 
schoolteachers and lecturers, seeking qualifications in their own language and its 
literature, have to study (among other things) Anglo-Saxon and Moeso-Gothic in order 
to be examined in them. 


Mr Leavis is well known as an artist in words. Here his art may want 
subtlety but it has potency to spare. Gothic of itself sounds far off from 
English, and Moeso~ adds an element of strangeness that puts the subject 
altogether outside the normal and proper scope of a would-be Anglicist. 
The form Moeso-Gothic has another virtue. In length, structure, and 
rhythm it matches Anglo-Saxon to perfection. By pairing the two words 
Mr Leavis contrives to infect Anglo-Saxon with the alien flavor which 
Moeso-Gothic carries in its own right. 

But the pairing is not merely one of words. It is also, and chiefly, one 
of subjects. Why are these two subjects paired? What have they in 
common? According to Mr Leavis, students of English have to study 
both ‘in order to be examined in them.’ And this requirement is absurd 
in both cases, as the students are ‘seeking qualifications in their own 
language and its literature,’ and the studies required of them should be 
specified accordingly. It is clear that Mr Leavis regards both “Auglo- 
Saxon’ studies and ‘Moeso-Gothic’ studies as disciplines separate and 
distinct from Anglistics. This feature, at least, they have in common. 
But, if I mistake not, they have for him something else in common: both 
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are disciplines of little importance for Anglicists, subjects which a student 
of English may remain ignorant of without suffering shame or serious 
impediment. 

Everybody knows that Gothic is not English, and nowadays most people 
would agree, I fancy, that a Professor of English can get on without Gothic 
unless he has specialized in historical linguistics. But no authority in the 
field would deny that ‘Anglo-Saxon’ is English, and most of them call 
it Old English to provide against any possibility of confusion on the point. 
How is it, then, that men like Mr Leavis can ignore the findings of 
scholarship and persist in excluding from English literature its oldest poetry 
and prose? Other nations take pride in tracing their culture back to its 
beginnings, and they cherish with pious devotion their earliest literary 
remains. The English alone (or surprisingly many of them) deliberately 
repudiate their rich and noble cultural heritage from early times, and prefer 
to think of themselves as upstarts, a people which did not find itself and get 
into its stride until the fourteenth century! 

The strange hostility which so many Englishmen show to pre-Norman 
England can be traced back almost to the Norman Conquest, and certainly 
this disaster gave the English an inferiority complex (as the psychologists 
call it) from which they have never fully recovered. But now that the 
facts are so well known, the persistence of the old attitude in the face of 
the evidence can hardly be dismissed as mere inertia, especially since it 
crops up even in academic circles. In my opinion the point of view 
exemplified by Mr Leavis is explicable only in linguistic terms. There is 
abundant evidence, samples of which I printed long ago,’ that to the 
ordinary man Anglo-Saxon, when it has reference to medieval times, means 
‘pre-English.’ The man of learning may use Anglo-Saxon to mean ‘Old 
English’, but when he does so he may count on being misunderstood by 
all but his fellow workers in the field, as most people are not acquainted 
with this meaning of the word. Mr Leavis, I take it, uses Anglo-Saxon 
in this familiar popular sense of ‘pre-English.’ He was aBle to exclude 
Beowulf from English literature because he called it an Anglo-Saxon poem. 
And in limiting English literature to post-Norman times he may well have 
been unaware that he was going contrary to learned opinion. In learned 
writings one finds many references to ‘Anglo-Saxon literature’ and the like, 
and Mr Leavis was not the first, nor will he be the last, to take these 
references at their face value and draw the inevitable conclusion that the 
literature spoken of in this way is pre-English rather than English. 


Baltimore. Kemp MALONE. 


1 In RES V 173 ff. 
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Reviews 


The Later Genesis, edited from MS. Junius 11, by B. J. TriMMER. 
135 pp. Oxford: The Scrivener Press, 1948. 15 sh. 


This is a very painstaking and scholarly edition of the so-called Genesis 
B, or Later Genesis, the well-known Anglo-Saxon translation of an Old 
Saxon poem, which is inserted into the Old or Caedmonian Genesis in 
MS. Junius 11. 

The introduction deals exhaustively with all questions connected with the 
MS., the text and the presumable translator. After a detailed description 
of the MS. the author speaks of the history of the MS. and the nature 
of the interpolation. He is not able to bring much more than what is 
already known from Sir Israel Gollancz’s introduction to his facsimile 
edition of the entire Junius MS. (Oxford 1927). We are not able to 
trace the history of the MS. further back than 1637 when the Dutch scholar 
Johannes de Laet used it during a stay in London. It was then either in 
the possession of James Ussher, Archbishop of Armagh, who often came 
to London to buy books, or of Sir Symonds D’Ewes, an ardent lover of 
Anglo-Saxon antiquities who was preparing an Anglo-Saxon dictionary. 
Of these two possibilities the author thinks the second more likely. 
Certainly, the MS. was later in the possession of Archbishop Ussher who 
in turn gave it to Junius. As to the nature of the interpolation the author 
is able, after a careful investigation of the sheet gatherings of the MS., 
to support Gollancz’s view that probably after he had finished or nearly 
had finished copying the beginning of the Older Genesis up to the end of 
the second gathering the scribe was told to insert a portion of the Later 
Genesis. This accounts for the creation of Adam and the command to 
him not to eat from the tree being repeated. The author is certainly right 
in assuming that the text of the Old Saxon original was brought to England 
together with the original of the Heliand MS. Cotton Caligula A VII (copied 
in all likelihood in England) in the time of King Alfred, who attracted 
various Continental monks to his reformed monasteries. 

New ground is opened up when the author deals with the phonology of 
the text. A careful analysis shows that the main features are typical Late 
West Saxon, but here and there some Early West Saxon and some Anglian 
forms are to be found. The predominance of Late West Saxon forins is 
not surprising, as the MS. was written about A.D. 1000 and medieval 
scribes usually changed the orthography of their originals into their own 
when copying — except in charters and legal documents the authenticity of 
which they were eager to establish. The few Early West Saxon forms 
remained in the copy by mistake or by carelessness; the Anglian ones belong 
to the phraseology of Anglo-Saxon poetry. There is a small mistake on 
p. 22, 1. 4 from below: Not the a-forms are left over from Late WS., but the 
o-forms are left over from Early WS. Another valuable contribution to 
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the study of the text is the analysis of its vocabulary. It was the vocabulary 
and the metre which led Sievers in 1875 to his theory that the Later 
Genesis is a translation from Old-Saxon, atheory confirmed by the discovery 
of the three fragments of an Old Saxon Genesis in the Vatican Library by 
Zangemeister in 1895, one of which corresponds to 26 lines of the 
translation. The author deals with the special features of the vocabulary 
in four groups: A. Words rare in Old English but modelled upon Old Saxon 
words. B. Hapax legomena in Old English which are not recorded in 
Old Saxon. C. Words used in a special sense which occurs in Old Saxon. 
D. Some special, uncommon words which, however, cannot be traced back 
to Old Saxon ones. He might have added that the translator has used 
some purely Old Saxon words such as gieng and geng for ‘went’ (OE. 
éode), spenn as pret. to spannan (OE. spéon), and perhaps hearra, herra 
for ‘lord’ which, it is true, appears a few times in other Old English poems, 
but is more likely Old Saxon than Old English — herra, at least, certainly 
is Old Saxon. From these studies the author is probably right in concluding 
that the poem was not copied often before it came into the Junius MS. 
and that the translator was an Old Saxon living in England. Also his 
metre is here and there more Old Saxon than Old English. The MS. 
was corrected by a later hand, which corrected some Early West Saxon 
forms into Late West Saxon ones, added some dots and accents, and here 
and there made Old Saxon words look more like English ones. 

Two further questions raised by the Later Genesis are that of its source, 
and whether Milton used the Later Genesis for his Paradise Lost. The 
poem follows the Biblical account of the temptation of Adam and Eve, 
but the vivid description of the Fall of the Angels, although suggested by 
Rev. XII, 7 and 9, must be based upon later tradition. Widespread as 
it is in theological literature and in ecclesiastical paintings, it will probably 
remain a fruitless task to look for a direct source for our poem as well as 
for Milton. There are certainly some similarities in the description of 
Satan's attitude in our poem and in Milton’s, although the two poets explain 
it differently. Besides, it cannot be proved that Milton had access to our 
MS. and, if he had, that he knew enough Anglo-Saxon to read it. It is 
also unlikely that Junius told Milton details of the poem, if they really 
knew each other. The author is therefore undoubtedly right when he 
rejects the possibility of an influence. 

The text itself is based upon a careful collation of the MS., the footnotes 
give full information on the corrections in the MS., various emendations 
by scholars and editors etc. The Commentary deals with explanations and 
emendations suggested by previous scholars and adds some of the author's 
own. The full Glossary gives references to all places where the words 
occur in the text. 


Innsbruck. KarL BRUNNER. 
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Phonetics, a Critical Analysis of Phonetic Theory and a 
Technic for the Practical Description of Sounds. By KENNETH 
L. Pixe. (University of Michigan Publications, Language and 
Literature, Volume XXI.) 182 pp. Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press; London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press. 1948. $ 2,50. 


Kenneth L. Pike’s Phonetics is one of the most interesting contributions to 
the discussion of phonetic theory that has appeared for many years. Part 
I contains a critical analysis of existing theories, Part II presents a 
constructive system. 

The main thesis of the book is that phonetics must be absolutely 
independent of phonemics. Present phonetic classifications are hybrids, 
because the description is physiological or acoustic, whereas the choice 
of the sounds is made on a phonemic basis, the only sounds mentioned 
being those which are found as phonemic norms in some well-known 
languages, whereas rare sounds and non-speech sounds are left out. This 
is theoretically unsatisfactory and gives the student a false feeling of 
security, so that he fails to discover unusual sound types. General 
phonetics must therefore describe all sounds which the human speech 
organs are capable of producing, regardless of their function or occurrence. 
The division of a continuous stream of speech into segments must also be 
accomplished on a purely phonetic basis. — The author is no doubt right in 
his criticism of current phonetic charts, but it might be urged that a 
theoretically consistent classification including all possible non-speech 
sounds would be too unpractical for the linguist, who cannot be greatly 
interested in the different sorts of hiccough and sneeze, etc. 

The method of description preferred by Pike is the so-called ‘auditory 
articulation technic’, i.e. ‘description in terms of movements and positions 
of the vocal organs and investigation primarily by ear and by the 
kinesthetic sense’ (p. 14). It is emphasized that analysis by instruments 
must always be checked against auditory reaction, and that differences 
more refined than the ear can record are unsuitable for a phonetic 
classification. — This is certainly true, but the trouble is that we do not 
know very much about the general laws governing the relations between 
the physical facts and perception. Much work remains to be done in this 
field, but it is useful to have attention drawn to these problems. 

The main part of the book contains a description of the articulatory 
functions and a classification of sounds based on this description, 
supplemented by the acoustic criterion of audible local friction. The 
analysis of the different air-stream mechanisms is much more consistent 
and clear than any description given in current phonetic textbooks; and 
the description of the ‘controlling mechanisms’ is interesting, because the 
author tries to establish a fixed descriptive order, postulating differences of 
function or rank between the different cavities and between various types 
of articulation, 
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We cannot here enter into any details, but anybody interested in 
phonetics should read this stimulating book. 


Copenhagen. Eu FISCHER-JORGENSEN. 


Essays in the History of Ideas. By ArtHur O, Lovejoy. 
359 pp. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1948. 
$ 5.00. 


This excellently produced work by the well-known American historian of 
philosophy (cf. H. W. Schneider, A History of American Philosophy, 
Columbia University Press, 1946, index), comprises fifteen scattered essays 
written between 1916—1942, preceded by an introductory chapter in which 
the difficult task of the ‘historian of ideas’ is clearly set out. Though the 
essays cover a period extending from 150 A.D. to about 1850, the biblio- 
graphy shows that they form only a modest selection of the author's 
extensive production. But the selection is a very good one, based on 
careful consideration. The essays are grouped round two sets of problems 
so closely connected that they might almost be said to constitute one 
problem. The two — extremely important — questions at issue here can 
be expressed as follows: ‘What does the term “Romanticism” really mean ?’ 
and ‘What is meant when “Nature” is taken as a norm in any department 
of culture ?’ 

The answers to these questions are sought over an amazingly wide and 
varied field. The history of philosophy in the first place, with Hobbes, 
Rousseau, Monboddo and Kant; then that of theology, with Tertullian, 
Ambrose, and the idea of the Fall as a felix culpa; the history of English 
literature, with Milton and Coleridge; of German literature, with Herder, 
Goethe, Schiller, Friedrich Schlegel and the Romantics; nor is the history 
of architecture and the renaissance of Gothic disregarded, or that of 
horticulture, with the so-called Chinese and English styles of gardening. 
In the course of these investigations new light is constantly thrown on 
well-known figures in European letters from the sixteenth to the eighteenth 
century — Shakespeare, Addison, Bolingbroke, Pope and Dr. Johnson; 
Montaigne, Du Bartas, Voltaire and Bernardin de St. Pierre; Christian 
Wolff, Lessing and Wilhelm von Humboldt. 

The essays are nearly all based not only on excellent factual knowledge 
gained at first hand but also on a knowledge of the relevant literature of 
the subject down to the present day. Even in cases where the essays were 
originally published some considerable time ago the references have almost 
always been carefully revised, so that very few important gaps remain. 
One would however have expected, for instance, to find in the essay on 
‘The Meaning of “Romantic” in Early German Romanticism’ (X, p. 183 ff) 
a mention of F. Schultz, ‘‘“Romantik’ und “romantisch” als literar- 
historische Terminologien’ (DVLG II., pp. 349 ff., 1924) and S. von 
Lempicki, ‘Biicherwelt und wirkliche Welt. Ein Beitrag zur Wesenser- 
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fassung der Romantik’ (DVLG. III., 339 ff., 1925); in the essay on ‘The 
Discrimination of Romanticisms’ (XII, p. 228 ff) the works of J. Petersen, 
Die Wesensbestimmung der deutschen Romantik (Leipzig 1926) and 
P. Kluckhohn, Das Ideengut der deutschen Romantik (Halle, 1941) might 
also have been mentioned for their relevance to the German aspect of the 
problem. But these minor matters are of no importance in comparison 
with the many good things the author has to offer us. 

The careful and most illuminating schematic study of ‘ “Nature” as 
Aesthetic Norm’ (V. pp. 69 ff) is undoubtedly one of the best things in 
the book, but it is especially the acute manner in which the incorrect 
interpretation of Rousseau as a primitivist and prophet of a radical return to 
nature is convincingly refuted (II, and III, pp. 14—61) which calls forth 
our admiration, as well as the way in which the often underestimated 
importance of Schiller in the genesis of German Romanticism (particularly 
in the case of Friedrich Schlegel) is brought out, to say nothing of the 
interesting exposition of the history and prehistory of the concept of felix 
culpa down to Milton (XI, pp. 207 ff, and XIV, pp. 277 ff). Nor is it only 
the author's profound scholarship in so many divergent fields which compels 
the reader’s respect, but above all his unerring critical sense (undeterred by 
sentiment) and his tireless philosophical and philological analysis of certain 
tiresomely problematical and controversial concepts and terms such as 
‘Gothic’, ‘free will’, ‘imitation of nature’, ‘state of nature’, ‘enlightenment’, 
‘classicism’, ‘romanticism’, ‘romantic’. 

There is every reason for us to be extremely grateful for this collection 
of studies, which are eminently readable, well documented and instructive 
and are moreover spiced with a good admixture of dry Anglo-Saxon 
humour. 


Groningen. Tu. C. vAN STockum. 


The Letters of John Keats. Selected Passages: edited with 
Notes by H. W. Hausermann. (Bibliotheca Anglicana, Vol. 10.) 
120 pp. Berne: A. Franke: 1949. Sw. Fr. 5.80. 


The editor says in his Preface that ‘the text as well as some of the notes 
have been taken from the third edition of The Letters of John Keats by 
Maurice Buxton Forman’ (O.U.P., 1947). Prof. Hausermann has selected 
some 60 letters from the 240 + found in Buxton Forman’s editien. Of 
these he has retained sometimes only a paragraph, sometimes jusc a few 
sentences of particular interest. He has kept Forman’s numbering and 
chronological arrangement. Thus the reader may turn from the smaller 
to the larger collection and see at a glance what has been dropped from 
the eclectic text. 

It may be wondered what purpose is fulfilled by the publication of a 
text so drastically reduced in substance. The editor himself suggests three 
reasons. He has aimed at providing the student with ‘key’ passages in the 
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Letters by isolating these and supporting them with notes. His threefold 
purpose is (i) to illustrate Keats’s main themes of thought, (ii) to shew 
Keats as a critic of his own and others’ poetry and (iii) to furnish material 
for a study of Keats’s vocabulary. 

The book is therefore a pedagogical rather than an academic venture: 
and this is reflected in the apparatus which differs considerably from 
Forman’s. Some of the notes are taken from Forman: but a comparison 
reveals that most of the notes are Prof. Hausermann’s work and that 
their function is ‘to guide the student’s first steps in original research.’ 
The apparatus also includes a useful ‘List of Works Referred to in the 
Notes’, which is in effect a small, admirably chosen bibliography of Keats 
literature. Then comes a list of the letters selected; finally, a good index 
of names and subjects, including ‘important words which [Keats] uses in 
a special sense’. Some of these words are listed also in the Preface. 

Here is indeed a handy volume. The text itself calls for little comment. 
The editor has been obliged to cut ruthlessly, but he has retained many 
famous passages, e.g. ‘O for a Life of Sensations rather than of Thoughts !’ 
[Letter 31] and the important passage on ‘Negative Capability’. On such 
cruces Buxton Forman often remains silent, whilst Prof. Hausermann gives 
an extensive note, stresses what is crucial, indicates what is problematical 
and in every case affords guidance fc further reading and research. This 
feature alone gives his edition independent merit, 

On the other hand, in view of his declared purposes, the apparatus should 
have been extended so as to make the volume complete within its own limits. 
There are, for instance, almost no biographical notes on the correspondents. 
The reader is presumed to be familiar with Sidney Colvin’s ‘Life’ (Macmil- 
lan: 1917). It would have taken little extra space to include (a) a shortened 
chronology of principal events in Keats's life [see Forman, xxix], (b) a 
shortened version of ‘Biographical Memoranda concerning Keats’s Corres- 
pondents’ [see Forman, xxxiii-lxv] and (c) Keats’s pen-slips and unusual 
spellings [Forman, Ixvi]. The last-mentioned list would surely be of great 
use to foreign students of English, who might also benefit by a cautioning 
word on Keats's strange notions of English syntax and his brutal 
indifference to the elementary rules of punctuation. 

Nonetheless this volume is a most valuable contribution to the series. 
Scholarly and fastidious, yet unburdened with useless detail, it could 
scarcely be bettered for use in the senior classes of schools and colleges. 
The university student will do well to burrow in the editor's notes and to 
pursue his bibliographical hints. But the student who is taking his ‘first 
steps in original research’, having consulted Prof. Hausermann as an editor, 
will probably wish to lay this selection aside in favour of the larger 
collection. Meanwhile he will learn, by Prof. Hausermann’s example, the 
ways of economical and efficient scholarship. 


Groningen. H. H. Hoskins. 
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The Great Tradition. George Eliot, Henry James, Joseph 
Conrad. By F. R. Lzavis, Fellow of Downing College, Cam- 
bridge. 266 pp. London: Chatto & Windus. 1948. 12s, 6d. 


The case of Dr. F. R. Leavis — for it is a case — is complicated by certain 
extra-literary factors which, although they cannot clearly be discerned, 
emerge in his criticism and affect not only its manner but also its general 
tendency. In his earlier writings — New Bearings in English Poetry 
(1932), Revaluation (1936), and essays and reviews in Scrutiny — he 
represented the technical and exegetical school of criticism which specialised 
in detailed textual study such as we find in I. A. Richards and William 
Empson, and it often went beyond these in an attempt at grasping the 
depth and complexity of a given poetic sensibility. The new direction 
which his studies have taken since then may perhaps best be described as 
an exasperated (and exasperating) insistence on the moral significance of 
literature. Wéith contempt for all critics who do not place moral signifi- 
cance first, he unites a dictatorial assurance of his own infallibility in the 
matter. Thus he writes in his chapter on James: “The Europeans (as the 
very names of the characters suggest) is a moral fable. It has suffered 
the same fate as Hard Times — for, we have to conclude, the same reasons; 
the critical tradition regarding “the English novel’’ — if “critical” is the 
word — deals in the “creation of real characters’, measures vitality by 
external abundance, and expects a loosely generous provision of incident 
and scene, but is innocent of any adult criterion of point and relevance 
in art. (It can give us Thackeray as a major novelist.) So when it is 
offered concentrated significance — close and insistent relevance to a 
serious and truly rich theme, it sees merely insignificance: Hard Times 
passes unnoticed, and The Europeans is dismissed as “‘slight”. Yet this 
small book, written so early in James's career, is a masterpiece of major 
quality.’ 

Yet there is little in Dr. Leavis’s book to convince us that Eliot, James 
and Conrad represent ‘the great tradition’ of the English novel by virtue 
of their superior moral seriousness. Dr. Leavis constantly invokes the 
‘great intensity of their moral preoccupation’, their ‘profound insight into 
the moral nature of man’, their ‘moral sensibility’, their ‘intense moral 
interest in human nature’, and their ‘clairvoyant moral intelligence’, as if 
their greatness rested solely on these things. Any enjoyment of fiction he 
condemns as shallow and immature unless it is based on the recogaition of 
a serious moral purpose. With a heavy hand he chastises those readers 
who fail to admit ‘the actual moral and human paucity of this subject 
[the subject of Madame Bovary] on any mature valuation’ and prefer 
charm to maturity. 

Dr. Leavis’s attitude is morbidly self-centred. He mentions, it is true, 
the relevant works by Virginia Woolf, E. M. Forster, Percy Lubbock, and 
Lord David Cecil, but without giving them anything like their due. He 
ignores Miss M. C. Bradbrook’s study of Conrad (Cambridge University 
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Press, 1942) where he might have found a clearer analysis of Conrad’s 
moral consciousness and a more sensitive literary evaluation of the novelist 
than is provided by his own study. Thus Dr. Leavis proclaims The 
Shadow Line as ‘in common recognition one of Conrad's masterpieces (it is, 
I think, superior to Heart of Darkness and even to Typhoon)’, whereas it 
really is, as Miss Bradbrook says, more ‘like a clever imitation of the early 
Conrad’. Another aberration is Dr. Leavis’s discovery of ‘something 
Shakespearean’ in Nostromo. It appears as though Dr. Leavis had wanted 
to take the epithet away from Thomas Hardy (on whom it was rightly 
bestowed by David Cecil) in order to give it to Conrad. Hardy and 
Meredith he dismisses, of course, with sweeping judgments as lying outside 
the great tradition. 

There are some good things in the book, as for instance the comparison 
of The Portrait of a Lady with Daniel Deronda or the appraisal of Henry 
James’s psychological art. But they are not easily extracted from the 
repetitive preaching of the necessity to consider ‘fiction as a completely 
serious art addressed to the adult mind.’ 


Geneva. H. W. HauseERMANN. 


Points of Modern English Syntax 
IX 
Discussion of the sentences quoted in Vol. XXXI, No. 1, Febr. 1950 


27. The case is interesting in that it shows that language cannot be studied 
apart from the situation in which it is used. In our example the man is 
obviously holding out a packet of cigarettes or his cigarette case to the lady, 
and his apology for only being able to offer these kind must, in connection 
with his gesture, be taken to mean these kind of cigarettes. This is not 
saying that we have to do with grammatical ellipsis, nor that the missing 
words can be supplied from the context, for they are not mentioned at all; 
it is the situation in which the sentence is used that compels us to assume 
this. The question we have to answer, consequently, is: when and why 
do we say these kind of cigarettes, and what is the difference, if any, from 
this kind of cigarettes? 

In the group these kind of cigarettes the leading member kind is 
subordinated in meaning to the dominant member of cigarettes. Those 
who object to the construction on the ground that a plural pronoun ‘should’ 
not qualify a singular noun, misunderstand its character: the demonstrative 
pronoun does not qualify kind, but kind of cigarettes, in which kind, though 
formally the leading member of the group, is subordinate in meaning to 
cigarettes, which is notionally dominant. The construction is no more 
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objectionable than are classifying genitive-groups of the type an old lady’s 
maid, thin captain's biscuits, in which surely old and thin likewise qualify 
the whole group following, not only lady or captain. We may also 
compare the plural verb in this race of wood-owls have exceptionally strong 
voices (W. H. Hudson, Hampshire Days, ch. 1), where the verb does not 
show concord with the leading member race, but with the formally sub- 
ordinate though notionally dominant member of wood-owls. 

This kind of cigarettes is, of course, also possible. The difference, 
Dr. Wood of Sheffield remarks, depends on the degree of definiteness 
attaching to the word kind. His words, as so often, deserve quoting in full: 


I am not familiar with the work from which the quotation is taken, but I should say that 
the speaker has his cigarette case (or packet) open, displaying a number of cigarettes. 
Had he produced a closed packet with the name of the brand upon the outside, he would, 
I think, have said this kind (i.e. the kind denoted by this name). Even on opening the 
packet (or case) and revealing the cigarettes he might still have said this kind, but again 
I think the reference would be to the brand or trade name, or possibly to some very 
obvious and definite characteristic of them, such as their shape, size, etc., rather than to 
the cigarettes themselves. These kind, however, refers to the cigarettes and all the qualities, 
agreeable or disagreeable (according to personal taste) which are associated with them. 
A particular brand, of course, may be implied, but the primary reference is not to the 
name but to certain qualities or associations (e.g. cheapness, coarseness, a disagreeable 
odour etc.) represented as common to all that brand. 


We have no doubt Dr. Wood's interpretation is correct, and the only 
conclusion we can draw from his words is that the construction these kind 
of cigarettes should not be frowned upon, as it enables speakers of English 
to express a subtle difference in meaning, for which the language is the 
richer. 

28. The compound indefinite pronouns everybody and nobody take 
singular predicates, but the referring pronouns are often plural. An 
obvious constructio ad sententiam, like the case discussed in 27, and both 
characteristically English. ‘Britons never shall be slaves’, not even of words. 
In English the tyranny of the word is much lighter than in languages like 
German, French, or Dutch. Whenever there is a conflict between the 
number or gender of a noun and the number or sex of the persons it stands 
for, it is nearly always the meaning that carries the day and decides the 
form of the predicative verb, the referring pronouns, etc. ‘If I see anyone 
I want to marry, I shall marry ‘em’ (One-Act Plays, selected by 
J. W. Marriott, First Series, Harrap, p. 89f). ‘Funny how one can see 
a person every day and not know the colour of their hair’. (ib. p. 104.) 
In our example the writer visualises the members of the company collectively, 
all getting their own food, and all having dinner in the same clothes they 
have worn throughout the day. Hence the plural pronouns. A factor that 
_ may have contributed to their use is that they do not express a distinction 

of sex. The company referred to in our quotation was presumably a mixed 
one (some men, some women), and a singular pronoun could only have 
indicated one sex. 
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29. The concession formally expressed by the conjunction in Although 
the book is small,... is that of an objective fact. It is adversative in 
character, it expresses a contrast, and the construction might be said to 
be the hypotactic counterpart of paratactic small but important. 

In However small the book may be..... , the emphasis — Dutch readers 
may have to be reminded of this — falls on small. The idea suggested is 
that the importance of the book is out of all proportion to its size: it may 
be very small indeed, but.... However expresses that the degree of 
smallness that must be conceded is immaterial, since it does not affect the 
importance of the book. 

Small as the book is..... , by giving front-position to small lays extra 
emphasis on the quality, and as imparts an element of degree and/or 
comparison to the concession. The construction would for instance be 
used in answer to a remark that such a small book can hardly justify the 
praises of the critics, have contributed to the author's fame, be as important 
as a larger-sized work on the subject, etc. etc. 

In If the book is small..... finally the speaker defends the book. Even 
if it is small, this is no reason to speak slightingly of it or to ignore it. The 
construction would also be used by a speaker to indicate a certain reserve 
on his part, who granted the smallness only for the sake of the argument, 
but who himself did not think the book as small as all that, or who wanted 
to anticipate a possible objection, or rebut an implication that because it is 
small it is unimportant, etc. 

It need hardly be pointed out that such subtle shades of meaning can 
only be properly appreciated when the sentences are used in an actual 
situation. Non-English readers of this journal may be interested to know 
whether their native language allows of parallel differences to be expressed. 
In Dutch we have respectively: 1. Ofschoon (hoewel) het boek klein is; 
2. Hoe klein het boek ook moge zijn; 3. Klein als het boek is; 4. Zo het 
boek al klein is. 

30. The point touched on here is a subtle one, and no satisfactory 
answers were received. To explain our view we shall have to start from 
a parallel but simpler and easier case. 

It is generally said that in a sentence like She closed the door behind her 
the simple personal pronoun is used in a reflexive function. We do not 
think this is in accordance with the facts. It is true, of course, that her 
refers to the same person as is denoted by the subject she, but this in itself 
is not enough to establish a ‘reflexive’ relationship in a grammatical sense. 
There is such a relationship only when subject and referring pronoun are 
identical in the mind of the person denoted by the subject 
or in that of the speaker (writer). It is, in other words, not 
enough that identity should exist objectively, it must be actually and 
subjectively thought of. In the former case English uses the simple 
personal pronouns in an anaphoric function, in the latter the compound 
personal pronouns, which thereby manifest their essentially reflexive 
meaning. To a speaker of English, consequently, I closed the door behind 
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her and she closed the door behind her differ only in the grammatical 
person of the subjects, not in the relation between the subjects and the 
referring pronouns, which latter, for that reason, are both simple. The 
second of these sentences is grammatically no more reflexive than the first. 
English in this respect clearly differs from German and Dutch, which would 
use an unmistakably reflexive pronoun: sie schloss die tiir hinter sich; ze 
sloot de deur achter zich. 

What has been said above with respect to the simple personal pronoun 
when used in a prepositional adjunct, also applies to its use as an adjunct 
of benefit, as in our example. The first thing to realize is that we have to 
do with a case of indirect style. The direct form would be: ‘we want to 
build ourselves a house’ in which ourselves would be reflexive in the sense 
explained above. Now in the indirect statement of the sentence quoted 
themselves (weak-stressed, of course), would have been quite possible — 
our Sheffield correspondent as a matter of fact remarks “themselves not 
only could, but in normal modern English almost certainly would be used 
in sentences of the kind’ — but the compound pronoun would have reported 
the thoughts of the peasant woman, whereas them proves that the author, 
Mrs. Mannin, states the woman’s wish from her (Mrs. Mannin’s) stand- 
point as an author, and hence as a professional observer and delineator 
of character. The compound pronoun themselves, in other words, would be 
subjective and reflexive in the sense explained above; the simple pronoun 
them is objective and, though anaphoric, not reflexive. 


(To be continued) 


Haarlem. P. A. ERADEs. 


Brief Mention 


Songs of the Restoration Theatre, edited from the printed books 
of the time, with an Introduction by PHILIP JOHN STEAD. xvii + 
91 pp. London: Methuen, 1948. 8/6 net. 


Searching amongst the playbooks of the Restoration, Mr. Stead has here collected together 
eighty-two songs by thirty writers, ranging in point of time from Davenant, who had 
links with the later Elizabethans, to Farquhar, the bulk of whose work belongs to the 
early years of the eighteenth century. To these he has added half a dozen anonymous 
piece. Not many of the writers represented are well known except to specialists in the 
_period — who, for instance, had heard of Thomas Rawlins, James Duke, Joseph Harris 
or Sir Francis Fane ? — and when it is mentioned that Dryden, Congreve, D’Urfey and 
Aphra Behn alone have eight songs or more apiece, while Etherege has six, it will be 
realised that the other writers are very meagrely represented. This is not said by way 
of criticism, but merely to give some indication of the scope of the volume. As for the 
quality of the songs here included, few of them can claim to have any great literary 
merits, though all are animated by a strong lyrical impulse and characterised by a pleasing 
lightness of touch. They seem to belong to a world where life ran smoothly and gaily, 
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where there was ample leisure and no serious work to do, and where the highest ideal 
and ambition was to snatch enjoyment from the passing minute, leaving the future to look 
after itself. Now and again we come upon political satires or lampoons, while there are 
several examples of that curious kind of poem, the mad song, the popularity of which 
persisted long after the Restoration, until almost the end of the eighteenth century, and 
in which Mr. Stead claims to see a precursor of the surrealism of our own day; but the 
all-pervading motive is that of fashionable love in a conventionalised pastoral setting. The 
Elizabethan theme that ‘‘youth’s a stuff will not endure”, with its corollary in the doctrine 
of carpe diem, still lingers on, but the delicacy and the feeling with which it could be 
handled by a Herrick or a Carew is no longer there; they have been replaced by a certain 
banality and even vulgarity. But in saying this it is necessary to bear in mind that we 
are not dealing with poems as such, but with songs intended to be sung as part, and 
within the setting, of a Restoration comedy. 

For his texts Mr. Stead has gone to the earliest editions available, though he has 
modernised the orthography in a few minor respects and corrected obvious misprints. That 
his correction has not been thorough, however, is evident from the fact that in the second 
stanza of a song by D'Urfey on p. 35 (Sawney was tall and of noble race) the word mere 
has been left to rhyme with sfore, a misprint which the author himself set right in a later 
edition. And had he carried his editing a little farther than he has done he might have 
pointed out that the version he prints of the same writer’s I'll sail upon the Dog-star is an 
adaptation of a similar poem which appeared when D’Urfey was but a boy of sixteen, 
and was therefore presumably not fram his pen. This earlier version is given in Cyrus 
L. Day’s The Songs of Thomas D’Urfey (Harvard Studies in English, No. ix, 1933). 
Unfortunately the editorial work is confined to a seven-page general introduction to the 
volume and a brief introductory paragraph to each author, which seeks to combine essential 
biographical details with a few critical observations. These are useful and in some 
respects original, but at times their author lapses into the fatuous, as when he says of 
Roger Boyle, Earl of Orrery, “‘He wrote eight plays, had seven children, and died of the 
gout”; of Etherege, “He perished by the things he valued most — good living and good 
manners’; and of Southerne, “he was uncommonly long-lived for a dramatist.” 

It may be added that the volume is well produced for these days of austerity, with ample 
margins and well-spaced type. 


Sheffield. FREDERICK T. Woop. 
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Loss and Consolation 
in the Poetry of Wordsworth (1798— 1805) 


The fear of being deserted by Nature, of being cut off from the source 
of his spiritual strength and left alone in an alien world is expressed again 
and again, both directly and obliquely, in Wordsworth’s major poetry. But 
whether the expression is direct or oblique, the full extent of his fear is 
usually unacknowledged by Wordsworth who is sometimes led, in the 
attempt to resolve his anxieties, into curiously ambiguous statement, 
confusing equivocation. For the anxiety operates, at least to some extent, 
beyond the reach of his shaping imagination, and is capable of working 
disorder in his art. This fact does not seem to have received the attention 
it deserves. Campbell and Mueschke, in a series of illuminating articles, 
have pointed to symptoms of unresolved anxiety in the poetry of the early 
Wordsworth, but they have left much to be explained, particularly with 
regard to ‘Tintern Abbey’. It is impossible to achieve an adequate 
understanding of that poem, which depends so much on an equivocal 
use of the concept of Nature, unless we are aware of the anxiety, in this 
case almost entirely unadmitted, which made the equivocation necessary. 
It will be convenient however to postpone a consideration of “Tintern 
Abbey’ and to begin by examining the ‘Ode, Intimations of Immortality...’ ? 
where the anxiety and equivocation are more obvious and more easily 
analysable. 

No poem of Wordsworth’s has suffered more in the past from irrelevant 
commentary. It is perhaps no longer necessary to insist on the importance 
of reading the poem as a poem and not as an essay in philosophy, though 
the old habit has died hard. In a recent article in Studies in Philology* 
J. K. Mathison has gathered together the commentaries of leading Words- 
worthian critics and shown how they have been unnecessarily puzzled by the 
‘theory’ of pre-existence. Mr. Mathison’s own analysis of the poem, 
however, does little to lessen the confusion. Why cannot we take the 


1 Particularly the article Wordsworth’s Aesthetic Development 1795-1802: O. J. Campbell 
and P, Mueschke — Essays and Studies in English and Comparative Literature, University 
of Michigan 1937. 

2 The poem has been subjected to an Empsonian kind of analysis by Cleanth Brooks 
(The Well Wrought Urn, Cornwall Press: 1947). He admits that there are ‘distracting 
confusions’ in the last stanzas and that the resolution, the recovery, ‘is asserted rather than 
dramatized’. But his analysis of the imagery of the earlier stanzas, where he finds many 
‘enriching ambiguities’ but no confusion, shows that he has not related the unconvincing 
resolution to a persistent confusion running through the poem as a whole. 

3 Wordsworth’s Ode: Intimations of Immortality ...’ S.P., July, 1949. 
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‘philosophy’ quite simply as an extended metaphor, as Wordsworth himself 
asks us to do in the Fenwick note? He writes: ‘I took hold of the notion 
of pre-existence as having sufficient foundation in humanity for authorising 
me to make for my purpose the best use of it I could as a poet.’ And 
immediately above he observes: ‘... let us bear in mind that, though the 
idea is not advanced in revelation, there is nothing there to contradict it, 
and the fall of Man presents an analogy in its favour. Accordingly, 
a pre-existent state has entered into the popular creeds of many nations; 
and, among all persons acquainted with classic literature, is known as an 
ingredient in Platonic philosophy ...._ He is not demanding here that we 
read the myth as philosophy or religion; he is merely pointing out how 
it has come about that a poet writing in the nineteenth century can take 
the reader's disposition to ‘believe’ in pre-existence (to believe, that is, as 
long as the poem is being read) as a donnée. But though the poem is 
successful enough to compel us to attend to the ‘emotional equivalents’ of 
its ideas rather than to those ideas considered in abstraction, it has serious 
blemishes. In his essay on Wordsworth and Byron Swinburne drew 
attention to the crude abruptness of the transition in mood in stanza IV 
and many readers must have felt the instability of tone not only here but 
in the greater part of the poem. Wordsworth’s purpose is to keep running 
through the poem two emotional themes: grief for what is gone, and a 
steady joy in what remains. But the poetry does not so much keep these 
two poles of emotion in view as oscillate, more or less violently, from one to 
the other. In stanza X for instance we read: ‘We in thought will join 
your throng,..’ The words ‘in thought’ are here inserted in order to 
prepare us for the sedateness that succeeds; but by what right are they 
there at all? For we remember stanza IV: ‘My heart is at your festival.... 
The fulness of your bliss, I feel — I feel it all.’ Here not only in thought 
but also in feeling he participates in the joy of other creatures. And yet 
if we gave the words ‘heart’ and ‘feel’ their full Wordsworthian connotation 
(and for no poet is the distinction more important between experience 
known in the mind only and experience really felt) if we did this, it would 
be difficult to understand what he had lost, for he would appear, if he can 
still teel so intensely, to have lost nothing. The poem however seems 
to demand that we do not attach the usual Wordsworthian significance 
to these words. But even so the passage is confusing; one wishes that 
the joy had been expressed in a less equivocal fashion for it bears a 
puzzling resemblance to the old exuberance which, the final stanza 
teaches us, has been irrevocabiy lost. This point would have less 
importance were it not that the final stanza quarrels with the rest of the 
poem in more serious ways still. We are told that he yet feels the might 
of Nature (though with an acquired sobriety) in his ‘heart of hearts’. But 
how can he, when the grown man's power to respond to the influence of 
Nature is so meagre? 


O joy! that in our embers 
Is something that doth live, ...... 
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Granted that a living glow remains behind, it is chilling to be told that 
the man is to the child as embers to the fire. And we are certainly not 
persuaded that age has its distinctive joys and powers as well as youth when 
we remember that it has been compared to a prison-house (1. 67), and 
that while the youth is attended by the vision, 


At length the Man perceives it die away. 
And fade into the light of common day. 


In his address on Leslie Stephen and Matthew Arnold as Critics of Words- 
worth Prof. Dover Wilson indignantly rejected G. K. Chesterton's view 
that these lines are ‘blasphemous’: ‘As if Wordsworth did not spend a 
whole lifetime in hymning just that light of common day which Chesterton, 
taking the passage out of its context and ignoring even the conclusion of 
the Ode itself, vainly imagines that he despises. This and not 


The light that never was, on sea or land, ... 


was what Wordsworth lived by and for.’ Dover Wilson could certainly 
find evidence outside the ‘Ode’ for justifying his interpretation of the 
word ‘common.’ For instance as late as 1805-6, that is, not long after the 
completion of the ‘Ode’, Wordsworth was adding these lines to ‘Peter Bell’: 


Long have I loved what I behold, 

The night that calms, the day that cheers; 
The common growth of mother-earth 
Suffices me — her tears, her mirth, 

Her humblest mirth and tears. 


But it is by no means clear that ‘common’ has a similar favourable 
connotation in the ‘Ode’. The imposed meaning of the stanza as a whole, 
and especially the unequivocal phrase ‘shades of the prison-house’, forces 
us to read ‘common’ (which Wordsworth probably meant us to take in 
the relatively colourless sense of ‘ordinary’) with a pejorative significance. 
The glory fades, and it is difficult not to feel at this point that what is left 
is chilling to the heart. 

These discrepancies have troubled a number of critics. Beatty argues 
that the Ode really divides into two distinct poems, ‘stanzas I-TV and 
IX-XI forming a self-consistent poem founded solely on the three ages, 
and stanzas V-IX a complete intercalary poem on the glory of the child 
and his derivation from afar, more idealistic and less optimistic than 2arlier 
statements.’ He considers that stanza IX is common to both poems. But 
even this drastic surgery will not save the ‘Ode’ (or rather the poem formed 
by its beginning and end), for even stanzas IX and X refuse to cohere 
satisfactorily. Wordsworth seeks to persuade us in these two stanzas that 
there is a living connection between the ‘obstinate questionings’ and the 
‘shadowy recollections’ of early childhood and, on the other hand, ‘the 
philosophic mind’ and ‘the faith that looks through death’ of the adult. 
The child has moods in which the objects of external nature appear to lose 
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their otherness, their material solidity, and to be as it were floating in a 
sea of mind. Moreover it is not only in his sense-perceptions that the child 
is a young idealist. Owing to his animal vivacity or to a sense of the 
indomitableness of the spirit within him, he finds it difficult to admit the 
notion of death as a state applicable to his own being. (See Fenwick 
Note). It is to these two sorts of experience in childhood that Words- 
worth looks back with thankfulness because in them the child is laying the 
foundations of a mental habit which, to the extent that he remains unseduced 
by the distractions of the world, by ‘listlessness’ and ‘mad endeavour’, will 
remain with him throughout life. Because of these early experiences he 
will continue as he grows older to conceive of Mind as the ultimate reality, 
and of Nature as Mind-dependent. It is for this reason that the child's 
recollections seem to Wordsworth ‘the fountain light of all our day’. The 
truths wake ‘to perish never’. But when we ask how precisely these truths 
live on into manhood, how the visionary power of the child merges into that 
of the adult, we find the answer (ll. 179-90) confusing. What precisely does 
Wordsworth mean by ‘Strength in what remains behind’? Does he mean: 
Strength in what persists as an aftermath of childhood? (taking ‘remains 
behind’ as meaning ‘still lives’) or, Strength in what we have acquired 
since childhood? taking ‘remains be:ind’ to mean what is yet to come 
despite the departure of childhood, with the implication that what remains 
sprang up after, and as a substitute for, what had vanished). The former 
would seem to be the more obvious interpretation, and Il. 182-3 insist on 
being interpreted in this way. But li. 184-5 can only be interpreted in the 
second sense, for the ‘soothing thoughts’ have not persisted from childhood, 
they are born of human suffering. This is the first mention in the poem of 
a specifically adult source of moral strength and it serves to pull up the 
reader. For while it is stated in stanza X that the recollections remain a 
source of strength throughout life, it is not suggested there that the grown 
man, standing on the firm foundation of his childhood experiences, goes 
on to add strength to strength, but rather that he lives on the capital 
bequeathed him from childhood. (“Hence in a season of calm weather / 
Though inland far we be....’) The nostalgia, the backward look at the 
sea from the continent of human life does little to prepare us for lines 
184-5 which come upon us with a confusing abruptness. To understand 
lines 186-7 i¢ seems necessary to interpret ‘remains behind’ in both senses. 
For while at first we might suppose that the faith and the philosophic mind 
are clearly sources of strength which come with manhood, as a substitute 
for the sources of strength peculiar to the child, yet stanzas V-IX force 
us to deepen this interpretation. ‘ Philosophic’ here is ambiguous in meaning. 
It has the old connotation of Stoic: man achieves serenity through 
suffering. But further, ‘the philosophic mind’ is the idealising mind (a 
connotation which I have already discussed) and points back to “Thou 
best philosopher’ of Stanza VIII. 

It is only by means of these ambiguities that Wordsworth has reconciled 
in some measure the warring contradictions in the poem. If we place a 
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colon after ‘remains behind’ and read what follows as an inventory of 
what has persisted from childhood, and if we omit the final stanza, then 
the eulogy of the child in stanza VIII appears less extravagant. But if what 
remains behind is only ‘the primal sympathy’, if the other sources of our 
strength are to be found largely in manhood, then the earlier enthusiasm, 
the cult of childhood, begins to appear extravagant and febrile. What in 
fact happens is that we read the passage in both ways at one and the 
same time so that we are persuaded to accept (though with a vague sense 
of something being wrong) both the pessimism and the optimism, both the 
nostalgia and the stoicism, both the sense of irreparable loss and the sense 
of consolation. Up to a point this ambiguity is justified. For after all, 
Wordsworth has in some sense established a continuity between the 
child and the man. The poetry carries us easily enough from the ‘obstinate 
questionings’ and the ‘shadowy recollections’ of the child to ‘the philosophic 
mind’ of the adult — conceived of, that is, as the idealising mind, the mind 
that looks beyond matter and refuses to accept death as final. This 
philosophic mind ‘remains behind’ both in the sense that it persists from 
childhood and in the sense that it is later acquired. But the ambiguity 
becomes unjustified, becomes poetically unscrupulous, at the point where 
it takes for granted a bond between child and man which has not been 
established in the poetry. There is no real connection established between 
the philosophical, qua stoical, mind of the man and those strange experiences 
of the child, the ‘Blank misgivings of a Creature Moving about in worlds 
not realised’, and therefore no real bridge between the nostalgia of the 
ninth stanza and the soothing sublimities of the eleventh. 

In short, the poetry of consolation does not bear any very intimate 
relation to the poetry of loss. The way in which the serenity of the final 
stanza is not so much achieved by the poem as ingeniously added to it 
suggests that the philosophic mind has not mastered the grief, but rather 
come to live side by side with it. And I think a similar conclusion 
emerges from a study of ‘Elegiac Stanzas, Suggested by a Picture of 
Peele Castle, in a Storm, Painted by Sir George Beaumont.’ In comparing 
this poem with the ‘Ode’ we must avoid reading either poem in terms of 
the other. This danger presents itself, for instance, when we ask our- 
selves the question, Is ‘The light that never was, on sea or land’ the same 
as the ‘celestial light’ of the ‘Ode’? When the question is phrased in 
this way the answer is of course ‘no’, for the word ‘light’ derives its 
connotation wholly from the poetical context in which in each case it 
occurs, and the contexts are different. But provided we bear this in 
mind I think that, if we compare the way in which the metaphor of ‘light’ 
is used in each poem, we shall find our subject broaden out in an interesting 
way; and we shall be able to arrive at conclusions of a more general 
scope concerning Wordsworth’s treatment of the ‘loss’ theme. 

Some critics, including Dover Wilsoa in his remarks quoted above, 
have taken ‘The light that never was, on sea or land’ to have the same 
general significance as “The glory and the freshness’, the ‘celestial light’ 
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of the ‘Ode’, as being intended to suggest ‘that dream-like vividness and 
splendour which invest objects of sight in childhood’, but which, like all 
dreams, fades with the approach of day. But if my analysis of the ‘Ode’ 
is sound it follows that one cannot be sure whether the celestial light is 
felt by the poet to be an illusion or not. The glory fades, vanishes, dies 
away — as illusions habitually do; and yet what it fades into, we cannot 
at times help feeling, is not something more real, as day is more real 
than a dream, but at best a different kind of reality, and sometimes, we 
feel, an inferior kind of reality. This ambiguity is the source of the 
poem’s charm and power — ‘Was it a vision, or a waking dream?’ — 
as well as of its weakness. On the whole, since the nostalgic tone is the 
dominant one, we are persuaded to feel that the splendour is no mere 
illusion. It really exists — but only for those who have eyes to see, 
that is, for the child and for the youth. In ‘Peele Castle’, however, we 
find a shift in tone; youth is here the period of fond illusion when the 
mind has the power to add to Nature a lustre not its own. In order to 
sharpen the terms of the contrast between untried youth and experienced 
age Wordsworth exaggerates the tranquillity of his youth (contrast, for 
instance, the description of his ‘aching joys and dizzy raptures’ during 
the first visit to the Wye with this account of himself at approximately 
the same age; at the time he was living near Peele Castle he was twenty- 
four) and so gives the contrast a neat pictorial obviousness. Taking its 
meaning from this context ‘The light that never was’ defines itself as the 
illusory lustre which carefree youth casts over life and Nature before 
he has experienced suffering. I have insisted on this difference in tone 
and intention between ‘Peele Castle’ and the ‘Ode’ because it is only 
when this difference is stressed that certain, apparently unintentional, 
correspondences in tone between the two poems become obvious, and 
these correspondences are of importance. 

Though the themes of the two poems are, despite an apparent similarity, 
very dissimilar, nevertheless Wordsworth obviously had the language of 
the ‘Ode’ in mind when he wrote ‘Peele Castle’ (this is particularly clear 
in stanza four) and it seems to be part of his intention in the later poem 
to emphasise its sterner realism by using the ‘Ode’ as a foil. But he is 
not altogether successful, for despite the explicit moral of the poem (‘Such 
happiness ...... Is to be pitied’) he slips for two stanzas into a tone of 
melancholy which is strongly reminiscent of the earlier poem. In the 
first eight stanzas he writes of his departed youth with serene detachment, 
but then he introduces the elegiac note and the reference to his deep 
distress is accompanied by an abrupt change, in the ninth and tenth 
stanzas, in the tone with which he speaks of youth: 


So once it would have been, — ‘tis so no more; 
I have submitted to a new control: 

A power is gone, which nothing can restore ; 

A deep distress hath humanised my Soul, 
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We are much closer here to the tone of the ‘Ode’. For all his self- 
conscious detachment — ‘This, which I know, I speak with mind serene’ 
— the melancholy is more obvious than the serenity. This melancholy 
is of course appropriate so far as it concerns his lost brother, but it ceases 
to be justified when it overflows from this subject of grief to another, 
that of his own lost youth. For when we have been told that, from the 
vantage-point of maturity, youth is seen for what it is, a period of unreal 
calm and fond illusion, and when we learn at the conclusion of the poem 
that its happiness is to be pitied, we are astonished to come upon the line 
‘A power is gone, which nothing can restore;’ and if we place the poem 
in the context of Wordsworth’s poetry as a whole we are even more 
surprised, for Wordsworth never used the word ‘power’ lightly. For 
him a power of the mind is not only a genuine faculty but a faculty of 
exalted importance. It seems clear that he has been betrayed into the 
incongruous use of the word by an association of feeling. One of the 
purposes of the poem is to express grief for his lost brother, and this is 
done — in a suitable elegiac rhythm; but that very rhythm then urges 
Wordsworth unwittingly to an expression of a different and older grief, 
grief over lost youth and power, and this confusion seriously threatens 
the coherence of the poem. 

In the light of these remarks on the uncertain attitude to vanished power 
which is apparent in the ‘Ode’ and ‘Peele Castle’ some of the poetry of the 
years immediately preceding is also seen to bear on the theme of loss. 
In the poetry written in Germany during 1798—99 the theme of desertion 
is prominent and is associated, as in the Lyrical Ballads, with feelings of 
guilt and anxiety. But now the one deserted is not some unfortunate 
woman, some hapless young mother, but the child Wordsworth. There is 
the episode of the stolen boat, the trapping of woodcocks in Book I of The 
Prelude and the two passages in Book XI, of which one records how he 
lost his guide on a dreary moor and the other how he felt an obscure sense 
of guilt upon the death of his father. Either the friendly face of Nature 
vanishes, leaving him alone and afraid (‘call it solitude, Or blank 
desertion’) or an anxiety-experience is explicitly associated with a desolate, 
unpropitious landscape. In ‘Resolution and Independence’ (composed in 
1802) we again find anxiety, this time apprehension about his life as a 
poet, associated with a dreary landscape.* It is interesting to observe the 
close similarity between the imagery of this poem and that of the two 


4 TI should like here to make two brief criticisms of the remarks made by Prof. D. G. 
James on the significance of dreary landscape in the poetry of Wordsworth. (See 
Scepticism and Poetry: Unwin, 1937 and The Romantic Comedy: O.U.P., 1948.) He argues 
that it was ‘the extremity of suffering and desolation coupled with composure, unmoving 
and awful’ (Scepticism and Poetry, p. 160) which stirred Wordsworth’s imagination by 
reconciling ‘peace with tempest, calm with emotion’ (ibid., p. 159). He instances the 
two incidents from The Prelude Bk. XII (1850), the meeting with the soldier (Book IV) 
and the incident recorded in ‘Resolution and Independence’. Of the incidents in Bk. XII 
James writes: ‘... in both were features marked by a curious stillness ... the naked pool, 
the beacon.’ He suggests that all the scenes of desolation which he mentions communicate 
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episodes in Bk. XI of The Prelude mentioned above. The sense of being 
exposed and unbefriended is conveyed on each occasion through the 
imagery of unprotected crags (or exposed moorland) and bare water. 


So, in The Prelude: 


And, reascending the bare Common, saw 
A naked Pool that lay beneath the hills, ... 


or again, in the second of the episodes: 


. ‘twas a day 
Stormy, and rough, and wild, and on the grass 
I sate, half-shelter’'d by a naked wall; ...... 


In the first of the two episodes the words ‘naked Pool’ are used three times 
within seventeen lines. In ‘Resolution and Independance’ the unprotected 
pool reappears (‘Beside a pool bare to the eye of heaven’) and once more 
the sense of exposure is used to heighten a mood of anxiety, of apprehen- 
sions about loneliness, desertion and loss — in this case the loss of poetic 
power. (This landscape, it will be noticed, is added to the brief record of 
the incident to be found in Dorothy Wordsworth’s Grasmere Journal.) 
The fear of being alone in the face of Nature was normally sublimated by 
Wordsworth into a positive assertion of man’s bond with the universe 
(‘no outcast he’). In ‘Resolution and Independance’ we find the by now 
familiar complex of feelings — desertion, loss, solitude — associated with 
a new anxiety, with apprehensions about the loss of poetic power. In the 


a sense of stillness at the heart of the desolation. But surely a ‘curious stillness’ is a 
feature of neither of the landscapes in Book XII. (The soldier incident in Bk. IV does, 
however, fit satisfactorily into his theory.) In the first of the two episodes, for example, 
there is no reconciliation of ‘calm with emotion’; the anxiety is quite unmitigated. What 
is so disturbing about the naked pool and the girl buffeted by the wind is that they are 
exposed and unprotected and the whole scene is suffused with the terror excited by the 
gibbet. The scene is in no sense tranquil. And this brings me to my second point, that 
James does not take the anxiety or the terror described in these passages seriously enough; 
he is too anxious to make the point that the terror is swallowed up ina mystical experience. 
Of ‘the scenes described in Book XII’ he writes, ‘a finality of desolation is incorporated 
into a supreme object of imaginative contemplation, reconciled with vision, and suggestive 
of ‘‘unknown modes of being’.’ But there is not the slightest suggestion of such a 
mystical experience in this Book. The two passages record simple anxiety-experiences 
and show how, through the intensity of the anxiety, two landscapes were stamped indelibly 
on the boy’s memory. The way James misinterprets the second incident is significant: 
‘The scene came to have ‘‘visionary dreariness” only after his father’s death ... It 
became.. an object to his imagination only after sorrow had come.’ (Italics mine). 
James’ general purpose is to show the vital importance of sorrow and suffering in the 
moral development of Wordsworth and in the development of his imaginative power. 
But it was not so much sorrow that gave imaginative life to the landscape, sorrow at the 
death of his father, as the sense of guilt and chastisement which attended that sorrow. 
(vide Il. 309 ff.) Anxiety, or blank terror, or the sense of being deserted (not terror 
reconciled with calm or suffering ‘invested ... with the sense of something ‘“‘ever more 
about to be” — ibid., p. 161) are the feelings which give imaginative life to most of 
Wordsworth's dreary landscapes. 
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early part of the poem Nature is propitious, and in a mood of genial 
confidence he feels the bond between himself and her: 


I heard the sky-lark warbling in the sky ; 
And I bethought me of the playful hare ; 
Even such a happy Child of earth am I; ...... 


But then unaccountably come doubts about his future as a poet and along 
with them a change in the face of Nature, and this persists to the end of 
the poem: 

While he was talking thus, the lonely place, 

The old Man’s shape, and speech — all troubled me: 

In my mind's eye I seemed to see him pace 

About the weary moors continually, 

Wandering about alone and silently. 


In the order of the narrative the inexplicable fears come first and the change 
in the appearance of Nature follows; but the fear and the dreary landscape 
are inseparable, they are identified through the poetry. Ostensibly 
Wordsworth is troubled by thoughts of the miserable end to which poets 
often come, but these fears take on a deeper meaning in the context of the 
poem as a whole. For the poem turns on the same contrast as the 
‘Ode’. Nature is kind and then unaccountably deserts him. And it is 
for this reason that he has apprehensions about the future, for since the 
bond with Nature is the source of his poetic inspiration, the fear that his 
poetic genius will go from him and the fear that Nature will desert him 
are one fear. When he writes: 


But there may come another day to me — 
Solitude, pain of heart, distress, and poverty ...... 


we are justified in concluding that the solitude he fears is not primarily 
an isolation from society any more than the poverty he fears is primarily 
a financial one. 

His fears that his poetic genius would slip from him, or was perhaps 
already vanishing, were given explicit expression in The Prelude Bk. XI, 
ll. 334-41, but this time in verse that is, like the ‘Ode’ and ‘Peele Castle’ 
and unlike ‘Resolution and Independance’, broken-backed: 


So feeling comes in aid 
Of feeling, and diversity of strength 
Attends us, if but once we have been strong. 
Oh! mystery of Man, from what a depth 
Proceed thy honours! I am lost, but see 
In simple childhood something of the base 
On which thy greatness stands, but this I feel, 
That from thyself it is that thou must give, 
Else never canst receive. The days gone by 
Come back upon me from the dawn almost 
Or life: the hiding-places of my power 
Seem open; I approach, and then they close; 
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I see by glimpses now; when age comes on, 

May scarcely see at all, and I would give, 

While yet we may, as far as words can give, 

A substance and a life to what I feel:...... (Il. 326-41). 


Of these lines Il. 338-41 may very well have been added in the last week 
of April 1805 when, after having composed nothing for nearly three months 
owing to the distress caused him by his brother's death, Wordsworth 
resumed work on The Prelude. Lines 258-316 and 346-89 of this book 
were composed, as noted above, during 1798-99. They were transferred 
from Bk. I to form a part of Bk. XI at the time that book was being 
composed, that is in the weeks preceding February 11th. 1805 — when the 
news of John Wordsworth’s death reached Grasmere — and in the last 
week of April. It was during this week in April that the last 300 lines 
of Bk. XI took continuous shape and it was then that lines 317-45 were 
added in order to join together the two episodes transferred. Drafts of 
lines 316-37 and a passage corresponding to 342-5 are to be found in 
notebook W, which belongs to February-March 1804. This leaves lines 
338-41 unaccounted for and they were probably added in April 1805. 
(See the Introduction to de Selincourt’s edition, Sections I and IV). 
Certainly these lines (338-41) are curiously different in tone from lines 
317-36 and the marks of the joinery work are apparent. But the incon- 
sistency in tone in the whole passage (317-45) can hardly be attributed to 
faulty joinery only for it reminds us too forcibly of the sort of confusion 
already noticed in ‘Peele Castle’. The general intention of Book XI is to 
show how an impaired imagination may be restored, to show how feeling 
comes in aid of feeling and how, if once we have felt strongly in childhood, 
then we can continue to do so as men. In lines 326-36 adult powers of 
feeling and the ‘greatness’ of Man appear to be founded surely on the 
remembered experiences of childhood. But then the note suddenly falters, 
becomes less confident (°..the hiding-places of my power / Seem open; 
I approach, and then they close; ...’). One might try to reconcile the 
passages by arguing that the former is concerned with the firm continuity 
of feeling between the child and the man, and the latter with the elusiveness 
of poetic inspiration. But inspiration and the recollection of feeling were 
one for Wordsworth, and I think it more likely that we have here another 
example of that kind of disorder which we found in the ‘Ode’ and in 
‘Peele Castle’: on the one hand an impressive flourish, a proud assertion 
of the strength of manhood, and on the other an unwitting confession 
of his growing weakness. Or rather, the confession itself is deliberate 
enough, but he does not appear to be fully aware of its implications and 
of its bearing on what has gone before. : 

In his chapter on ‘Wordsworth’s Ethics’ in Hours in a Library Leslie 
Stephen wrote: ‘... Wordsworth’s favourite lesson is the possibility of 
turning grief and disappointment into account. He teaches in many forms 


the necessity of “transmuting’” sorrow into strength. One of the great 
evils is a lack of power, 
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An agonising sorrow to transmute. 


The Happy Warrior is, above all, the man who in face of all human 
miseries can 


Exercise a power 
Which is our human nature’s highest dower ; 
Controls them, and subdues, transmutes, bereaves 
Of their bad influence, and their good receives; ...... 


who is made more compassionate by familiarity with sorrow, more placable 
by contest, purer by temptation, and more enduring by distress. It is 
owing to the constant presence of this thought, to his sensibility to the 
refining influence of sorrow, that Wordsworth is the only poet who will 
bear reading in times of distress.’ Some great poetry — notably ‘Michael’ 
and ‘Resolution and Independance’ — may undoubtedly be quoted in 
illustration of such a conclusion. But just as much may be quoted to the 
contrary. For as often as not Wordsworth does not so much transmute 
sorrow into strength as confidently profess his strength — while confessing 
in the next breath that his sorrow remains obstinately real. 

We are now in a position to see a significance in some inconsistencies 
to be found in ‘Lines, Composed a Few Miles above Tintern Abbey’. 
Quoting from this poem de Selincourt writes in his Introduction to The 
Prelude: ‘For to [Wordsworth] there was always this great paradox, that 
though it is simply by the proper exercise of eye and ear that man reaches 
his full moral and intellectual stature, so that he can recognise 


In Nature and the language of the sense 
The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being, 


yet revelation flashes upon him when “the light of sense goes out’; and 
“laid asleep in body” he becomes deeply conscious of the presence of God 
within him.’ But if this paradox perplexed Wordsworth he seems to have 
partly resolved the perplexity in ‘..Tintern Abbey’. There are two 
rhetorical climaxes in the poem, in each of which Wordsworth endeavours 
to suggest the quality of an experience in which he enjoys unmediated 
knowledge of ‘the life of things’. In the first passage (ll. 35-49) he 
suggests tentatively that he is indebted for this experience to the influence 
of natural objects. (‘Nor less, I trust, To them I may have owed another 
gift’). He seems to be puzzled here by the paradox noted above: how 
can sensory experience of itself lead to an experience which transcends 
sensation? In the second passage (ll. 78-102) he seems at first glance to 
be concerned with the same kind of experience as that already recorded, 
and yet it is not, apparently, quite the same. In his note to ii. 220-4 of 
The Prelude de Selincourt quotes an isolated piece of blank verse found 
in a MS. notebook and composed probably between the summer of 1798 
and February 1800. In these lines Wordsworth speaks of ‘the one interior 
life... 
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In which all beings live with god, themselves 
Are god, Existing in the mighty whole,...’ 


Commenting on these lines de Selincourt writes that Wordsworth is here 
trying to describe a state of mind which always baffled his descriptive 
powers. ‘Its essential features are (1) the overwhelming consciousness 
of God (2) the sense that God in Nature is one with God in the soul, so 
that the soul seems to be God or be Nature (3) (a natural consequence 
of (2) ) the sense of creative power in the soul.... Hence sprang the 
“fear and awe” which fell upon him when he looked into the Mind of Man 
(Prospectus to Excursion 38-40)’. But in that Prospectus there is certainly 
no ‘overwhelming consciousness of God’: 


Jehovah — with his thunder, and the choir 
Of shouting Angels, and the empyreal thrones — 
I pass them unalarmed. 


These lines shocked the religious mind of Blake, and well they might®. 
Nor is there any ‘overwhelming consciousness of God’ in, for example, 
viii. 623 ff. of The Prelude (1805) where Wordsworth speaks of that time 
in youth when ‘The pulse of Being everywhere was felt’ and he enjoyed 
an ecstatic experience in which all things in the universe seemed involved 
in each other's existence, ‘One galaxy of life and joy’. And he goes on: 
‘Then rose Man... to a loftier height’ because of his ability to feel and 
to be ‘rapt away 


By the divine effect of power and love, 

As, more than anything we know instinct 
With Godhead, and by reason and by will 
Acknowledging dependancy sublime...... 4 


Lines 630-9 (‘Then rose Man...’ etc.) not only fail to fit in with the 
general argument of the book (they are quite inconsistent with the 
concluding lines of the book, where Wordsworth writes that at this time 
his love of man was slight compared to his love of nature) but they also 
sort oddly with what immediately precedes. The pulse of Being is in 
man as in all things so that we are carried on easily from a consideration 
of the life in things to the life in Man; but the transition from ‘Being’ to 
‘divinity’, from ‘life and joy’ to ‘love’ and ‘reason’ is far from easy or 
inevitable. It seems that Wordsworth wished to give to the conjunction in 
“Then rose Man..’ the force of ‘As a consequence..’ (in the 1850 version 
the phrasing is changed to ‘In the midst rose Man..’), or at least to 
suggest that the relation between the two events recorded is not merely a 
tempora'one. But if some sort of causal connection is intended we are 


5 See... _obinson’s Diary II. 319 (Sadler's 3 vol. ed.) Feb. 10, 1825: “This “pass 
them unalarmed”,’ writes Robinson, ‘greatly offended Blake ... Does Mr. Wordsworth 
think his mind can surpass Jehovah ?’ And under Feb. 18, 1826: ‘Blake thinks he (Words- 
worth) is often in his works an Atheist. Now according to Blake, Atheism consists in 
worshipping the natural world ...’. Quoted by G. M. Harper in his William Wordsworth. 
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made aware of it neither logically nor emotionally. All the poetry is in the 
first half of the passage; what we feel to be ubiquitous is not Godhead, 
pre-eminently present in Man, but the pulse of Being. It is this sense of 
universal Being, or life, and of the unity of all things which is central in 
Wordsworth’s experience of the sublime — not any ‘overwhelming 
consciousness of God’*®. In the lines quoted by de Selincourt, ‘god’ does 
not appear to have been conceived of as a reality more ultimate than ‘the 
mighty whole’, but simply as an alternative description of it. Moreover, 
the fact that Wordsworth had moments when he was ‘laid asleep in body’ 
does not in itself imply any communion with the divine; nor does the 
fact that he occasionally speaks (usually in dull verse) as though the 
visible world were, in comparison with some transcendant reality, unreal. 
Wherever he is writing of life and joy, and of the eternal as immanent 
in the visible, (not as transcending it) the poetry lives. The powerful 
description of the Simplon Pass communicates a sense of the eternal 
persisting through change, not beyond change (‘.. woods decaying, never 
to be decayed’). It is unfortunate that the lines should tail off into the 
stock language of a derivative mysticism and Platonism; and it is even more 
unfortunate that some readers should pass over the poeiry and take the 
rhetoric as representative of something essential in Wordsworth. His 
experiences of the timeless were real enough but they did not debase in 
his eyes the world of space and time. Normally this world is solidly 
present in his poetry. But his ecstatic contemplation of universal life 
diffused through space and time seems to have passed over at times into a 
trance-like condition in which the visible world dropped from him and, in 
a ‘timeless moment’, the unity of all things was revealed to him. (One 
is reminded of the childhood experiences recorded in the Fenwick note to 
the ‘Ode, Intimations of Immortality’.) In ii. 428 ff. of The Prelude 
(1805-6), speaking of these two kinds of experience, he records how the 
one experience sometimes prepared for the other, as a ‘grosser prelude’. 
He tells how he felt ‘the sentiment of Being spread / O’er all that moves, 
and all that seemeth stiil’, and then goes on: 


6 At the height of his powers Wordsworth himself seems to have clearly under- 
stood that he could lay no claim to have enjoyed in these experiences a mystical communion 
with ‘God’, conceived of, that is, as meaning something more than merely ‘the whole of 
nature’. In MS. ‘B’ of “The Ruined Cottage’, dated by de Selincourt Jan.-Febr. 1798, 
ll. 134-7 run as follows: 


In such access of mind, in such high hour 

Of visitation from the living God, 

He did not feel the God; he felt his works ; 

Thought was not. In enjoyment it expired. 
(Italics mine). te 
The italicised line was later removed (in accordance with Wordswe- ‘owing 
religiosity, his movement away from the sort of naturalism which Blake co. tues) and 
‘does not occur in the corresponding passage (i. 211-13) of The Excursion (1814). It is 
only when he comes to write The Excursion, after completing the first version of The 
Prelude, that he begins to interpret the trance-experience as a direct ‘visitation from the 
living God’. 
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Wonder not 
If such my transports were; for in all things now 
I saw one life, and felt that it was joy. 
One song they sang, and it was audible, 
Most audible then when the fleshly ear, 
O’ercome by grosser prelude of that strain, 
Forgot its functions, and slept undisturb'd.? 


Once again we notice that the ecstatic experience of universal life implies 
no communion with God. 

This lengthy digression has been necessary as a preface to the remarks 
that follow on ‘Tintern Abbey’, for the significant inconsistencies in the 
poem only become apparent when it is emphasised that in the two passages 
referred to above (ll. 37 ff. and 93 ff.) Wordsworth is recording 
experiences that are essentially the same. It cannot be said that the 
one experience is mystical and the other less-than-mystical. In the earlier 
passage he draws rather more attention to that trance-like state of mind 
which often accompanied such experiences, but in both passages he is trying 
to describe an experience, unmediated by sense perception, by means of 
which he sees into ‘the life of things’, or, to use the phrasing of the later 
passage, communes with a spirit which ‘rolls through all things’. And 
now, having emphasised the essential similarity of the experiences we are 
free to observe (what is more directly relevant to the argument of this 
paper) a significant difference between the conditions which, in each case, 
prepare for these experiences. In the first passage, as has been noted, 
Wordsworth suggests that he owes the ‘serene and blessed mood’ ultimately 
to the influence of natural objects. But in the later passage he seems 
clearly to be suggesting that it is not the exclusive influence of natural 
objects but his experience of human suffering which has spiritualised his 
perceptions, has made it possible for him to achieve this awareness of a 
diffused life. (Until the words ‘And I have felt..’ he is of course not 
describing the experience itself but simply presenting that contrast between 
youth and manhood which was later to be elaborated in “Peele Castle’.) 
At least this is part of his meaning. ‘And I have felt...’ etc. may be taken 
as meaning either: ‘I have also felt...’ (the ‘and’ implying that this 
experience is not only additional but also quite different in quality) or, ‘And 
as a result I have felt...’ (the experience being related to what precedes it 
as a climax is related to that which prepares for it.) Both these meanings 
are kept running through the passage: ‘... far more deeply interfused’ 
(‘far more’, that is, than the ‘sad music’) suggests the dissimilarity of the 
two experiences, whereas '... disturbs me with the joy of elevated thoughts’ 
and ‘... in the mind of man’ point back to the phrasing in the earlier passage, 


7 In this passage Wordsworth has attributed to himself as an adolescent a profundity 
of emotion svhich, if we take seriously the contrast between the temperaments and powers 
of yout. and manhood which is presented in “Tintern Abbey’, he could not at that age 
have ~<perieaced. If until the age of twenty-three his joys were tempestuous but not 
profund he could not at the age of seventeen have experienced an intensely calm 
perteptioa of ‘one life’ in all things. 


ie 
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to ‘..the still, sad music of humanity’. The effect of these ambiguities is 
to suggest that the universal spirit is something more ultimate than the 
mind of man (his mind being, like natural objects, informed by it) but 
that the human mind is nevertheless of unique importance since it is only 
through knowledge of the human mind and the human heart that the 
spirit can be known at all. It is because as a youth he has loved nature 
and now as a man has suffered with humanity that he has power to 
commune with the spirit that informs both nature and humanity. The 
still, sad music has attuned his ear to deeper harmonies. It is in the 
consciousness of this knowledge that he writes later in the ‘Ode’: 


Thanks to the human heart by which we live, 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and fears, 

To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 


So in lines 83-8 he welcomes the accession of new power, and does not 
lament the disappearance of the old. (‘That time is past ... Not for 
this / Faint I, nor mourn ...’). It is therefore puzzling to discover that 
for the greater part of the poem he does not admit that his deeper 
appreciation of nature is due in any degree to experience in society, but 
rather to the exclusive influence of natural objects. In lines 21-35 he 
claims that the ‘beanteous forms’ of nature leave sensations imprinted on 
the inward eye and also cause ‘feelings ... of unremembered pleasure’. 
These feelings or affections are ‘such, perhaps, / As have no slight or trivial 
influence’ on the moral life, and he is inclined to the belief that finally, 
through an habitual influence, they have gently led him on to that blessed 
2xperience in which “We see into the life of things’. In other words 
the evolution towards profounder experiences takes place, more or less 
inevitably, through the unaided agency of nature. Next, however, he 
seems clearly to suggest that the change to a deeper awareness is due to 
human experience. ‘For I have learned / To look on nature, ...’. This 
is an insight personally achieved through suffering and an acquired 
knowledge of the heart. For the rest of the poem, however, we return to 
the earlier view. In lines 107-11 it is in ‘the language of the sense’ that 
he finds the soul of all his moral being, and in lines 123-8 he writes 
of nature: 
‘tis her privilege, 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy: for she can so inform 


The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 


Nature here means, primarily, (as the context shows) ‘natural objects’; 
‘humanity’ is not included in the connotation. In fact there is an explicit 
contrast of nature with the world of man; when we are sickened by ’..all / 
The dreary intercourse of daily life’ nature will exalt us. (The same 
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note of world-weariness is to be found in lines 37-41 and again in 52-4; 
experience in the world, ‘the fretful stir / Unprofitable’, is not here the 
source of new moral power but something to be escaped.) But owing 
to the fact that the poetry of lines 88-102 has already humanised the 
concept of nature we read lines 123-8, despite their surface meaning, as 
referring to a nature that in some vague way embraces within it humanity 
and its concerns. In these lines Wordsworth seems clearly to be saying 
that natural objects can exert a direct moral influence upon the mind of 
man irrespective of any effort on his part (nature feeds his mind; it is 
not suggested that he has to ‘learn to look on nature’ in a particular way). 
But we normally fail to notice that in this passage the concept of nature 
has suddenly been dehumanised, has lost all relation to human experience, 
because, despite the quite different relationship between man and nature 
implied, the phrasing recalls that of the earlier passage, (Il. 88 ff) and 
this tricks us into accepting the inconsistency. The ‘lofty thoughts’ of 
line 128 recall the ‘elevated thoughts’ of line 95 and ‘quietness’ recalls 
‘chasten and subdue’. And so, by merging natural objects with the human 
mind in an all-embracing concept of Nature (in lines 88-102) Wordsworth 
is able by a quiet change of emphasis (in lines 123-8) to attribute to 
natural objects in the later passage a power which, if we take seriously the 
passage on the sad music of humanity, they cannot be said by themselves 
to possess. Up to a point this juggling with the meaning of nature is 
justified, for since Nature (that is, the universal spirit) informs both 
natural objects and the mind of man, it is in a sense permissible to speak 
of natural objects feeding with ‘lofty thoughts’ (1. 128); but we have been 
led to attribute his ‘elevated thoughts’ (1. 95) in at least equal measure 
to the influence upon him of the ‘sad music of humanity’, of the new 
manner in which he has learnt to look on nature. Therefore now to 
attribute ‘lofty thoughts’ to the influence of natural objects is to suggest 
that these objects continue to impress the growing man, quite independently 
of any effort or thought on his part, with the same directness and power 
as they had done in his youth. Though his joy is now more thoughtful 
than in youth it nevertheless has the same unmediated character. That 
is, there is no need here for any spiritual growth on the part of the 
maturing man. We are back at that conception of natural education 
contained in line 35 ff. where nature inevitably leads man on from purely 
sensory to spiritual enjoyments (‘..the affections gently lead us on’) by 
her own unaided power. In fact Wordsworth has juggled away the 
anxiety that disturbed him. In lines 72-93 he implies that with the 
disappearance of the power of youth (the capacity to experience ‘aching 
joys’) he was faced with a genuine loss (‘For nature then... To me was 
all in all’, and ‘.. for such loss, I would believe, / Abundant recompense’ ) 
and he goes on to record the discovery of a genuine consolation. But now 
in lines 123-8 (as in lines 35-49) he writes as though there had never 
been any real problem at all. There is no evolution here from loss to 
an achieved recompense but from ‘joy to joy’; nature looks after her own 
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so well, she takes over the work of educating so completely, that there 
is no room left for anxiety or endeavour. In fact an analysis of the poem 
fairly forces upon us this interpretation: the power of youth has deserted 
Wordsworth and he can no longer rely on nature (that is, natural objects) 
alone to be a source of strength but must seek his inspiration also in the 
concerns of the adult world. To some extent he welcomes this change; 
but he is also afraid of it, because while he sees it as the immediate cause 
of his achieved power as a poet and regards it as a sign of his maturity, 
he yet feels that it threatens an older source of poetic power, the vivid 
sensory life of youth — a fear which was within four years to become 
explicit. But at this time he will not even admit the reality of the danger 
(‘.. Nature never did betray / The heart that loved her’). If Wordsworth 
was perplexed by the paradox indicated by de Selincourt he was even 
more perplexed, and troubled, by another paradox: that the acquired 
experience of the growing man should be a new source of poetic power 
and at the same time a threat to that power. It is the perplexity and 
anxiety caused by this dilemma which accounts for the equivocation and the 
frequent uncertainty of tone in his poetry on the theme of loss. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. C. CLARKE, 


Notes and News 


‘To maken of fern-asshen glas’ 
(G. Chaucer, The Squire's Tale 246 [c. 1386] ) 


In connexion with the wonderful ring given to Canace by the knight of 
‘the king of Arabie and of Inde’, some of the people gathered at Cambus- 
can’s court say: 


that swich a wonder thing 
Of craft of ringes herde they never non, 
Save that he, Moyses, and king Salomon 
Hadde a name of konning in swich art. 
Thus seyn the peple, and drawen hem apart. 
But nathelees, somme seyden that it was 
Wonder to maken of fern-asshen glas, 
And yet nis glas nat lyk asshen of fern; 
- But for they han y-knowen it so fern, 
Therfore cesseth her Iangling and her wonder. (249). 


In the edition of Chaucer’s works (2nd edition, a°. 1900, impression of 
1924, volume the 5th (notes), p. 378-379) by W. W. Skeat, one reads the 
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following commentary: ‘Glass contains two principal ingredients, sand and 
some kind of alkali. For the latter, the calcined ashes of seaweed, called 
kelp, were sometimes used; or, according to Chaucer, the ashes of ferns. 
Modern chemistry has developed many greater wonders.’ 

At the time his edition of Chaucer appeared, W. W. Skeat was not 
aware of the fact that in this passage the poet was drawing on a continental 
source. 

Indeed, in his Notes on Chaucer, Northampton, Mass., p. 227 [1907], 
H. B. Hinckley observes that ‘The same illustration is used in Roman de la 
Rose 16762—16767 By a closer consideration of the French text, 
F. P-Magoun Jr2 was able to show that we have here a case of Chaucer 
having borrowed from the Roman de la Rose: 


Ne veit l’'en coment de fouchiere 
Font cil e cendre e veirre naistre 
Qui: de veirrerie sont maistre, 
Par depuracion legiere ? 

16100 Si n'est pas li veirres fouchiere, 
Ne fouchiere ne rest pas veirres.® 


As Langlois pointed out in his edition of the Roman de la Rose (4, 297— 
298), the probable source of the French passage in its turn is the Breve 
breviarium de Dono Dei, which is attributed to Roger Bacon (c. 1214— 
1294): ‘Ignem testem invoco inferiorem qui omnia corpora inferiora, 
vegetabilia quidem et sensibilia, convertit in cinerem, et de cinere vitrum 
facit, puta de filice facit cinerem et de cinere vitrum’ (Breve breviarium, 
p. 130—131). 

From the words of W. W. Skeat: ‘or, according to Chaucer’, however, 
one would be induced to think that the learned commentator was not quite 
sure about the correctness of Chaucer’s statement. If this was the case, it 
is possible to prove that both the author of the Roman de la Rose and the 
author of the Canterbury Tales were quite right in their assertion. For 
an English scholar it would not be very difficult, I suppose, to produce 
further evidence from English sources in support of Chaucer's statement ‘+. 
At any rate, it may be of some importance to stress the fact that in the 
process of glass-making fern was still used many centuries after Chaucer's 
time, as appears from quotations from French and Dutch eighteenth-century 
sources. 


1H. B. Hinckley used the edition by Pierre Marteau. Orléans [1878—'80]. 

2 Chaucer and the Roman de la Rose, vv. 16096—105 (The Romanic Review 17,69—70 
[1926]. I am obliged to Prof. Zandvoort for having directed my attention to Magoun's 
note. 

3 Le Roman de la Rose par Guillaume de Lorris et Jean de Meun, publié par E. Langlois 
(S.A.T.F.) [1914—1924] 4,132—133. The above-quoted text, being from Jean de Meun, 
is to be placed between A.D. 1275 and 1280. 

4 In the N.E.D. iv. Glass, I found the following quotation from Ordynarye of crysten 
men 1502 (W. de Worde, 1506) I. vii. 79: ‘Of ferne brente and put in to asshes man 
maketh by crafte these vesselles of glasshe.’ 


Se 


The first quotation, which is taken from the well-known dictionary of 
P. Marin, Nieuw Nederduits en Frans Woordenboek. Eerste stuk. Am- 
sterdam [1701], runs as follows: “Varen-kruid branden, glaazen van varen- 
kruid geblaazen. Bruler de la fougére, des verres de fougére’. The second 
quotation is to be found in N. Chomel, Supplément au dictionnaire oecono- 
mique 1, 320b. Amsterdam [1740]: ‘Le sel de fougére est un grand 
fondant; on sen sert pour faire le verre.’ A third one occurs in N. Lemery, 
Woordenboek ... der enkele droogeryen p. 285-286, Rotterdam [1743]°: 
‘De eene en andere Varen zyn bitter, en wat t'zamentrekkende van smaek, 
en hebben veel zout en olié, en weinige waterdeelen in zich; men brandt ze, 
en men trekt ‘er t’zout af, waer van men glas maekt, dat men glas van 
Varen of slecht of gemeen glas noemt.’® 


Leiden. F. pE TOLLENAERE. 


A Note on Dryden’s ‘All for Love’, V. 165 ff. 


Ant. The world’s one half is yet in Antony ; 
And from each limb of it that’s hewed away, 
The soul comes back to me. 


Mr. Sale in his annotated edition of the tragedy’ makes the following 
comment on the lines quoted above: ‘A “‘world-image”. As Antony loses 
his possessions his spirits get higher, as if the soul of each lost “body” 
came back to him instead of flying away. This is an impressive image, 
though not too logical, for if he is losing his half of the world, he cannot 
still have it.’ 

I venture to suggest a different explanation. As far as I can see the 
passage must be interpreted in the light of the traditional view cf the human 
soul. According to medieval philosophy the soul is immaterial, incorruptible, 
and without extension. “Because it is immaterial, it has no quantitative 


5 In fact, this work is a Dutch translation by C. V. Putten Pz. and I. de Witt of the 
original French one which appeared for the first time in 1698 at Paris. The passage from 
the Dutch text of Lemery was reproduced, word for word, in E. Buys, Nieuw en volkomen 
Woordenboek van Konsten en Wetenschappen 4,110 [1772]. 

6 After this article had been written, I happened to come across other sources relating 
to the use of plants and trees in the fabrication of glass in antiquity and the early 
Middle Ages, viz. Mary Luella Trowbridge, Philological Studies in ancient Glass 
(University of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, Vol. XIII, Nos. 3-4. 1928), 
p. 99 and passim, and A. Kisa, Das Glas im Altertume 1, 8 [1908]. The latter author 
also says: ‘Pflanzenasche, namentlich die von Farnkraut und der Buche, die noch heute 
neben der Eichenasche bei der Herstellung gewoéhnlicher Weinflaschen verwendet wird’ 
(p. 3). / 

1 John Dryden, All for Love. Edited with Introduction and Notes by Arthur Sale, 
M.A. University Tutorial Press Ltd. London 1938 (reprinted twice in 1948). I have 
silently corrected a misprint in the quoted lines. The quotation-marks are the annotator’s 
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parts and no extension, and, therefore, no dimensional contact with the 
body. It is present in the organism definitively, being limited by matter 
and material organs only in the exercise of its faculties. For, while it has 
no parts outside of parts, it does have powers outside of powers; and its 
powers are exercised within definite areas. Because it is the form of the 
organism, it is present everywhere throughout the organism. Not only is 
the whole of it present in the whole body, but the whole of it is also present 
in every part of the body.’ ? 

It follows from the nature of the human soul, its immateriality and 
incorruptibility, that no part of it can get lost since it has no parts. Further, 
if a minor member of the human body, say a finger or an arm is cut off, 
there is no diminution of the soul. In popular terms the process might be 
explained by a retraction of the soul (‘The soul comes back’) though, 
properly speaking, there is only a diminution of the area animated by the 
soul. Only if an integral or essential part of the body is lost does the 
soul become incapable of exercising its faculties. 

If this view of the human soul is applied to the lines in question the 
metaphor becomes quite clear and makes good sense. Antony says that 
parts of his half of the empire might be cut off, but the soul remains 
unscathed. It is, of course, understood that Antony identifies himself with 
the empire, at any rate that part of it which had been assigned to his rule. 
That this traditional view of the human soul was not uncommon in the 
seventeenth century appears from Milton’s lines: 


if it be true 
That light is in the Soul, 
She all in every part; why was the sight 
To such a tender ball as th’ eye confin’d ? 
So obvious and so easie to be quench’t, 
And not as feeling through all parts diffus'd, 
That she might look at will through every pore? 

Samson Agon. 91 ff. 


As far as I know Dryden is guilty of an anachronism in making Antony 
use a metaphor which presupposes a view of the soul evolved in Christian 
schools of philosophy.* 


Klampenborg (Denmark). H. KossMann. 


2 R. E. Brennan, O.P., Thomistic Psychology, New York 1941, p. 312 £. 

8 The relevant passages are found in Aquinas, Summa Theol. I, quaest. 76, art. 8: 
‘Sed contra est quod Augustinus dicit in 6 de Trinitate quod ‘‘anima in quocumque corpore 
et in toto tota est, et in qualibet ejus parte tota est..." quia anima unitur corpori ut forma, 
necesse est quod sit et in toto, et in qualibet corporis parte.’ 
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Reviews 


Anglo-Saxon Magic. By Dr. G. Srorms. IX + 366 pp. 
The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1948. 


The title of Dr. Storms’ book is somewhat misleading. His book is not 
so much a study of Anglo-Saxon magic in general as of the Anglo-Saxon 
charms and the practices accompanying them. Felix Grendon’s monograph 
The Anglo-Saxon Charms‘ covers the same ground, but as thirty years 
have passed since its publication, a new investigation of the whole subject 
together with a complete edition of the Anglo-Saxon and the Latin charm- 
texts fully deserves our attention. 

Dr. Storms prepares the way for a proper understanding of his theme 
by a fairly elaborate treatise on magical beliefs and practices. He deals 
with the various objects that were considered most efficacious in bringing 
about the desired effect (blood, spittle, excrements, herbs), and the outward 
circumstances that had to be observed (time, numbers, silence, left and 
right). Though all these features of magic art are well known, it is useful 
to recall them in order to catch the atmosphere in which the charms were 
expected to be spoken. 

The second part of the book gives the texts, a Modern English translation 
and a detailed running commentary. Storms has collated all the 
manuscripts anew so that, apart from a few obvious misprints, we may 
hope to have a more reliable text than any hitherto published. Emendations 
are resorted to very sparingly; especially such as have been suggested for 
metrical reasons only are mostly rejected. This seems to me a wise 
principle. Though some of the charms may appeal to our artistic feeling, 
they were none of them intended to be poetry. 

Much has been done by a stately list of scholar to elucidate the numerous 
obscurities of the charms, but much remains to be done. If Dr. Storms 
can often do no better than repeat the tentative explanations of his 
predecessors, it is no blame to him. The difficulties are great enough to 
puzzle an older head. Here are a few of the cases where I differ from 
his interpretations: 


No. 1, 3. Fo ic under fot, funde ic hit. 


Hwet, eorde meg wid ealra wihta gehwilc.... 
and wid ba micelan mannes tungan.... 
Sitte ge, sigewif, sigad to eordan. 


The inverted word-order of the first line suggests a conditional meaning, 
as we might say in German ‘Fange ich es unter meinem Fuss, so habe ich 
es gefunden.’ Of course, the speaker is quite sure of being able to put his 
foot on the earth he has thrown, so the desired effect is equally certain. 
Funde cannot belong to fundian as Storms thinks (p. 135), as fundian is 


1 The Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. XXII, p. 105. 
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never used transitively. I agree with him that wid ba micelan mannes 
tungan means ‘against the mighty tongue of man’,? and that it alludes 
to witchcraft. Another way of protecting one’s bees against the wiles 
of an unscrupulous neighbour is told in Leechdoms I 397° ... medere 
cid on pinre hyfe; bonne ne aspond nan man pine beon, ne hi 
ma[n] ne meg forstelan pa hwile be se cid on bere hyfe bid ‘stick (?) a 
sprout of madder into your hive; then no one will entice away your bees, 
nor will any one be able to steal them as long as the sprout is on the hive’. 
Asponan is almost certain to refer to some magic spell by which the bees 
are allured. Sigewif seems to me an appropriate complimentary title for 
bees. They fight a victorious battle against the drones, and are apt to 
show their warlike spirit against man or beast, if provoked.* 


No. 7, 15 ba ongunnan him dah ba colian. 


The exact reading of this passage seems to be doubtful. Storms tells us 
(p. 169) that dah stands above the line between him and facolian. 
According to an additional note in Wiilker®, however, the reading of the 
manuscript is not dah pa but da liba with a letter over the a in liba that 
may be either n or u. This uncertainty is not difficult to account for. 
The syllable li can easily be mistaken for the letter h and vice versa®. 
But whichever of the two readings is the actual manuscript reading, 


pba ongunnan him 6a liba (or libu) colian 


‘then his (the patient’s) limbs began to cool’ makes far better sense. Storms 
translates (and similarly Grendon): ‘As soon as they (the disease-spirit 
and the spider) came from the land, then they began to cool.’ But it is 
of no account what happens to the disease-spirit? and the spider after they 
have taken their departure; what matters is that the patient should cool.® 


No. 15, 15 (Against Theft) Gif hit hwa gedo, ne gedige hit him nefre. 


‘If anybody should do so (viz. steal cattle and drive it away), may it 
never come off successfully for him’. In justification of this rendering, 
Storms says (p. 216) that gedigan has here its normal intransitive meaning 


2 As opposed to R. Meissner, Die Zunge des grossen Mannes, Anglia XL, 375. 

3 The beginning of the sentence is lost. 

4 Stopford Brooke's pointless reference to the nursery rhyme ‘Ladybird, ladybird fly 
away home’ (he prints ‘Lady Bird, Lady Bird’, as if ‘Lady’ were the complimentary 
title given to a bird) ought not to have been repeated. ‘Ladybird’ is, of course, not 
a ‘flattering endearment’, but the ordinary name for an insect of the genus Coccinella, 
German Marienkaferchen. 

5 Bibliothek der angelsachsischen Poesie, vol. I, 404. Holthausen, A Beibl. 31, 118, 
drew my attention to this note. 

® Cockayne, Lchd. I, Pref. LXXVII mentions that what he first had read and printed 
as steeni-li-cum (p. 216) turned out under a more favourable light to be steeni-h-tum. 

7 Even if it should be in its nature to become cool, which 1 doubt. 

8 Grattan, who suggests the emendation: ba ongunnon him ba [leomu] colian is on the 
right track as far as the meaning is concerned (Mod. Lang. Rev. 22 4). 
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‘to come off successfully, to escape punishment’. Now wite gedigan (Greg. 

Dial. 346, 6) certainly means ‘to escape punishment’, but there is not the 

slightest evidence that gedigan by itself could ever mean that. I take 

as (= gedyge) to be the optative of gedugan™; ‘may it never benefit 
im’”, 


No. 5, 8 swa benne ne burnon, ne burston, 
ne fundian, ne feologan, ne hoppettan, ... 
Ac him self healde hale-wege.1? 
Ne ace be bon ma be eorpan on eare ace. 


As an eruption of the skin may spread in such a way that isolated 
sores join, I should like to take feologan as a verbal derivative of 
feolaga**: ‘so that the wounds may not...., nor enter into fellowship 
[with other wounds]’. The last line has been variously interpreted. 
Cockayne has: ‘Let it ache thee no more, than ear in earth (in the grave) 
acheth’. Grendon: “Then it will pain you no more than it pains the land 
by the sea’. Magoun (Archiv 171, 29) suggests that a poultice made up of 
earth and water is laid on the patient's ear, and Storms thinks (p. 162) that 
earth may have been put into the patient’s ear as the ear is the opening of 
the body, ‘so that it would be easier for the magical power of the earth to 
enter the patient and operate on the spirit. It implies the comparison: as 
this earth cannot be hurt by a water-elf, so the patient will not be hurt or 
feel pain any more. All this seems highly complicated. Let us remember 
that acan as an impersonal verb may be constructed with the acc. pers. 
(the sufferer) and on with the acc. rei (the suffering part of the body)**. 
My own translation of the last two lines therefore is: 


But I myself hold to him (the patient) the health-giving cup: 
‘May it ache you no more than it aches the earth in its ear!’ 


® In addition to about two dozen instances for transitive usage of gedigan, the 
dictionaries give only two for intransitive usage, viz. Nar. 50, 10 feore gedigan ‘to 
escape with one’s life, to escape death’ and Riddles 36, 6 seo wiht, gif hio gedyged 
‘if the bull escapes death, i.e. the danger of being slaughtered’. 

10 gedugan, instead of the normal dugan, occurs Shrn. 13, 1. But perhaps an original 
dyge was subsequently transformed into gedyge (whence gedige) through association 
with gedggan at a time when dyge had become obsolete and been replaced by duge 
(Sievers-Brunner § 421). For the meaning ‘do good, be good for’ cf. A-S. Dict. Suppl. 
dugan II. 

i My translation has been the traditional one from Cockayne to Grendon. But Toller, 
who quotes the above passage under gedigan (Suppl.), is obliged to assign to this verb 
the meaning ‘to benefit, to profit’, which is otherwise unrecorded. 

12 I follow Magoun, Archiv f. N. Spr. 171, 29, who, in spite of O.H.G. heilawac, 
heilaweege, looks upon hale-wege as a compound of wé&ge, n. ‘cup’. Storms Prints 
' hale weege (in two words), takes it as an instrumental and translates (p. 162): ‘I will 
stand my ground against him (the disease-spirit) with healing water’ or ‘I will hold out 
for him (the patient) with healing water’. Both interpretations seem strained. 

13 For instances of the M. E. verb felaghe cf. NED. sub fellow, v. 

14 Cf. Lchd. II. 304, 25 Wib bon be mon on heafod ace. 
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By means of a fantastic comparison, the magician expresses what to 
him seems the most impossible of all impossibilities: ‘May the patient no 
more suffer pain than the earth suffers from an ear-ache’. 

With regard to the Latin charms, Storms’ editorial method is somewhat 
inconsistent. He corrects certain obvious scribal errors, and leaves others 
that are quite as obvious untouched. Thus he prints without punctuation 
(p. 285): 


No. 48,8 Sic per verba amedatio sic eris immundissime spiritus fletus oculorum tibi 
gehenna ignis, 


and only adds in a footnote that the word amedatio is obscure. But what 
of the rest of the sentence? I propose to read: 


Sic per verba emendatio 15 sit: erit, immundissime spiritus, fletus oculorum tibi gehennae 
ignis. 


‘Thus, through (these) words, a cure shall be effected: the fire of Hell, 
impure spirit, will cause thee weeping of the eyes. The devil, who is 
the cause of the illness, is consigned to Hell, and the patient recovers. 

For a proper understanding of No. 31 (Against Poison), it is necessary 
to go back to the legendary life of St. John the Evangelist. In order to 
intimidate the saint, a heathen high-priest killed two criminals before his 
eyes by means of a venomous drink, after which he offered him a cup 
of the same poison. St. John signed the cup with the sign of the cross, 
said a prayer and drank the potion without being harmed. This account *® 
needed no additions to form an ideal charm against poison. The prayer 
had proved its efficacy in one case, and was sure to be just as efficacious 
in another. With the help of the Vita et Actus Beati Johannis Apostoli 
et Evangelistae™’, with which the charm agrees almost verbatim, Storms’ 
text taken from a Harley MS can be restored as follows: 


Tunc beatus Johannes, iacentibus mortuis 18 his qui venenum biberant,2® intrepidus et 
constans accipiens [calicem] 2°, et signaculum crucis faciens in eo, dixit4: Deus meus 
et pater et filius et spiritus sanctus, cui omnia subjecta sunt..., cuius audito nomine 22 
serpens conquiescit et draco fugit, silet?% vipera... et animalia noxia terebrantur 24. 


15 For emendare ‘to cure’, Klotz, Handwérterbuch der lateinischen Sprache, quotes 
the phrases emendare cicafrices, tussim, dolores capitis from Pliny. 

16 It also forms a part of one cf AElfric’s Sermons (Hom. Cath. I 72, 9 ff). 

1? Boninus Mombritius, Sanctuarium, seu Vitae Sanctorum, Paris 1910, vol. II p. 59, 31. 
18 the two thieves that had been poisoned. 

19 biberunt Harley, Storms. : 

20 omitted Ha, St. 

faciens meo dixit Ha, faciens benedixit Sf. 

curis auditu nomina Ha, St. The correct reading cuius audito nomine plainly shows 
that Storms’ explanation (p. 269) “When these animals hear their names they will 
become powerless’ should be replaced by ‘hear the name of God.’ 

=3 silicet (f74, S56. 

24 tenebrantur Ha, St, 
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I pass over a few minor scribal errors, as anyone who knows Latin will 
be able to correct them. 

Dr. Storms has written his book with great care and evident love for 
his subject. It will form a useful basis for further investigations. 


Basel. Karz JOST. 


The Crown of Life: Essays in Interpretation of Shakespeare's 
Final Plays. By G. Witson Knicut. VIII + 336 pp. London: 
Methuen & Co. Ltd. 1948. 18s. net. 


The latest study of Mr. Wilson Knight fulfils, as its title suggests, a 
double purpose. At a personal level it closes the circle of his own inter- 
pretative work on Shakespeare which began in 1929 with the publication 
of ‘Myth and Miracle’, an essay included in the present volume, which 
contained in a nutshell the essential statements elaborated in ‘The Crown 
of Life’: an imaginative revaluation of Shakespeare’s later plays and an 
attempt to fit them into the philosophic background of his work as a whole. 
At the same time the title implies the opinion that the plays between 
Pericles and Henry VIII represent the crowning pieces in the poet's 
life-work. 

The critic of Shakespeare's final plays is faced with the necessity of first 
examining their authenticity, in particular that of Pericles, Henry VIII, 
and of the Vision of Jupiter in Cymbeline. Mr. Wilson Knight rejects 
the thesis of the ‘incompetent coadjutor’ in any of the plays in question on 
the basis of a careful and convincing comparison of recurrent themes and 
images. This method enables him to point out striking resemblances 
between the later plays and especially between the romances and the early 
histories. He even refutes the collaboration of Fletcher in a play like 
Henry VIII by means of a brilliant analysis of the use made by the two 
poets of feminine endings and ‘falling units’. Special attention is given to 
lines and sentences ending in an unstressed personal pronoun. What 
distinguishes Shakespeare's verse is the fact that in his work this peculiarity 
coincides with, and expresses a special mood of, the character — dejection, 
loneliness, self-defence — whereas his contemporary, far from making 
such subtle distinctions, used feminine endings on a more general and 
larger scale. 

Having established the full authenticity of the later plays, Mr. Wilson 
Knight proceeds to point out the progress of the poet both as an artist 
and a thinker. ‘What was formerly imagery becomes dramatic fact’ (p. 72). 
‘Shakespeare’s poetry is on the brink of self-knowledge (p. 73). The 
poet’s development in this direction has already been suggested by the 
German critic W. Clemen with respect to The Tempest. Mr. Wilson 
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Knight’s statements, however, refer to the first play of the series, Pericles, 
where he justly recognizes the dramatic elaboration of themes like the 
tempest, music, the sea-burial etc. Cleopatra’s vision of the dead Antony 
marks the turning-point in Shakespeare’s art, where the image becomes 
suffused with a ‘semi-transcendental’ meaning. The Vision of Jupiter in 
Cymbeline and Queen Katharine’s vision, hitherto regarded as the 
negligible productions of a collaborator or as concessions on the part of 
Shakespeare to the literary taste of a new period, can be interpreted as 
dramatized images or symbols, though, the author admits, of a rather crude 
and not very satisfactory kind. Thus the rich display of pageantry and 
ritual apparatus in Henry VIII gains new significance. 

Antony and Cleopatra’s ‘dying into love’ also illustrates the change in 
the poet’s philosophic outlook. With the bitterness of death conquered 
by a new confidence in transcendental values such as love, tragedy becomes 
an illusion and, in the following plays, gradually merges into faith in the 
miraculous powers of ‘great creating nature’: 


. tragedy is merging into mysticism, and what is left must be said in terms not of 
tragedy, but of miracle and myth (from the early essay, p. 13). 


Such is the meaning of the supposed death of the heroines in the later 
plays and their eventual restoration to life, their ‘resurrection’. Viewed 
thus, The Tempest becomes a symbolic representation of Shakespeare's 
dramatic world with the protagonist as a sort of summary of the best parts 
of all the former heroes. To a certain extent he may be regarded — here 
the author shows his relationship to the imaginative criticism of the 
19th century — as a symbol of the poet himself, a kind of objectified 
personification of his creative powers and his national! interests. Mr. Wilson 
Knight points out some strange parallels between the biographies of 
Shakespeare and Prospero to support this opinion. He does not agree, 
however, with Colin Still’s identification of the magician with God, but 
interprets him as a human being ‘more than poet yet less than God’ and 
nearer to Timon, the ‘archetype’ of the Shakespearean hero, than to Christ. 

The result of this study can be summed up in the following words: 
Shakespeare's final plays, far from giving evidence of any slackening in the 
poet's creative power, show a definite advance beyond tragedy, and 
seemingly inferior parts turn out to be full of meaning. It is possible that 
the tone of the plays in question, blending miraculously a strong realism 
with some airy quality, accounts for the fact that this study seems to be less 
speculative and abstract and more in harmony with its subject than those 
previously published by the author. His grasp of facts seems to be firmer 
and the philosophic conclusions are consequently better supported by 
evidence. “The Crown of Life’ may turn out to be the crowning piece of 
Mr. Wilson Knight's interpretative work on Shakespeare so far. Viewing 
the plays from a sufficient distance and penetrating their ‘time level’, the 
critic who is mainly attracted by the philosophic impact of drama will have 
to acknowledge his statements as a definite advance in the imaginative 
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interpretation of the final plays. It is futile to attempt to refute the results 
of ‘creative’ criticism on the basis of arguments obtained by the historical 
and realistic methods. Whether we agree with the imaginative method or 
not, we must at least admit that the germs of Mr. Wilson Knight's inter- 
pretation exist in the Shakespearean drama. The importance of his studies 
cannot be overrated as an effective force in balancing the vogue of realistic 
and historical criticism, carrying on, though on the basis of a modern 
scientific method, the splendid tradition of romantic imaginative inter- 
pretation. To the student who does not accept philosophic meaning as 
the main standard of the poetic or dramatic value of a play, the opinion 
commonly held with respect to the final dramas is not refuted by Mr. Wilson 
Knight’s defence. In spite of passages of supreme beauty the impression of 
a certain retrogression at the level of dramatic intensity persists. The 
integral transformation of image into dramatic action — in itself a statement 
justifying the imaginative method when compared with the rather vague 
term of ‘prettiness’ usually applied to the same phenomenon — and the 
progress in the spiritual pattern are balanced by a corresponding loss of 
creative concentration. The slackening in the poet’s — or thinker’s — 
psychic tension seems to have been accompanied by a lessening of his 
dramatic and poetic energy. 


Basel. ROBERT FRICKER. 


New Shelley Letters. Edited by W. S. Scotr. 170 pp. 
London: The Bodley Head. 1948. Price 10/6. 


Mr. W. S. Scott is the editor of three volumes of newly discovered 
correspondence between Shelley, Thomas Jefferson Hogg, Thomas Love 
Peacock, Leigh Hunt and others. The titles of these volumes are: The 
Athenians (1943), Harriet and Mary (1944), and Shelley at Oxford 
(1944), all of them published by the Golden Cockerel Press in small 
limited editions. It has been a happy thought of Mr. Scott to collect the 
greater part of these letters in the book under discussion and to make them 
accessible to a wider circle of Shelley students. 

In his Introduction the editor intercedes for T. J. Hogg, ‘this unduly 
maligned man’, as he calls him. In this respect Mr. Scott strikes a different 
note from Sylvia Norman in her introduction to After Shelley, The Letters 
of Thomas Jefferson Hogg to Jane Williams (1938).* 

Not all the letters in Scott’s collection are equally interesting, nor have 
they all been written by Shelley, as the title of this book might suggest. 
Nevertheless, several of them give a vivid impression of Shelley's 
chequered life. 


1 Another memoir of Hogg is to be found in R. A. Stratfeild’s Shelley at Oxford, by 
Thomas Jefferson Hogg, London, 1904. 
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How deeply Shelley resented his and Hogg’s expulsion from Oxford 
may appear from the following quotation from a draft letter (No. 11) 
to a friend: 


To preclude for ever their access to those sources of knowledge which are open to all 
others, which are only to be found at Oxford, would alone have been too severe a 
penalty, a loss which was best known to be irreparable by those who inflicted it, 


Some letters refer to the relations between Hogg, Shelley and his sister 
Elizabeth Shelley, who rejected Hogg as a lover. Shelley had been 
greatly.in favour of their engagement and wrote to his friend: 


I desired, eagerly desired to see you & sister irrecoverably united where you have no 
priest but love: I pictured to myself Elysium in beholding my only perfect friends daring 
the vain world, smiling at its silly forms, setting an example of perfection to an 
universe..... (letter 16). 


Letters 20-27 were directed by Shelley to Hogg after Hogg’s faux pas at 
Edinburgh. ‘It is not you but your mistakes, your vices, these ignominies 
I abhor’, (letter 20), is a typical instance of Shelley’s reasoning. But these 
human documents do not only show the poet’s bewilderment. They also 
reveal Shelley’s strong desire not to sever the ties of friendship with Hogg. 

In No. 32 Shelley discloses to Hogg his elopement with Mary Godwin to 
Switzerland. The letters numbered 34-45 (Mary’s letters to Hogg) are 
of a somewhat puzzling character ‘and at first sight seem to approximate to 
love-letters’, as Mr. Scott observes. ; 

Letter 75 (from Shelley to Hogg) bears upon Shelley’s Adonais and we 
find in it the following remarkable pronouncement on his fellow-poet, 
John Keats: 


Have you seen a poem I wrote on the death of Keats, a young Writer of bad taste, but 
wonderful power & promise... It is perhaps the least imperfect of my pieces. 


In a letter from Mary to Hogg (No. 80) she describes her predicament 
after the loss of her husband, ‘divine Shelley’; and in No. 85 she pours out 
her melancholy and her nostalgic longing for Italy. 

As far as Shelley’s letters are concerned this collection is a valuable 
supplement to Roger Ingpen’s standard edition of the Letters of Percy 
Bysshe Shelley. Some of the material may contribute to a more detailed 
biography of Hogg, whose manuscript of the third and fourth volumes of 
Shelley's Life Mr. Scott hopes to trace in the near future. The remaining 
letters throw interesting sidelights on such ‘Athenians’ as Peacock, Leigh 
Hunt, and others. 

In spite of a good deal of small talk, the reading of this correspondence 
will afford much pleasure to those who are interested in the romantic period. 


The Hague. L. VERKOREN. 
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Grammaire Compléte de la Langue Anglaise. Par CHARLES 
Crstre, Docteur és lettres, Professeur honoraire A la Sorbonne, 
et Marcuerite-Marie Dusots, Docteur és lettres, Chargée de 
conférences 4 la Sorbonne. 592 pp. Paris: Librairie Larousse. 
Broché, 725 fr. 


Since the deaths of Jespersen (1943) and Kruisinga (1944) the study of 
modern English syntax has been pursued on various levels. A posthumous 
final volume of A Modern English Grammar on Historical Principles 
appeared in 1949. In Holland, Kruisinga’s work is being carried on by 
P. A. Erades in a new edition of An English Grammar, whereas Zandvoort's 
Handbook of English Grammar (of which a French version has appeared) 
is to a large extent based on the ideas of Kruisinga before he had begun to 
stake everything on the criterion of outward form. English ‘philologists’ 
continue to ignore the subject: in a lecture on the tasks awaiting the 
scientific student of English, delivered to the English Faculty at Prague 
by Professor Alan S. C. Ross of Birmingham (April 17th, 1947), the word 
‘syntax’ is not even mentioned. Nor does anything new seem to have 
come from America since the death of Curme. 

In these circumstances the publication of a nearly six-hundred-page 
English grammar in France should be an event of some importance. Of 
the two authors. Professor Cestre until recently held the chair of American 
literature and civilisation in the Sorbonne, while Dr. Dubois is known for 
her theses on A#lfric and Cynewulf, reviewed in this journal in 1943 and 
1944. Their work may, therefore, be taken as more or less representative 
of French academic opinion, and as such deserves serious consideration. 

In accordance with its rather ambitious title, this new English grammar 
is nothing if not comprehensive. It includes not only what is customarily 
understood by ‘grammar’ — the study of the inflexions and syntax of a 
language, usually combined with that of its methods of word-formation 
— but also a great deal that is generally regarded as ‘idiom’, and that most 
grammarians would prefer to leave to the lexicographer or the student of 
stylistics. Besides, the authors have not contented themselves with a 
description of twentieth-century English, but have provided almost every 
linguistic phenomenon with a brief statement of its origin and development. 
The total effect, even if we suspend judgment on the claim of ‘completeness’, 
is perhaps best expressed by the French adjective touffu. 

Another feature of the work under review is its traditionalism. Its 
underlying principles are those of the humanist grammarians and their 
followers, with their linguistic categories taken from Latin, and their 
conviction that grammar is a matter of authoritative rules and strictly 
limited exceptions. In accordance with traditional practice the chapter 
on the Substantive contains a section on Gendez, though no attempt is made 
to ascertain what grammatical notion, if any, is represented by ‘gender’ in 
modern English, while ‘gender’ and ‘sex’ are used as interchangeable terms 
(‘101. Genre indiqué par des mots différents. — Dans de nombreux 
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cas, il existe des mots différents pour distinguer le sexe:’). — Again: ‘159. 
On emploie le cas possessif quand le possédé est un nom verbal (e.g.: 
without the lawyer's seeing him). Cette régle doit étre strictement 
appliquée (my ital.), bien que, dans la conversation, on confonde le 
nom verbal et le participe présent et qu’on omette ‘s.’ — Adjectives like 
divine, perfect, etc. do not admit of comparison; ‘Cependant, dans le style 
emphatique certains auteurs ont cru pouvoir violer cette régle,’ the law- 
breakers being represented by Milton and Longfellow (248). — Then, 
there is the repeated attempt, not always very successful, at basing grammar 
on logic. Thus we read in the chapter on the Adjective: ‘Parce que la 
logique anglaise voit dans la caractéristique ou la qualité de l'individu 
l'élément distinctif prépondérant, l’adjectif se place avant le nom. Parce 
que la qualité demeure intégralement une en dépit de la pluralité des objets, 
l’adjectif reste invariable.’ The magisterial effect of this repeated ‘parce 
que’ is, unfortunately, somewhat impaired when we read, lower down on 
the same page: ‘203. Liadjectif se place avant le nom lJorsqu’ il est employé 
comme épithéte’ — where logic gives place to contingency. 

These observations may amount to little more than the constatation that 
the reviewer's notions of grammar differ from those of the two authors. 
They may also go to show that there is too little co-ordination in the study 
of modern English, and that some of its practitioners are out of touch 
with modern linguistics. Reference is made, in a note at the end of the 
Introduction, to the (mainly historical) works of Huchon, Jespersen, Baugh, 
Robinson and Mossé; but from any and every page of the present book it 
1s abundantly clear that for the authors of the Grammaire Compléte de la 
Langue Anglaise the leaders of modern linguistics, from Schuchardt and 
de Saussure to Bloomfield and beyond, have written in vain — a state 
of things which in any department of natural science would be simply 
unthinkable. In the science of language it is, unfortunately, only too 
common. 

The arrangement of the subject-matter is by paris of speech, beginning 
with the articles. Each chapter opens with a section entitled either 
‘Histoire’, or ‘La Formation des Noms’, or ‘des Adjectifs’, or ‘du Verbe’, 
as the case may be. Under ‘Formation’ are treated Derivation and 
Composition, though no attempt is made to distinguish” between living or 
productive, and dead or unproductive prefixes and suffixes. Consequently, 
under ‘Suffixes consonantiques’ we find such curiosities as lam-b, wor-d, 
wol-f, son-g, and even to fis-h, to bles-s, etc., all of which may be 
interesting to the student of linguistic fossils — though he will hardly look 
for his materials in a book of this type — but which from an English 
point of view surely makes no sense. There are no special chapters on 
Sentence Structure, Order of Words, Concord, or Conversion, each of these 
being treated — more or less systematically — under the various parts of 
speech concerned. All through, English is conceived as something to be 
(ranslated from or into French. Hence the chapters on the indefinite and 
definite articles are separated by one on ‘L'Article Partitif’; whereas 
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on page after page we come across such captions as ‘Traduction de 
“laisser”’, “Traduction de “‘‘aller’’, ‘Traduction de “venir’’, ‘Traduction 
de “ce qui’, “ce que’, etc. etc. Examples are numerous, though many 
of them contain archaic or doubtful English (‘I had as lief not to go to 
the theatre this evening’; ‘I believed not my eyes’; ‘We are waiting till he 
should make up his mind’), while others are unidiomatic, stilted, or 
couched in the language of copy-book maxims. Nor is it only the 
examples that are often unreliable. The historical introduction contains, 
among other things, a paragraph on Euphuism, not one of the specimens 
in which has anything to do with that stylistic phenomenon. In § 60 the 
student is informed that the definite article is omitted before river-names 
preceded by the word river: River Thames; in § 72 he is given to understand 
that names of seasons (used without the definite article) are always. written 
with a capital. From the presentation of the Degrees of Comparison (great 
— greater — the greatest) the student will get the impression that the 
superlative is normally preceded by the definite article (cf. grand — plus 
gtand — le plus grand); six pages further on, in a paragraph in small 
print, he is informed that the article may be omitted ‘dans la conversation 
et le dialogue, dans le style épistolaire et la poésiz.’ In § 863 fo let is said 
to take an infinitive with to in the passive (‘They were let to romp like 
children’). OED instances this construction from 1713, 1812, and a 1866; 
but in a manual for students it would have been better to have heeded 
the warning of COD: ‘pass. now rare, & sometimes followed by to.’ 

The student who depends on this Grammar will eventually speak and 
write a kind of English which, it is to be feared, will strike an Englishman 
or an American as a curious mixture. He will also imbibe a view of the 
language which is distorted by the failure to observe that essential distinc- 
tion between synchronie and diachronie, for whose exact definition we are 
indebted to a French-speaking scholar, but which the authors of this 
Grammaire Compléte have, apparently, never heard of. The result is a 
picture completely out of focus, in which typical features of modern English, 
such as the conversion of nouns into verbs, and the construction with in- 
organic for, are dismissed in a note, others (despite the claim of 
completeness) are not mentioned at all, while space and time are wasted 
on such irrelevancies as prehistoric suffixes and pseudo-logical motivations. 
Presumably there ‘is a demand for this kind of medley, or there would have 
been no supply. But any one familiar with modern methods in the study 
of language, who should turn to this book for original views or for better 
organized material than is to be found elsewhere, will be grievously dis- 
appointed. 


Groningen. R. W. Zanpvoorr. 
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Current Literature, 1949 
I. Fiction, Poetry and Drama 


Like its predecessor, the year 1949 has been rather barren of outstanding 
works of original creative literature, though in the fields of criticism and 
biography it has much more of value to show. It would almost seem that, 
in an uncertain present and with a still more uncertain future before them, 
the English have found their chief interest in going back to re-consider and 
re-evaluate the past. Thus in both poetry and drama the most important 
publications have been collected editions of writers with an established 
reputation, while new novels have been overshadowed by the republication 
of the older classics or of those which won success and popularity in the 
years just before the war. Fiction still seems to be stuck as fast in the 
doldrums as was the Ancient Mariner's vessel, and the works that are 
mentioned below are but the more significant of a rather undistinguished 
batch. 

It was something like a century ago that Tennyson reminded his 
generation that ‘knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers’, and it has become. 
a commonplace of the last few decades that at the bottom of most of 
humanity's troubles today is the fact that scientific discovery has outstripped 
moral progress. That, and all its dire consequences, is the theme of 
Aldous Huxley’s Ape and Essence (Chatto & Windus, 7/6). The story, 
such as it is, is written in the form of a film script and in something of the 
spirit which animated Swift in the last book of Gulliver's Travels. The 
author imagines the world a few generations after the third World War, 
when the atomic bomb has destroyed civilisation as we know it, except in 
New Zealand, which somehow managed to escape its ravages. Here 
culture and regard for the traditional values still survive; man has remained 
man, individuality is still respected, Christianity continues to be professed 
if not generally practised, and love, truth and beauty are still esteemed. 
But when the New Zealand scientist, Dr. Poole, and his colleagues 
re-discover America they find that that part of humanity which has survived 
the coming of ‘the Thing’, as it is called, is degraded and bestial beyond 
all imagination. Mr, Huxley's novel is a terrible warning, and though its 
scene is set something like a ¢entury hence it is really a story not about 
the future but about the present — an indictment of modern power-politics 
and of the use of knowledge for blindly destructive ends. Beside the 
society here depicted, if society it can be called, that of Brave New World 
is a comparatively happy and enlightened one. Men are represented by 
baboons, women are vessels of unholiness, the principle of evil has been 
deified, with Belial as God, and culture, even of a primitive kind, is 
non-existent. Food is scarce, the law of the jungle prevails, human 
sacrifice is practised and sadism has become a religious cult. And all 
this is a result of ‘the Thing’, which in its turn, Mr. Huxley tells us, was 
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the inevitable product of the Belial-inspired religions of Nationalism and 
Progress. Evil begets evil. Einstein and the scientists are led in chains. 
In an unequal conflict God has been worsted by the Devil, who has shown 
himself to be the stronger power — at least so it seems. It is a depressing 
and even a disgusting and revolting picture; yet it is not, as so many of 
the reviewers have averred, completely pessimistic. A ray of hope, if a 
faint one, emerges at the end. Just as in Brave New World Bernard Marx 
rebels against the system and the disenchanted visitor from the Savage 
Reservation leads a revolt against it, so here Dr. Poole discovers a girl 
Loola with whom he sets out for a part of the country ‘up north’, where 
the people are reputed to be friendly to refugees and political exiles from 
southern California. Whether they ever get there we do not know; but 
we do know that Loola’s erstwhile ‘Thank Belial!’ is changed to ‘Thank 
God!’, perhaps a sign that there is still something of hope for humanity 
even when it has become, to all appearances, irredeemably degraded. 

As a piece of propaganda — or if one likes as a lay-sermon — the book 
may, in its way, be effective; as a work of literature it falls far below its 
author's earlier novels. The very form in which it is written makes it 
difficult to judge by any ordinary standards of criticism. It is very 
disjointed, fragmentary and episodic, and brief as it is it is not easy to 
sustain one’s interest thoughout its 153 pages either in the characters or 
in the theme. It is very doubtful whether, in any future estimate of Mr. 
Huxley's work, Ape and Essence will be accorded a high place. 

The atomic bomb and its consequences also occupy George Orwell in 
Nineteen Eighty-Four (Secker & Warburg, 10/-), where he imagines the 
world of 1984 split up into three large totalitarian states (Eurasia, Eastasia 
and Oceana) as the result of an atomic war which was fought between 
1950 and 1960. The ideologies of all three are essentially the same, yet, 
their rulers in each case being a small power-seeking clique, they are in 
conflict one with another. This situation provides the setting for the 
human story of the Civil Servant, Winston Smith, who is caught up in 
a system which he detests, is at length arrested for holding subversive 
opinions, and finally, faced with a dilemma, renounces his views along with 
the girl whom he loves, so becoming once again a decent, conforming 
citizen. Nineteen Eighty-Four, written while the author was, almost 
literally, upon his death-bed, is a one-character novel; not that there is any 
lack of other human figures in the story; they are there in plenty, but 
they are almost all background figures, delineated in mere outline. Smith 
himself, however, symbolic as he is of the dilemma of twentieth-century 
humanity, is drawn with understanding, sympathy and insight; he is a 
character who really lives and for whom we can feel pity as well as 
admiration, even in his final surrender. The same might be said to a 


lesser extent of Julia, the girl on his office staff with whom he is in love, 


but she is far less prominent in the story. The plot, such as it is, is 
rather slender, and one feels that at certain points the narrative tends to 
become unduly discursive; yet the sense of aimlessness and drift, of 
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conformity and general apathy, and most of all of the stifling of the 
ordinary human instincts and aspirations is skilfully maintained without being 
laboured, while the conflict within the mind and soul of Smith himself at 
times rises to an intensity truly dramatic. The book is less sensational 
than Mr. Huxley’s, but artistically it is deserving of higher praise. 

In the earlier surveys published in this journal attention has been drawn 
to the work of Ivy Compton-Burnett. In her latest novel Two Worlds 
and Their Ways (Gollancz, 10/6) we move in the same surroundings that 
were made familiar to us in her earlier books, a world of hypocrisy, sham 
and subterfuge in a decadent middle-class at the end of the last century. 
Genteel poverty, at one time a virtue, has become a thin facade of petty 
snobbery which casts a blight over the lives of all concerned in it, even to 
the children, who adopt at school the same pretences and evasions as their 
elders at home. Again, the plot is a very slender one, but there is good 
dialogue and characterisation and the atmosphere is well sustained. Miss 
Compton-Burnett is one of the best exponents in our own day of the 
family chronicle of the kind popularised by Galsworthy; but her reputation, 
so far at least, rests on her earlier rather than the more recent novels, two 
of which, Men and Wives and More Women than Men, have been 
reprinted as the first two volumes in a Collected Edition of her works 
(Eyre & Spottiswoode, 7/6 per volume). 

Another Collected Edition worthy of note is Five Novels of Ronald 
Firbank, with an introduction by Sir Osbert Sitwell (Duckworth, 18/—). 
Ronald Firbank died well over twenty years ago (in 1926, to be precise} 
and today his work is little known. Even amongst his contemporaries he 
tended to be regarded as an eccentric who wrote for a coterie of his own. 
With their somewhat elusive and insubstantial stories, moving somewhere 
in the shadow-land between tragedy and comedy, employing symbolic 
methods of presentation and expression that seem to owe something to 
Maeterlinck, satirising social manners and personal idiosyncrasies in a style 
which is itself the essence of idiosyncrasy, it is doubtful whether his books 
will ever have a wide appeal: but it is well to have these five representative 
novels* brought together in one volume, for hitherto they have not been 
easily obstainable, and no study of the literature of the early twentieth 
century can wholly neglect them. 

The only volume of short stories of any note that appeared during the 
year was Evelyn Waugh’s Work Suspended (Chapman & Hall, 7/6), dated 
on the title-page 1948 but actually published in March 1949. It contains 
nine pieces, but by far the best is that which gives its name to the entire 
volume, It deals with the interruption of a young writer's literary activities 
by pressing family matters and the importunities of friends, who persist in 
breaking in upon his privacy when he needs quiet and peace of mind to 
enable him to concentrate on finishing what was to have been his greatest 


1 Valmouth, The Flower Beneath the Foot, Prancing Nigger, Concerning the Eccentticities 
of Cardinal Pirelli, and The Artificial Princess, 
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work. But events decree that he shall never complete it. The tale ends 
with the outbreak of war in 1939, and it is obviously symbolic of the havoc 
the next six years made of people's lives and ambitions. The volume is 
the seventh in the Uniform Edition of the Works of Evelyn Waugh. 

‘Today,’ writes J. B. Morton in an introduction to Selected Essays of 
Hilaire Belloc (Methuen, 10/6) ‘the essay as a literary form has passed 
out of favour.’ That is probably true, but a generation ago it was 
flourishing, and Hilaire Belloc was one of the masters of it, as well as of 
a lucid, easy and graceful prose style. In this volume fifty-four of his 
essays are to be found, collected from divers sources. Some are serious, 
some are gay or even frivolous; some concern history, some travel, some 
literature and some just commonplace things of daily experience which 
the mind and genius of a Belloc makes uncommon. But on whatever 
subject they are, the whole collection taken together is not merely a series 
of detached literary exercises or an anthology of pleasant odds and ends; 
it is a reflection of Belloc himself, for some aspect of his personality is 
presented in every one. Add to this the discerning introduction by J. B. 
Morton. in which he discusses Hilaire Belloc’s special characteristics as 
an essayist, and it will be realised that we have here a volume of rare 
merit and value. There is a companion-volume in Selected Essays of 
G. K. Chesterton, issued by the same publishers, at the same price. 

The fourth volume of Sir Osbert Sitwell’s autobiography has appeared? 
under the title Laughter in the Next Room (Macmillan, 18/—). It opens 
in London on Armistice Night, 1918, goes back to record some of the 
author’s experiences during the war period (the previous volume, noticed 
in E. S., June, 1949, closed in 1914), and brings the story up to the present 
day. It thus completes the autobiography proper, though a further volume 
is promised, but different from the rest, ‘more in the nature of salvos fired 
in honour of our epoch, a bouquet of rockets timed to explode in future skies 
as well as our own.’ It is to be concerned ‘not mainly with my brother, my 
sister and myself, and not in the least with the story of our careers, but with 
other artists seen through my eyes’. The present volume, though it can 
be read independently, as indeed can all its predecessors, is in a sense the 
culmination of the previous three and is characterised by the same grace- 
fulness of style, the same wit, the same gift of humour and the same 
ability to evoke mood and atmosphere; yet with all this there is ever present 
a sense of incipient tragedy in the background. This was the age of the 
author's rise to literary eminence after a somewhat ill-fated start as a 
would-be Liberal politician, and the pages are full of interesting portraits, 
anecdotes and reminiscences of the rising figures in the world of literature, 
art and music. There is also an illuminating chapter on the little-known 
part he and Siegfried Sassoon played in bringing about peace between the 


2 In this survey I have continued the practice, adopted: in previous years. of including 
along with fiction, poetry and drama those autobiographical works which may be 
regarded as having a literary as well as a purely biographical value. — F.T.W. 
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two sides in the General Strike of 1926. His brother Sacheverell and his 
sister Edith also figure more prominently in this volume than in any of the 
previous three, while the portrait of his father, with all his eccentricities, 
which dominated Great Morning, is rounded off and synthesised. Appro- 
priately enough it is with a picture of this unforgettable figure descending 
from the tower of his castle at Montegufoni a few days after Italy had 
declared war upon the Allies, a solitary and strange figure, all alone amidst 
a hostile people, that the real story ends. One feels that, artistically, that 
is as it should be. ‘Meanwhile,’ writes Sir Osbert, who only a short while 
previously had gone to Italy on a lecture tour for the British Council, 
‘I had left Italy and returned home, without being able to visit him. I never 
saw him again.’ 

Sir George represented, though in a peculiar and exaggerated fashion, 
an age which, even during his own lifetime, was fast becoming an 
anachronism. With the war it finally passed, and in an Envoy which 
catches up the spirit and the significance of all that he has recorded in 
his four volumes, Sir Osbert looks to the future — the distant future — not 
with confidence or certainty, perhaps, but with a faith in the mission of the 
artist and in the civilising influence of the arts. Laughter in the Next 
Room is one of the truly great books of the year. 

In Inishfallen, Fare Thee Well (Macmillan, 16/—) Sean O’Casey also 
completes his autobiography, begun ten years ago with J] Knock at the Door; 
but, as is to be expected, it stands in stark contrast to that of Sir Osbert 
Sitwell. About his dates Mr. O’Casey is a little vague, but the present 
volume opens with the period following upon the Easter Rising of 1916, 
passes through the terror-ridden days of the Black and Tans, to the 
establishment of the Irish Free State and finally to the author's leaving his 
native country for ever, a somewhat saddened, disappointed and dis- 
illusioned man. From the point of view of literary history this is the most 
interesting of all the four volumes, for it not only deals with Mr. O’Casey’s 
own beginnings as a writer but it also gives us glimpses and sketches of 
others who were already well known as members of the Irish Literary 
Renaissance or were destined soon to become so. Yet it is by their human 
qualities rather than their literary attainments that O’Casey makes them 
live: and from his portraits we get to know as much of himself as of those 
whom he depicts — perhaps even more. Charity and balanced judgement 
are not his strong points. He seems unnecessarily severe on AZ and 
over-laudatory of Lady Gregory. All his geese appear as swans and too 
many of his ducklings are ugly ducklings. And it is the same when he 
comes to deal with the Irish politicians and labour leaders whom he knew. 
But for all that, there is a spirit and an atmosphere about the work. 
Written, like the previous volumes in the series, in the third person, in a 
style at times rather nervous and almost hysterical, at others inclined to 
verbiage or over-conscious rhetoric, it does succeed in creating that sense 
of unrest, chaos and impending tragedy which overhung Irish life during 
these years: and at the end, a little contemptuously, the author shakes 
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the dust of it all from his feet as he boards the boat for England, in search 
of a more spacious, congenial and satisfying existence. 

The book is aptly named, for its whole story is in effect that of a series 
of farewells to the things that the writer had loved and that had made 
him what he was: his family, his friends, the Abbey Theatre, the church, 
and finally his country itself; but it is lacking in the charm, the broad 
humanity and the tolerant, if grim, humour of the earlier volumes. 

At the age of ninety-three Bernard Shaw writes as brilliantly as ever. 
In Sixteen Self-Sketches (Constable, 7/6) he has produced a pleasant, 
amusing and instructive volume of sidelights upon his early life, his 
development as a playwright, the formation of his opinions and his relations 
with his friends and critics. Under the title of ‘My First Biographer’ he 
gives us glimpses of himself as a baby as revealed in a correspondence 
between his father and his mother while the latter was away from home 
on a visit to relatives: then in later essays he leads the reader through his 
days as a clerk in Dublin, his coming to London, his early years as a speaker 
on behalf of Fabianism, his attempts at novel-writing, his early struggles 
and successes as a critic and finally his venture into play-writing. In 
typically Shavian vein he discusses his religious opinions, corrects faults of 
some of his biographers and (best of all) writes, in the character of Frank 
Harris, a brief study of himself and his works as he thinks it should have 
been done, not as Harris actually did it. The volume can scarcely be called 
autobiographical: it is not consecutive enough for that. It is merely a 
collection of memoranda and reminiscences (the writer’s own description); 
and it is illustrated by twenty-three photographs. Certain of the sketches, 
one gathers, were written some years ago, while others are very recent; 
but whether early or late, none of them is what the author fears they might 
be, ‘the senile drivellings of a garrulous and too old man’; and it is pleasant 
to be assured in conclusion that he still has enough kick left in him to 
make fresh outbursts possible! 

An autobiography of the late nineteenth century which has of late years 
fallen into undeserved neglect is Ruskin’s Praeterita, a voluminous work 
and quite different from the other writings of its author in that in it he 
laid aside the réles of teacher and prophet, to which he had become over- 
addicted, to tell, in natural, easy and lucid style the story of his early life 
and upbringing, his travels on the continent of Europe and the influences 
which went to the moulding of his opinions. In almost all his other works 
he wrote with a public in mind (some of them were originally delivered as 
lectures), with the result that one is often conscious of certain poses and 
mannerisms; there is an air of condescension of writer to reader, and a 
platform or a pulpit manner is too often in evidence. But in Praeterita 
these are absent. He wrote it to please himself during the periods between 
recurrent illness. A new edition, published by Rupert Hart-Davis (15/— 
net) is indicative of the revival of interest in Ruskin the man as distinct 
from Ruskin the oracle of Denmark Hill, which is now well on the way 
and about which more will be said in the survey of criticism and biography 
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which is to follow the present one. The book is well produced and there 
is an excellent introduction by Sir Kenneth Clark. Unfortunately, from 
considerations of economy, the plates which were included in the edition 
of 1889 (the last to be published in Ruskin’s own life-time) have had to 
be omitted. This is a pity; but the full text is here, and it is not greatly 
marred by the absence of the illustrations. 


* 


Perhaps we have no really great poets writing today — no-one who one 
feels will in course of time come to stand beside Wordsworth, Keats, 
Tennyson, Browning, or even the better-known of the Pre-Raphaelites, 
but one of the most notable is Christopher Hassall. After a silence of 
eight years he has now produced a small volume of twenty-six poems 
entitled The Slow Night (Arthur Barker, 7/6). In subject most of them 
are modern, for they treat of city squares, tube trains, air-raids and army 
canteens; but these things are only the outward occasions. The 
fundamentals with which the poet is concerned are as old as the hills and 
common to all ages, namely the human passions: love, fear, the desire for 
beauty and the sense of wonder, allied to an expression of pity for human 
dignity outraged by the tyranny of war. It is not any particular poem 
of this collection, however, which remains in the memory, but rather the 
poet’s striking images and small individual pictures, clear-cut and suggestive. 
And something of the same might he said of Edwin Muir’s The Labyrinth 
(Faber & Faber, 8/6), in which, through the symbolism of the old classical 
story of the Minotaur, the poet gives expression to a faith in the 
indomitable soul of man and in the ultimate triumph of right over wrong, of 
meekness over arrogance and of truth over the forces of falsehood, cruelty 
and oppression. Mr. Muir, as his earlier verse has shown, is not only an 
idealist; he is also a mystic and a visionary, whose perceptions are expressed 
through a carefully chosen imagery by which the personal becomes 
universalised and inner experiences transmuted to something of world-wide 
significance. 

Stephen Spender, a poet upon whom great hopes might have been built 
ten years ago, has not fulfilled the promise that he then seemed to show. 
His latest volume, The Edge of Being (Faber & Faber, 7/6), concerned with 
man’s inhumanity to man and expressing grief, disgust and sometimes 
even, it would seem, despair at the spectacle of idealism and innocence 
trampled down by pride, lust, selfishness and sadism, never really seems to 
strike home either to the feelings or to the imagination of the reader. It 
would be unfair to doubt the reality or the sincerity of the writer’s own 
reactions, but he fails to communicate them. Not that his verses are 
lacking in original and striking metaphors; but his inspiration is momentary. 
Lines of flat, prosaic diction huddle side by side with flashes of genuine 
poetry, and too much of his imagery seems lacking in spontaneity, as though 
it had been consciously thought out for an effect which it just falls short of 
achieving. Frances Cornford’s small volume Travelling Home (Cressett 
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Press, 8/6), on the other hand, is a delight to read. Mrs. Cornford 
belongs, of course, to quite another school of poets than that with which 
on connects Stephen Spender. She is not unconscious of the world- 
shaking events which have left their stamp so indelibly upon our 
civilisation, but her themes are for the most part the simple personal and 
domestic ones; and in these she has few peers amongst living poets. Her 
diction is easy, graceful and never forced or laboured; she can create mood 
and atmosphere and has a sense of melody and tone-value surpassed by 
few who are writing today. Her verses are proof that English poetry has 
not altogether turned its back, even in this mid-twentieth century, upon the 
beauty of the homely, the simple and the commonplace. 

It is usual in histories of literature to class Richard Aldington with the 
Imagist school of poets who flourished just before the first World War. 
In the introduction to his Collected Poems (Allan Wingate, 16/-) he 
deprecates this classification and regrets that, although his work has 
extended over thirty-five years, anthologists have almost invariably 
represented him by verses which he wrote before the age of twenty-one. 
This would certainly seem unfortunate: yet when one examines his work in 
its entirety, as it appears in this volume, it does not seem that so great an 
injustice has been done him, for some of these earlier poems are amongst 
his best. To tell the truth, one feels that Mr. Aldington is inclined to be 
a little too much on the defensive in his preface. As time has gone on 
he has moved from the short to the long poem and has become more 
concerned with the malaise of the age as it is reflected in the consciousness 
and experience of the individual, but his style has never surpassed that 
of the earlier poems. Weéightier subjects have brought lapses into the 
prosaic. By far the most successful and attractive, as well as the most 
moving of his poems remain the short ones. Besides the original ‘Images’ 
there are a number of well-wrought war poems and some skilful imitations 
of the style of older writers in a modern setting. Two of the most 
frequently recurrent themes are eroticism (it sometimes gets almost to the 
point of an obsession) and the sense of the inescapable isolation of the 
individual from his kind, ‘the dreadful inevitable loneliness of the human 
soul,’ to use his own words. Any future anthologist will find in this volume 
a number of pieces which will have a claim for inclusion in a representative 
collection of twentieth-century poetry, but Mr. Aldington’s final reputation 
will probably rest upon his prose rather than his verse. It is nevertheless 
well to have this comprehensive collection of the poetry he has written up 
to date. 

Another volume calling for notice is The Collected Poems of John 
Gawsworth (Sidgwick & Jackson, 10/6), containing the principal verse 
from the pen of this author which has appeared between 1929 and 1945. 
- There is nothing in it that has not hitherto been published, though sixty- 
five pieces have not previously appeared in an English edition. The 
contents are arranged chronologically and so give a picture of the 
development of Gawsworth’s interests and technique over a period of sixteen 
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years. He is not a modernist in the sense in which that term is usually 
understood when applied to English poetry; rather his genius is lyrical and 
has close affinities with that of Drinkwater, Davies and the Georgians. 
A frequent theme is the insubstantiality and elusiveness of beauty; he can 
evoke mood and atmosphere, especially of a natural scene, and has a rare 
imaginative gift, a facility of language, and an ear for verbal music. There 
is nothing ambitious or pretentious about his verses; all are characterised 
by a quiet dignity, and all are true poetry. 

Finally three other ‘Collected (or Selected) Editions’ should be mentioned. 
Messrs. Faber & Faber have issued The Collected Poems of Louis Mac- 
Neice (12/6 net), while under the title The Canticle of the Rose (Macmillan, 
15/-) we have a selection of the poems of Edith Sitwell published between 
1920 and 1947, an excellently produced volume, containing all that is 
most representative in the work of Dr. Sitwell from the earliest to the 
latest poems. There may be differences of opinion concerning Edith 
Sitwell’s merits, but she is one of the most widely discussed and widely 
read of living poets, and the present volume should be welcome to those 
who wish to have the best of her work in a single collection. The Poems of 
Coventry Patmore, edited by Frederick Page (O.U.P., 8/6) has been added 
to the Oxford Editions of Standard Authors. It contains all the poems 
that Patmore wished to be republished, and in the text as it was finally 
revised by him, while Mr. Page’s introduction, brief though it is, compresses 
much discerning criticism into a small compass. Coventry Patmore is 
another of the nineteenth-century authors who is in process of rehabilitation, 
and by the inclusion of his works in this series, where they stand beside 
the acknowledged masters of English verse, he may be said to have gaiued 
at last the recognition he deserves. 


* 


In the field of the drama there is little of importance to record. James 
Bridie’s John Knox and Other Plays (Constable, 16/—) contains four plays 
(John Knox, Dr. Angelus, It Depends What You Mean and The Farrigan 
Reel) written between 1945 and 1947. Three of them have been produced 
upon the stage, but the remaining one has not yet been acted. Only the 
first two have any great merits as dramatic pieces. John Knox contrives, 
by a series of film-like flash-backs from a modern setting to the Edinburgh 
of the late sixteenth century, to present certain aspects of the lives and 
personalities of Knox on the one hand and Mary Queen of Scots on the 
other. In neither case is the portrait the conventional one. Mary is a 
likeable person but with a passionate nature and a will of her own, Knox 
a fanatic who nevertheless, when one gets to know him, is very human. 
In Dr. Angelus we have a comedy of intrigue centring upon a physician 
who murders his wife and his mother-in-law and then by clever persuasion 
and trickery gets a young fellow-doctor, his partner, to sign a death 
certificate, which, however, fails to cover up the crime or to prevent the 
arrest of the murderer. It is a grim type of comedy, a mixture of the 
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Browningesque psychologicai study and dry Scottish humour. The third 
play, 1t Depends What You Mean, a light amusing comedy, almost farcical 
in conception and execution, hinging upon the personnel of a Brains Trust, 
and the fourth, The Farrigan Reel, fall far below the former two, though 
none of these pieces is amongst the best that James Bridie has written. 

J. B. Priestley still remains one of the outstanding writers forthe 

contemporary theatre. From time to time the appearance of his plays in 
printed form has been noticed in these surveys. It is now a pleasure to 
record that the first two volumes of a Collected Edition have appeared 
(Heinemann, 16/- per volume), with a preface in which Mr. Priestley 
himself discusses the seven pieces included in each. Under the title Play 
Parade (Heinemann, 12/6) the first volume has also appeared of The 
Collected Plays of Noel Coward, containing such well-known pieces a. 
Cavalcade, Bitter-Sweet, The Vortex, Hay Fever, Private Lives, Post 
Mortem and Design for Living, while from Messrs. Macmillan come 
Volumes I and II of The Collected Plays of Sean O’Casey (12/6 per 
volume). All these serve to remind us that if the contemporary British 
stage has no works of any great merit to show, it was not without its glories 
in the recent past. 
The list of the writers lost by death is, once again, happily brief: Hugh 
Kingsmill Lunn, who wrote as a novelist and critic under the name of Hugh 
Kingsmill (d. May 16th.); Robert Lynd, essayist and the compiler of a 
number of anthologies (d. Oct. 6th.); Lilian Bowes Lyon, poet (d. July 
25th. ). 


Sheffield. FREDERICK T. Woop. 


Points of Modern English Syntax 
x 
(Continued from the April Number) 


31. In our comment on point 30 (p.76) we demurred to the statement, 
frequently found in grammars, that ‘in prepositional adjuncts of place the 
simple personal pronouns are used in a reflexive function’. Apart from 
what was said there, this formulation is open to two other objections. It 
might lead the learner to think that the compound proncuns are never used 
in this case. The first two quotations of 31 show that these are found as 
well, and the last two that the simple pronouns are also used in other 
adjuncts than those of place, but, as we have tried to show, they are not 
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reflexive in a grammatical sense. The question that arises is consequently, 
when do we find the simple and when the compound personal pronouns in 
prepositional adjuncts ? 

The answer, in our opinion, is again to be looked for in the subjective 
character attaching to the idea of grammatical reflexivity, as explained in 
our comment to point 30. We repeat, the reflexive pronouns are only used 
when they are actively thought of by the speaker or writer as referring 
back to a grammatical or secondary (‘logical’, ‘psychological’) subject. 

In our first quotation Professor Gardiner regards the activity expressed 
by the_verb as concerning himself, because he might also have set the 
problem before another person. In the second example the identity of the 
ideas denoted by the subject and by the referring pronoun is likewise 
definitely thought of, for we can also spread an overcoat across another 
person. It is not, of course, that in either case another individual is 
actually thought of. There is no question of any contrast being expressed 
or suggested, for the pronouns are weak-stressed, but the mere possibility 
of the verbal activity being directed towards another person is enough to 
cause the use of the compound pronoun. 

The last two sentences do not contain adjuncts with a local, but with a 
sociative meaning. Here there is only objective identity between the 
ideas denoted by the referring pronouns and the subjects. The fact that 
these words refer to the same person is not consciously present to the 
speaker or narrator. And it is easy to see why this should be so: when 
we bring something along we necessarily do so ourselves. The identity 
between the ideas expressed by subject and referring pronoun is not thought 
of, because non-identity is unthinkable. 

This interpretation will be found to explain the use of the simple 
pronouns in the following quotations. 


The young Soldier knew he had ten hours of darkness before him (he could hardly 
have the hours before another soldier). 

... he returns to the sitting-room, looks about him tor a moment and then rings the 
bell (we cannot look about another person; at least not in the sense meant here). 


And similarly in: 


... a pleasant-looking, well-built person of twenty-three, with an air of decisiveness 
about him. 

Father married beneath him. 

We caught between us about twenty pounds of cod and lythe..,. 

Though I hadn't an ounce of confidence in me, I forced myself to play the game. 


In all these cases the identity of the ideas denoted by the referring 
pronouns and by the subject is simply taken for granted; it is not, and 
need not be, formally expressed, because the opposite is impossible. 

Our faithful Sheffield correspondent, whose valuable and illuminating 
comment is unfortunately too long to quote, in this connection uses the 
convenient terms dissociational (sentence 1 and 2) and_ associational 
connotation (sentence 3 and 4). 
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32. Both question and answer have been suggested by Dr. Frederick 
T. Wood. No satisfactory comments have been received. 

Most grammarians assure us that the verb fo help can be construed either 
with a plain verb stem, or one with to. This is true enough in so far that 
both constructions occur, but they do not mean precisely the same. In the 
construction with the plain verb stem the idea is that the helper 
participates in the activity, takes part of the work upon him, relieves 
the person helped of a certain amount of the work by doing it himself. 
Thus will you help me get these letters addressed? can only mean one 
thing, viz. will you share with me the work of addressing them? Similarly: 
I helped him mount his stamps. 

But in will you help me to get these letters addressed? the help may 
be afforded by some other means, such as relieving the speaker of other 
duties or tasks, e.g. if you will attend to the telephone for a while, that will 
help me to get these letters addressed. Cf. also: the charwoman will help 
you wash the clothes and Persil will help you to wash the clothes more 
easily. And we could only say I helped her to mount her bicycle, because 
the helper obviously cannot share the actual work of mounting, but can 
only render assistance to gain the end desired. 

I think Dr. Wood has hit upon a real difference and has made out 
a convincing case for his view. The quotations in my _ possession 
corroborate it. 

Onions in § 165 of his Advanced English Syntax says ‘there has been a 
tendency in recent times to drop the to — a usage which is current in 
American English (e.g. “Help me bake the cakes)’, and suggests the 
construction has been furthered by that with hear, feel and the other verbs 
of sense perception. This is no doubt correct. The N.E.D. s.v. help, 
5 a, calls the use of the plain verb stem after to help dialectal or vulgar, 
but it is now found in style that is free from all taint of dialect or vulgarity. 
My impression is that it is on the increase. If American influence is at 
the back of it, we have to do with an interesting case of syntactic borrowing 
to enable a subtle shade of meaning to be expressed. Another lesson for 
Purists not to denounce the things they do not understand. 

33. English does not distinguish between a reflexive and a non-reflexive 
use of the possessive pronouns of the third person. He always teases his 
dog may mean ‘his own dog’ as well as ‘another man’s dog’. Aithough 
the situation, of ccurse, will generally prevent all misunderstanding, the 
fact that English has no such pair of forms as Latin eius and suus has 
certain syntactic consequences. In the sentence quoted it leads to the 
repetition of the noun-genitive Peter’s; the use of the genitive pronoun his 
would tend to ambiguity or, at least, might compel the reader to have 
another look at the sentence. In other cases this deficiency of English 
(which it shares with many modern languages) may result in the use of 
his (her, its) own which puts the reflexive function beyond a doubt: she 
will have to make her own bed. 


1 Not — incidentally — ‘upon himself’. 
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34. Which in the sentence quoted has obviously a different meaning 
from the pronoun in which will you have, Turkish, Egyptian, or Virginia 
cigarettes? There is in our examples no question of a group of novels or 
girls the members of which are to be classified. The pronoun here simply 
asks for the further specification of an idea that has just been mentioned 
but the exact meaning or situational reference of which was not immediately 
clear to the person addressed. It should be noted that this is restricted 
to attributive which; the noun-pronoun is not used in this way. 


XI 


35. Geoffrey was already making an income at the time, and although Deborah’s mother 
and father raised a mild protest on traditional grounds against so sudden a marriage, 
before, as they said, the young people had had time to know ore another, the objection 
had been easily put aside. J. D. Beresford, The Camberwell Miracle, p. 10 (Penguin). 


Would it be possible to change one another into each other? If so, what 
difference would it make, if any, to the meaning of the sentence? 


36. No, she must go alone. Mademoiselle Berguin, her own old governess, would 
be taking Prudence out at twelve o'clock, but mother liked them to have a brisk walk, 
and that would not be possible if she went with them. Ib., p. 25. 


What shade of meaning does the use of the progressive would be taking 
impart ? 


37. While still a young man, John Courteney Boot had, as his publisher proclaimed, 
‘achieved an assured and enviable position in contemporary letters’. His novels sold 
15,000 copies in their first year and were read by the people whose opinion John Boot 
respected. Evelyn Waugh, Scoop, opening sentence. 

“Your speech reads very well this morning’. John was always polite to Stitch; 
everybody was; Labour members loved him. 

‘Speech? Mine? Ah. Reads well, eh? Sounded terrible to me. Thanks all the 
same. Thanks very much. Much obliged’. Ib., p. 6. 


Explain sold and reads. 


Answers and comments may be sent to: 


Haarlem (Holland), P, A. ERabEs. 
Frans Halsstraat 21. 


Brief Mention 


Patristic Demonology in Old English Literature. Abridgment 
of a Dissertation, by Evetyn Loner. 17 pp. New York 
University, 1949. 


Any one at all acquainted with Church history and traditions knows that Old English 
religious literature must have been greatly influenced by traditional patristic thought. It is 
briefly stated in this pamphlet that these influences came mainly from the author of 
The Recognitions of Clement, Athanasius, Augustine, Cassian, Gregory the Great, Jerome, 
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and possibly Lactantius. The traditional demonology is traced in Old English poetry, 
with an occasional side-glance at apocryphal documents, The author confines herself 
to five general remarks on this demonological tradition and illustrates each with two 
or three examples. 

To those who know nothing about Christian demonology this booklet may be of some 
use as a first initiation in this specific docrtine of the Church, which will help them to 
learn a little more about the Christian impact on Old English thought and to acquire-a 
better understanding of OE literature. Unfortunately, there are several misprints, in 
the text as well as in the Latin and OE quotations. — A. H. Chr. M. 


A Concise Dictionary of the English and Hungarian Languages. 
By L. Orszacu Ph. D., Professor of English in the University of 
Debrecen. Part I: English-Hungarian xi + 791 pp. Budapest: 
The Franklin Publishing Company. 


The first part of this English-Hungarian dictionary appeared in 1949; the second, 
Hungarian-English, is in active preparation and will probably come out in 1951 or 1952. 
Of the correctness of the translations we are unable to judge; but a careful check of the 
English entries on a number of pages has given us a high idea of the degree of 
completeness and up-to-dateness of this volume. Though more compact than Ten 
Bruggencate-Broers, it yet contains a number of locutions not to be found in the Dutch 
dictionary (the reverse also occurs, as was to be expected). The phonetic transcriptions, 
too, leave little to be desired, though we confess to a prejudice against the apostrophe as 
a mark of stress. Where American pronunciation differs from British, a separate 
transcription is given, a practice to be recommended to other lexicographers. We wish 
Professor Orszagh good success with the remaining part of his work. — R.W.Z. 


Groot Nederlands-Engels Woordenboek voor Studie en Practijk. 
Door Dr. H. JaNnsonius. Aflevering I (A-Behandelen), 160 pp.; 
Aflevering II (Behandeling-Complimenteren), 161-320 pp. Leiden: 
Ned. Uitgeversmij. N.V. 1950. Prijs per Aflevering £4.50. 


Dr. Jansonius’ Dutch-English Dictionary, of which two instalments have appeared, 
promises to be a work of great importance. At the moment we can do no more than 
draw attention to its publication, and record our impression that it will be indispensable 
to those in need of a dictionary on this scale. When the work is complete (it will run to 
about 2,100 pages), we intend to devote a detailed discussion to it. — Z. 


George Saintsbury. The Memorial Volume. A New Collection 
of his Essays and Papers. vii &6 218 pp. London: Methuen 6 Co. 
1945. Price 12/6 net. 


This work falls into. three parts: the first, a series of personal portraits of Saintsbury and 
a biographical memoir; the second, some of the Professor's prefaces and essays; and the 
third, shorter pieces collected under the heading of a Saintsbury scrapbook. 
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Of the first section, the biographical memoir by Professor A. Blyth Webster is the most 
valuable; it gives an idea of Saintsbury’s great activity and indicates the merits of his 
method of critical and historical writing. The limitations, on the other hand, are dealt 
with in the late Professor Oliver Elton’s article, while some aspects of the personality of 
the Professor emerge in the brief notes by Professor Grierson, Mr Purves and Dr Oliver. 

The second section contains an excellent article on Dryden as a dramatist and the 
Inaugural Address delivered at Edinburgh in 1895, which still has much freshness and 
which stresses Saintsbury’s basic desire to encourage reading — though with a note of 
caution: ‘study cannot, I think, be too general, though it may easily be too superficial.’ 
An essay on the poetry of Herrick illustrates Saintsbury’s fondness for looking at 
‘things, especially literary things, horizontally.’ He has many hard (and just) remarks 
to make on the deficiencies of Herrick’s poetry, for he views it as a whole; but after 
dismissing the blemishes he praises the completeness of Herrick’s muse. The essay on 
eighteenth century poetry was well worth rescuing, for it is still of interest even though 
written nearly thirty years ago in an attempt to swing taste towards an appreciation 
which has now become accepted. Essays on Browning and Disraeli suffer from over- 
allusiveness and the essay on Journalism fifty years ago is somewhat rambling. 

Some pieces in the scrapbook might have been omitted. “The qualities of wine’ are 
dealt with perhaps more than sufficiently, even but in passing, in Saintsbury’s better 
known work, and this essay gives an impression of forced jocosity. The essay on Ben 
Jonson is slight. There are however many useful pieces of writing preserved, and that 
on the teaching of English is full of wisdom; while a review of Professor Gregory 
Smith’s Scottish Literature: Character and Influence illustrates the penetrating and generous 
nature of Saintsbury’s criticism. 

This book gives good examples both of the learning and the cleverness of a very 
industrious man, and it is successful as a tribute to the memory of a fine scholar of 
large outlook. — A. N. J. 


The Literature of England. By Wu.uiAmM J. ENTWHISTLE 
and Eric GILLeTr. xii + 310 pp. London: Longmans, Green 
and Co. 2nd edition. 1948. Price 8/6 net 


This literary history falls into two parts; the first, by W. J. Entwhistle, treats the history 
of English literature from 500 A. D. to the Victorian era; the second, by Eric Gillett, is 
an account of contemporary English literature up to 1946. In the first part of the book 
supplementary information on writers and their work is provided in footnotes so that the 
more particular reader can readily find the details he requires, while the general reader's 
attention is not taken from the main theme — that of the development of English culture 
and ideas and the tradition within which the great writers have worked. ‘This is a useful 
method, and Mr, Entwhistle has selected the material of his main account wisely. He 
has succeeded in keeping larger issues continually in view and the method of brevity 
employed has, in the main, much to commend it. The book is throughout a clever piece 
of compression. The second part gives an excellent and full survey of modern writers 
which is very valuable indeed, but is regarded by the authors not so much as a guide 
but as a stimulus to their readers. 

Very little of importance has been omitted in this work—except, perhaps, that one finds 
no mention of Skelton, presumably left aside as being outside the main current of English 
literature, and yet he is an interesting enough writer, taken upon his own merits. The 
soundness of comment is outstanding, and especially so in the more difficult sphere of 
modern writing, where a caustic irony supplies a mild and refreshing denigration of 
Charles Morgan, T. S. Eliot and James Joyce. On the other hand, there is originality 
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and acuteness in the appreciation of Priestley’s The Good Companions and Frank 
Swinnerton’s The Georgian Literary Scene, both books which have often been neglected 
for less valuable works by their authors. 

There is far too much tolerance extended to obscurity of subject and style in modern 
English writing. Therefore honest common-sensical criticism such as that of Mr. Gillett 
is especially to be welcomed when it attacks the younger modern poets of the last decade 
for their lack of comprehensibility and of vision. 

Finally, praise must be given to the humour underlying many of the remarks made 


throughout this book; they supply a pleasant touch of variety usually too rare in literary 
histories. — A. N. J. 


Periodicals Received 


Archivum Linguisticum.1 Vol. I, Fasc. 1. Includes, among others: C. E. Bazell, On 
the problem of the morpheme. — A. S. C. Ross—J. Josephs, Triangular tables for 
the phonemes of English. — A review, by A. Classe, of E. Kruisinga, The 
Phonetic Structure of English Words (‘It is therefore all the more regrettable that the 
present study should be marred by so many doubtful statements and demonstrable 
errors. ). — Id. I, 2. Includes J. R. Firth, Adantic Linguistics. — S. Ullmann, 
Word-form and word-meaning. 


English and Germanic Studies.2 II. 1948-9. G. V. Smithers, A note on Havelok 
the Dane 2008-2009. — P. Gradon, Cynewulf's Elene and Old English prosody. — 
E. Koutaissoff, Ohtheriana I: Kurnetsov on Biarmia. — J. Kurylowicz, Latin 
and Germanic metre. — S. I. Tucker, A note on The Lai of Sir Orfeo, v. 514. — 
A. J. Bliss, Three Middle English studies. — J. I’a. Bromwich, Another variant of 
one of Francis Eglesfield’s remainder-issues. — C. T. Carr, OE. fitel, OLG. fitil, 
OHG. fizzel, ON.-fjofli. — G. V. Smithers, Four cruces in Middle English texts. — 
K. R. Brooks, Old English wopes hring. — A. C. Cawley, Notes on Old English. 
— A. S.C. Ross, Hengist’s watchword. 


Medium Aivum. Vol. XVII. 1948. Includes J. A. W. Bennett, A new collation 
of a Piers Plowman manuscript (HM 137). — C. T. Onions, Two notes on Middle 
English texts: The Owl and the Nightingale, ll. 1091-2; ‘Now springs the spray’, — 
Id. XVIII. 1949. G. V. Smithers, Two newly-discovered fragments from the 
Auchinleck manuscript. — N. Davis, The text of Margaret Paston’s letters. — N. Ker, 
Old English notes signed ‘Coleman’. 

London Medieval Studies. I, 3. (1939) 1948. Includes A. H. Smith, A York 
pageant, 1486. — R. W. Chambers, Robert or William Longland? — A. C. Cawley, 
Relationships of the Trevisa manuscripts and Caxton’s Polycronycon.— A. G. Mitchell, 
Notes on the C-text of Piers Plowman. 

Archiv fiir das Studium der Neueren Sprachen. 185. Band, 100. Jahrgang. W. Horn, 
Triebkrafte der Lautenwicklung im Englischen. — Id., Der Name Shakespeare. — 
R. Kaiser, Das Evangelium der Armut in Chaucer's England (Schluss). — Id., 186. 
Band, 101. Jahrgang. W. Fischer, Henry David Thoreau, der Dichter des ‘Walden- 
Sees’. — G. Jacob, Defoe und Robinson. — W. Horn, Schwachung and Starkung des 
Sprachkérpers. — Id., Eine Lautsubstitution im Englischen. 


Acta Linguistica. IV, 3. Includes A. S. C. Ross, The fundamental definitions of the 
theory of language. — H. Frei, Systémes de déctiques. — Id. V. 1. C. Borgstrém, 


1 Glasgow: Jackson, Son & Company Ltd. Two fascicules a year. Subscription 21 s. 
per annum, — Edited by I. M. Campbell and S. Ullmann. 
2 Cf E. S. XXIX (1948), p. 160. 
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The technique of linguistic descriptions. — Id. V, 2. J. Vachek, Some remarks on 
writing and phonetic transcription. — A. C. Gimson, Implications of the phonemic/ 
chronemic grouping of English vowels. 


Studia Neophilologica. XX, 3. 1948. P. A. Gradon, A contribution to Old English 
lexicography. — L. Whitbread, Two notes on minor Old English poems. — Id. XXI, 
1, 1949. E. Ekwall, The manuscript collections of the late Professor Anna Paues. — 
A. Hilen, Wordsworth’s Russian Fugitive. The last of the female vagrants. — S. B. 
Liljegren, Some notes on Hawthorne and Hawthorne research. — Id. XXI, 2-3. 1949. 
R. Blenner-Hassett, Two Old-Norse motifs in Lawman’s Brut. — Id., Geoffrey of 
Monmouth and Milton's Comus: a problem in composition. — E. T. Donaldson, 
Middle English seint, seinte. — J. W. Draper, Patterns of style in Romeo and Juliet. — 
K. Ekstroém, Cable’s Grandissimes and the Creoles. — M. T. Léfvenberg, On the 
syncope-of the Old English present endings. — Id. XXII, 1. 1949. L. Blakeley, 
The Lindisfarne s / 6 problem. — T. Dahl, Middle English seint, seinte. — K. 
Ekstr6m, The Cable-Howells correspondence. 


Sprakvetenskapliga Sallskapets i Uppsala Férhandlingar. Jan. 1946-Dec. 1948. (Uppsala 
Universitets Arsskrift 1948: 13.) Includes H. Hendriksen, The active and the 
passive. 


Studier i Modern Sprakvetenskap utgivna av Nyfilologiska Sallskapet i Stockholm 
(Stockholm Studies in Modern Philology.) Vol. XVII. 1949. (Dedicated to Arvid 
Gabrielson.) K. Karre, Arvid Gabrielson. — R. Furuskog, A bibliography of 
Arvid Gabrielson’s writings. — O..Arngart, Middle English dialects. — B. Daniels- 
son, Native, classical, or romance? Etymology and accentuation in English. — 
E. Ekwall, An early London text. — G. Langenfelt, Literary contributions. — 
M. T. Lofvenberg, English dialectal slait, sleight ‘a sheep-pasture’. — K. Malone, 
Nine English etymologies. — U. Ohlander, Puns and publicity. — K. Ringenson, 
French guests in English literature. — H. Svartengren, The -’s- genitive in non- 
personal nouns in present-day English, — E. Tengstrand, Three Middle English 
bahuvrihi adjectives. — O. von Feilitzen, Bibliography of Swedish works on English 
and Romance philology, 1946-1948. 


Moderna Sprak. XLII, 1. Febr. 1949. Includes E. LAftman, Svenskt och engelskt 
i pronomenlaran. — R. Kérner, The prepositional passive formations, a contribution 
to West European syntax. — Id. XLIH, 4. Aug. 1949. W. Kékeritz, Shakespeare’s 
pronunciation. — W. E. Collinson, Some English book-titles. — A. Gabrielson, 
Kan this one vara rent tillbakasyftande = ifragavarande person (sak)? — A. Smith, 
Smarre bidrag till engelsk syntax VI, 


Les Langues Modernes. 42, 4. Aoiit-Sept.-Oct. 1948. L. Ellrodt, Les Dynastes 
(fin). — Id. 43, 1. Janv.-Févr. 1949. L. Lemonnier, Baudelaire et Mallarmé, 
traducteurs de Poe. — Id. 43, 3. Mai-Juin 1949. P. Legouis, Le caractére anglais. — 
G. Remords, W. H. Hudson — Id. 43, 5. Sept.-Oct. 1949. C. Arnavon, Poe, cent 
ans aprés. — L. Villard, Katherine Mansfield. 


Revue des Langues Vivantes. — Tijdschrift voor Levende Talen. XV, 1. 1949. 
Includes, among others: Fr. Closset, Victor Bohet. — I. Simon, Dorothy M. Richard- 
son. — Id. XV, 2. 1949. F, L. Sack, The problem of an international language. — 
A. J. Ph. Eisenring, School and poetry, — Id. XV, 3. 1949. Fr. Closset, 
Nog een vertaling van Guido Gezelle’s ,,Dien Avond en die Rooze’.— J. Draps, Le 
systéme d’éducation anglais. — Id. XV, 5. M. Smeets, Four aspects of Eugene O'Neill's 
plays. (Continued in XV, 6, and XVI, 1). — J. Draps, Problems of English teaching 
(cont. in XVI, 1). — Id. XVI, 2. J. Weisgerber, Lettres anglaises, 


The Background and Sources 
of Preston’s Cambises 


In both classical and medieval literature there are two traditional ways of 
regarding Cambyses, king of Persia in the sixth century B.C., and the two 
traditions derive respectively from the separate accounts given of him by 
Herodotus in Books III and V of his History. In Book III] Herodotus 
describes, among other things, how Cambyses had his brother Smerdis 
murdered, how he married his sister after securing the politic assent of the 
Royal Judges, how he killed her in a fit of anger, and how he shot an arrow 
through the heart of the son of Prexaspes, a counsellor who had dared to 
censure his drunkenness’. Herodotus dispassionately attributes these 
atrocities to madness. He refers to an obscure disease with which 
Cambyses was afflicted and impartially remarks that ‘it was certainly 
nothing strange that when the body was suffering from a grievous malady, 
the mind should not be sound either’?. Without forcing any moral, he 
goes on to state that Cambyses died by accidentally wounding himself in 
the thigh, ‘the same part where he had formerly struck Apis the god of 
the Egyptians’ *. 

In his Fifth Book, on the other hand, Herodotus narrates an incident 
which reveals Cambyses, for once, as the punisher instead of the perpetrator 
of crimes. Having discovered that his judge, Sisamnes, was guilty of 
accepting bribes, Cambyses ordered him to be flayed, covered the seat 
of judgement with his skin, and then ordered the dead man’s son to take 
his place as judge *. 

Later classical writers took a less objective view than did Herodotus of 
the crimes described in his Third Book. Justinus asserts that Cambyses 
deserved to die because of his deeds of sacrilege and premeditated fratricide 
(‘.. poenasque luit seu imperati parricidii seu perpetrati sacrilegii’)®. In the 
same vein, Diodorus Siculus caustically comments that ‘the greatness of his 
kingdom rendered him the more cruel and arrogant’®. Seneca’s allusions 
to Cambyses in his moral treatise De Ira, are charged with unusual 
vehemence. He recounts the episode of the slaying of Prexaspes son and 
finds in it sufficient justification for tyrannicide: “What a bloodthirsty king ! 
What a worthy mark for the bows of all his followers!’ (‘O regem 
cruentum! O dignum in quem omnium suorum arcus verterentur’)’, 


The History of Herodotus, tr. G. C. Macaulay (London, 1890), i. 224-227. 

Ibid., i. 226. 

foids i241: 

[bide a, 11, 

Epitoma Historiarum Philippicarum, ed. O. Seel (Leipzig, 1935), p. 13. 

Diodorus of Sicily, with an English tr. by C. H. Oldfather (London, 1946), iv. 75. 
Moral Essays, with an English tr. by J. W. Basore (London, 1928), i, 290-291. 
Factorum et Dictorum Memorabilium, ed. C. Kempf (Leipzig, 1888), p. 291. 
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On the other hand, the anecdote about Cambyses in Herodotus’ Fifth 
Book produced a different reaction. Walerius Maximus records it in the 
chapter headed De Severitate in his moral compendium, Factorum et 
Dictorum Memorabilium. In his terse summary he acknowledges that the 
flaying of the corrupt judge was an ‘unheard-of severity’ (‘inusitatae 
severitatis’), but justifies it by asserting that it effectively prevented any 
Persian judge from allowing himself to be corrupted from that time 
onwards ®, 

In classical literature, therefore, Books III and V of Herodotus’ History 
produced two species of exempla respectively — one of tyranny blinded by 
passion and drunkenness; the other of harsh but effective justice. A similar 
dichotomy can be discerned in medieval references to Cambyses. Chaucer's 
unctuous friar in The Somonour’s Tale, citing Seneca as his authority, 
describes how 


Irous Cambises was eek dronkelewe, 
And ay delited hym to been a shrewe,® 


and then narrates the murder of Prexaspes’ son to illustrate the moral that 


It is greet harm and eke greet pitee 
To sette an irous man in heigh degree 1°, 


In the same strain, there is a Christian adaptation of Justinus’ condemnation 
in The Fall of Princes, where Lydgate reiterates and reaffirms Boccaccio’s 
interpretation of Cambyses’ self-inflicted death; in truth, he says, ‘God took 
on him vengaunce’ because of his sins of sacrilege and parricide™. 

When medieval moralists were devising exampla to urge rulers to secure 
justice for their subjects, however, they demurred less than Valerius 
Maximus at the barbarity of Cambyses’ punishment of his judge; on the 
contrary, they revived his anecdote as a general warning to those who sit 
in seats of judgement. Perhaps the most impressive and certainly the most 
grisly representation of the deed is Gerhard David's painting of the flaying 
of the unjust judge, which was appropriately hung in the Hall of Justice at 
Bruges*. In the same tradition, James Yonge, the fifteenth century 
translator of the popular medieval treatise, Secreta Secretorum, cites with 
approval the judgement of Cambyses, acknowledging Valerius Maximus as 
his source. The judgement of Cambyses proves, he declares, that ‘The 
lowe of Iusticia and ryghtfulnesse of Dome regnnyd in Prynces, that 
Paganes where in olde tyme, moche more than hit dothe now in oure crystyn 
Prynces'**. Hoccleve had already told the same tale for the benefit of 


® The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. F. N. Robinson (London, 1933), 
p. 117, Il. 2043-2044. 

10" Tbid:, p. 116, 1, 2015-2016. 

11 The Fall of Princes, ed. H. Bergen (London, 1924), ii. 375, ll. 1688-1694, 

12 See Wilhelm Liibke, Outlines of the History of Art, ed. R. Sturgis (London, 1904), 
ii. 263-264. The picture is now in the possession of the Academy of Bruges. 

18 Three Prose Versions of the “Secreta Secretorum’, ed, R. Steele (London, 1898), p. 167. 
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Prince Hal in his Regement of Princes, where he, too, extracts a lesson for 
those in authority when he infers that Cambyses intended to warn the dead 
judge’s son 
bat he 
Shuldé be ware how he his domés jafe, 
And lene alwey to right-wysenessé staffe.14 


Of all the Renaissance representations of Cambyses, the most famous 
was probably Preston’s tragedy, Cambises, which was entered in the 
Stationer’s Register for publication during the period 1569-70. Its turgid 
hero was still proverbial in the fifteen-nineties when Falstaff boasted, 
‘I must speak in passion and I will do it in King Cambyses’ vein’?*, Despite 
this mirthful reference, the sources and substance of Preston's moralizing 
melodrama merit some serious attention because in them the two traditional 
accounts of Cambyses are brought together and because they attempt to 
reconcile them in a manner which illustrates some of the characteristics of 
the new age. 

In the serious plot of his tragedy, Preston first represents Cambyses as 
a virtuous king who pays heed to ‘Commons Complaint’, punishes the unjust 
judge in the traditional manner, and is praised by his lords ‘for vertuous 
proofe and princely facts’**, The subsequent scenes, however, illustrate 
his degeneration into cruel tyranny as he murders the son of his over-candid 
counsellor, Prexaspes, orders his brother Smirdis to be slain, forces his 
‘cosin-iarmin’ into an incestuous marriage, and then commands her to be 
executed because she finds more evidence of brotherly love in a dog than 
in himself. Retribution comes soon afterwards, for Cambyses falls on his 
sword in attempting to mount his horse and so kills himself. It was once 
believed that Preston had selected these episodes from Herodotus’ History ™, 
but in 1934 this belief was rendered untenable by Mr D. C. Allen in his 
article, A Source for Cambises**. Mr Allen claimed that Preston’s source 
was ‘a handy pocket-history of the world, published in 1550’, namely, 
Johan Carion’s Chronicorum libri tres, printed at Frankfort. He proved 
that Carion narrated only those episodes found in Preston’s play and that 
details which vary from Herodotus are common to both Carion and Preston. 
In particular, Carion and Preston depart from Herodotus in ascribing 
Cambyses’ crimes to drunkenness and cruelty, in alleging that he did not 
reign two years, and in interpreting his death as an example of God's 
punishment of the wicked. 


14 Hoccleve’s Works, ed. F. J. Furnivall (London, 1897), iii, 97, Il. 2686-2688. 

15 1 Henry IV, ed. R. P. Cowl and A. E. Morgan (The Arden Shakespeare, London, 
1925), II. iv. 385-386. 

16 Chief Pre-Shakespearean Dramas, ed. J. Q. Adams (Cambridge, Mass., 1924), 
5 05174. 290, : 

it See, for example, E. Legouis and L. Cazamian, A History of English Literature, 
(London, 1933), p. 251. 

18 Modern Language Notes (Baltimore, 1934), xlix. 384-387. 

12 Ibid., p. 386. 
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In 1936 another source for Preston’s play was adduced by Professor 
Willard Farnham in The Medieval Heritage of Elizabethan Tragedy, where 
he claimed that Cambyses was adapted from Richard Taverner’s The 
Garden of Wysedom, a compilation of anecdotes published in 1539. In 
his Second Book, Taverner has a section entitled ‘Of Cambyses’ in which 
he recounts precisely those episodes found in the serious scenes of the play. 
In Carion’s version, the punishment of the wicked judge is described in 
a separate section which comes after the narrative of his crimes and death; 
Taverner, on the other hand, unites these themes, for he begins with 
Cambyses’ act of justice and then proceeds to his crimes and death. 
Professor Farnham also claims that Preston on occasion employs ‘distinctive 
words and phrases to be found in Taverner’ and cites three possible 
examples”, 

Of these two cases, Professor Farnham’s appears to be the stronger, 
partly because he offers us an exact and readily accessible English source, 
available in several editions from 1539 onwards, whereas Mr Allen refers 
exclusively to a less accessible work published in Frankfort in 1550. What 
I have to add to this problem of sources, however, complicates rather than 
simplifies the issue. I would point out first of all that the first edition 
of Johan Carion’s work was writtex in German and published in 1537, 
at least six years before The Garden of Wysedom, with the title Chronica 
durch Magistru. Secondly, I would point out that in 1550, when the Latin 
version of Carion’s history was published in Frankfort, an English 
translation by Gwalter Lynne was published in London with the title 
The thre bokes of Chronicles, whyche John Carion (a man syngularly well 
sene in the mathematycall sciences) Gathered wyth great diligence of the 
beste Authors that haue written in Hebrue, Greke, or Latine. The 
accessibility of this English translation lends some additional support to 
Mr Allen’s theory. Thirdly, I would point out that Professor Farnham’s 
source-material, Taverner’s section entitled ‘Of Cambyses’, derives directly 
from Carion’s work, and that though Taverner combines and re-orders the 
episodes, his version is mainly a translation of the account given by his 
German contemporary. 

Taverner’s close adherence to Carion’s account can perhaps be best 
demonstrated by comparing relevant passages from The Garden of 
Wysedom with corresponding passages in the German original and in 
Lynne’s translation. In his section “Von Cambyse’, Carion prefaces his 
account of Cambyses’ crimes and death by ascribing his degeneration into 
tyranny to the effects of drunkenness: 


Solche leut macht das sauffen | wilde / vihisch / vnd tyrannisch / wenn sie schon sonst 
wol geschickt sind / als one zweiffel Cambyses zu aller geschicklicheit gezogen ist 21, 


20 The Medieval Heritage of Elizabethan Tragedy (Berkeley, 1936), pp. 266-267. 
21° Chronica durch Magistra (Wittenberg, 1532), p. 38 recto. 
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Taverner’s version is: 


So barbarouse, so sauage, and so tyrannicall maners, doeth dronkennes brynge vpon the 
myndes of men, although they were before ryghtly institute and brought vp, lyke as it 
is no doubt, but that kynge Cambyses was at the begynnynge in his youth brought vp 
in moost honest maners 22, 


This is almost the same as Lynne’s avowed translation of Carion: 


So barbarous, cruel and tyrannicall maners bringeth dronkenesse into mens mindes, 
though they be well taught before: euen as no doute was that kynge Cambyses was from 
hys youth brought vp in moost honest nourture 23, 


There is a similar close correspondence in the references to Cambyses’ 
crimes. Carion sums them up as follows: 


Zernach lies er seinen bruder heimlich vmbbringen. Auch hat er seine eigne Schwester 
zur Ehe genomen / so doch die natur vor solcher Ehe ein schew hat *4. 


Taverner’s version is: 


He murdered also hys owne brother Smerdis, who he priuelye caused to put to deth, lest 
he might at any tyme be king. Furthermore he toke to wife hys owne suster germayne, 
whereas nature abhorreth from such kind of copulation 2°. 


There is no more expansion in this than there is in Lynne’s translation: 


He slew also hys own brother Smerdis, whome he caused priuely to be put to death, lest 
he shuld raygne at any tyme. He maryed also hys owne syster, where neuerthelesse 
nature doth abhorre such kynde of maryage **. 


Carion concludes this section with the following moral comment: 


Zie sihet man das Gott die Tyrannen nicht lang dulden wil / denn Cambyses hat nicht 
viel vber ein iar nach Cyri tod gelebet / hat auch kein erben gelassen / und ist also 
ganz verlosschen auff ein mal...?7. 


Taverner is again a faithful echo: 


This exeple testifieth, that god woll not longe suffre tyrauntes to reygne. For not loge 
after ye death of Cyrus aboue ye space of one yere lyued Cambyses, neither lefte he 


any heyre of his kyngdome **. 


22 The Garden of Wysedom (London, 1539), Book II, Fol. 19 verso — Fol. 20 recto. 
The full title of the work is The Garden of Wysedom conteyning pleasaunt floures, that 
is to saye, proper and quicke sayinges of Princes, Philosophers, and other sortes of men. 
Drawen forth of good authours by Rycharde Tauerner. No copy of the first edition is 
extant, but it was probably published in 1538. A second edition ‘newly recognised and 
augmented’ was published together with The Secdd booke of the Garden of Wysedom 
wherein are conteyned wytty, pleasaunt, and nette sayenges of renowmed personages 
in 1539. All my references are to this ‘Secod booke’. 

23 The thre bokes of Chronicles (London, 1550), fol. xxxix recto. 

Chronica durch Magistru, p. 38 verso. 

The Garden of Wysedom, Book II, Fol. 20 recto-verso. 

The thre bokes of Chronicles, fol. xxxix recto. 

Chronica durch Magistru, p. 38 verso. 

The Garden of Wysedom, Book II, Fol. 21 recto-verso. 
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Lynne again has much the same as Taverner: 


This example sheweth, that God suffreth tyrauntes not very long. For he lyued not much 
more than one yeare after Cyrus, neither left he anye heyre after hym: and of thys wyse 
is he cleane deade ”. 


Immediately after his account of Cambyses’ wickedness, Carion describes 
his one good deed in a section headed “Von straff eins vnrechten Richters’. 
He facilitates the transition from Cambyses the tyrant to Cambyses the 
virtuous king by expounding a novel doctrine of divine grace influencing 
even the worst of princes: 


Es ist aber kein fiirst so vntiichtig / er mus dennoch etlich gute werck thun / denn Gott 
ehret das ampt / vnd schaffet das zu erhaltung des regiments etlich gute werck geschehen 
miissen 29, 


This idea of periodic divine intervention was evidently congenial to 
Taverner, for he expands it approvingly: 


Yet there is no prynce of so disperat an hope & of so naughtye a life, but that at the 
lest waye otherwhyles doth some honest acte. For gods propertye is to garnyshe & 
exornate the offyce of the magistrat*& rulers, & he causeth, that for the cOseruatio of ciuil 
gouernauce in the common weale, sometynie excellent and profytable workes be of 
necessitie done of the that beare rule 31. 


Lynne’s translation again makes it clear that Taverner and he were reading 
the same authority: 


No prince is of so desperate hope, which doth not at any time some laudable or honest 
thynge. For God doeth garnishe of the offyce of a gouernour or high officer, and maketh 
that other whyles notable and necessary thynges are done necessarely, for the conseruation 
of publyke administration 32, 


This doctrine, which so conveniently bridges the gap between the two 
traditional conceptions of Cambyses, is in some respects characteristic of 
sixteenth-century Protestantism. It lays special emphasis on God's 
intervention in human affairs, and, in particular, upon His intimate and 
ameliorating interest in the secular office of kingship. Carion certainly 
interpreted history from a Lutheran standpoint, and it has even been 
conjectured that this chronicle attributed to him was actually written by 
Melanchthon**, Taverner, moreover, was in the service of Thomas 
Cromwell and wrote works designed to assist the Reformation in England, 
of which The Garden of Wysedom was one*‘. 


28 The thre bokes of Chronicles, fol. xxxix verso. 

30 Chronica durch Magistru, p. 39. 

31 The Garden of Wzysedom, Fol. 17 recto-verso. 

32 The thre bokes of Chronicles, fol. xxxix recto. 

38 See E. Menke-Gluckert, Die Geschichtschreibung der Reformation und Gegen- 
reformation (Leipzig, 1912), chaps. i-iii. 

84 See the entry under Taverner, Richard in the Dictionary of National Biography. 
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Assuming that the above comparisons are sufficient to prove that Taverner’s 
description of Cambyses and his deeds closely tallies with Carion’s account, 
we may next consider which version was the source of Preston's tragedy. 
Professor Farnham’s theory that Preston employs ‘distinctive words and 
phrases to be found in Taverner’ is rendered less tenable by the patent 
resemblances between Taverner’s phraseology and Lynne’s translation of 
Carion. On the other hand, the fact that Taverner arranges the episodes 
of his narrative in exactly the same order as Preston organises the scenes 
of his plot disposes one to accept Professor Farnham’s claims on his behalf. 
This disposition is confirmed when one considers the only passage of any 
length which Taverner added to what he had acquired from Carion. In 
the passage in question, Taverner states the motives which impel him 
to describe Cambyses’ tyrannical deeds: 


... I thynke it here good to report certayne his notoriouse crymes and his ende, to thyntent 
all rulers, what so euer they be, maye take exemple at hym, to feare God, to preserue the 
common weale, to execute iustice and iudgement, to vse theyr subiectes as men and not 
as beastes 5, 


Taverner’s intentions as expressed here are those of a writer of a speculum 
principis; his primary aim is to offer a significant moral example to those 
in places of authority. In his Prologue, which likewise has no counterpart 
in Carion, Preston manifests a similar intention. He cites items of advice 
given to kings by Agathon, Cicero, and Seneca **, emphasising, as Taverner 
does, that a king must ‘rule with lawes, eke justice’*", and that Cambyses’ 
fate serves to promote a salutary fear of God: 


When he had wrought his wil, 
Taking delight the innocent his guiltless blood to spil, 
Then mighty Iove would not permit to procecute offence, 
But, what measure the king did meat, the same did Iove commence *8. 


This similarity of moral purpose seems to me to clinch the evidence in 
favour of Professor Farnham’s theory that Cambyses was derived directly 
from Taverner’s The Garden of Wysedom. Both Taverner and Preston, 
I think, would have endorsed Sir Philip Sidney’s conception of ‘high and 
excellent Tragedie’, ‘that maketh Kings feare to be Tyrants, and Tyrants 
manifest their tyrannical] humours... that maketh us know, Qui sceptra 
sevus duro imperio regit, Timet timentes, metus in authorem redit’*. 


London. W. A. ARMSTRONG. 


35. The Garden of Wysedom, Fol. 18 recto. 

26 Chief Pre-Shakespearean Dramas, p. 640, Il. 1-14. 

37 Ibid., p. 640, 1. 4. 

38 Jbid., p. 640, Il. 29-32. 

38 The Defence of Poesie in The Complete Works of Sir Philip Sidney, ed. A. Feuillerat 
(Cambridge, 1923), iii. 23. 
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Notes and News 
Notes on ‘Hamlet’ 
1. The Pyrrhus speech. 


A considerable portion of Act II, Scene ii is taken up by Hamlet's and 
the First Player’s sample speech on the slaughter of Priam by Pyrrhus. It 
is strange that neither Dowden nor Dover Wilson nor Chambers professes 
to understand the meaning of this interlude or to observe its close relevance 
to the main plot of the tragedy. Chambers, in his “Warwick’ edition, sums 
up his discussion of the problem by declaring that ‘it is impossible to say 
that any quite satisfactory solution of the difficulty has been arrived at.’ 
In spite of the circumspection of the leading exegetists I venture to suggest 
that the difficulty of the Pyrrhus speech is not so great as it appears. 

In the first place, it should be noted that Hamlet knows the speech 
beforehand and deliberately asks for it. Why does he want a specimen 
recitation, and why this particular speech? Does he want to hear about 
Pyrrhus’s deed to whet his own purpose? In that case he would surely 
have been carried away chiefly by the tale of Pyrrhus’s bloody activities, 
and in his ensuing soliloquy he would have reverted to them. But instead 
of soliloquising on Pyrrhus’s unscrupulous sword-play, he reveals that it is 
the actor’s emotion that has mainly impressed him. 

Hamlet wants the speech, not as a stimulant, but rather as an ironic 
comment on the blind action which he thinks is required of him. He 
despises the gory heroics which other men admire and shows it nowhere 
more clearly than in his request for this speech. And so far from wishing 
at the moment to stiffen his resolution to avenge his father, he is more 
than willing to make light of it. 

For the speech is obviously meant by Shakespeare as a travesty. It is 
inconceivable to me how Professor Dowden can lay down as certain ‘that 
Shakespeare reproduces, without any intention of burlesque, a style which 
he had left far behind him’*. If there were no intention of burlesque, 
why does Hamlet praise the speech (before the recitation) as being ‘set 
down with as much modesty as cunning’, as being ‘as wholesome as sweet, 
and by very much more handsome than fine’? This surely cannot have 
been Shakespeare’s considered opinion of it, nor that of his hero. And 
why does Hamlet make a fals.. start, comparing Pyrrhus extravagantly to 
‘th’ Hyrcanian beast’? Why are such epithets as ‘rugged’ and ‘hellish’ 
applied to the Greek hero, epithets for which, as Dover Wilson points 


1 The Arden Shakespeare, Note to II, ii, 481. Wilson appears to regard only the 
latter part of the speech (from ‘the mobled queen’ onwards) as parody — cf. The New 
Shakespeare, Notes to II, ii, 451 and II, ii, 506. Chambers suggests that the poetry is 
serious to Hamlet and satirical to Shakespeare, but admits that he is baffled by this 
discrepancy (cf. The Warwick Shakespeare, note to II, ii, 468.) 
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out, there seems no basis either in Vergil or Marlowe, to whom Shakespeare 
was indebted for the story? Why is Polonius allowed to interrupt at the 
most genuinely forceful moment of the declamation to complain that “This 
is too long’? Why, above all, if the speech is meant to be truly heroic, is 
a Pyrrhus ‘horridly trick’d / With blood of fathers, mothers, daughters, 
sons, / Baked and impasted with the parching streets’ brought face to face 
with a feeble old man ‘Striking too short at Greeks’ and bowled over like 
a ninepin by ‘the whiff and wind of his fell sword’? IE this is not burlesque, 
and if this was not burlesque to Shakespeare, then the term burlesque has 
no meaning. 

The interlude was probably of great topical interest in Shakespeare's 
day, when the victims of the parody would have been readily recognised, 
But it has not been included in the tragedy merely for the sake of comic 
relief and clowning any more than it is needed to set off Hamlet by the 
effect of contrast. As Hamlet himself is ironical about the speech, it is 
essential in the performance of the scene that his attitude should be shown 
to be one of mockery, revealing that he is deterred from action not just 
by base fears and scruples, but by a disdain of mere physical bravado and 
a philosophical superiority which lay claim tc our respect. Shakespeare 
invites us for a moment to see the revenge that is expected of Hamlet as 
mere butchery that would only cause further grief and trouble however soon 
it were exacted — as in the end it does cause only death and sorrow. 
It is as if, rising above the hard-boiledness and sensationalism of his age, 
the dramatist is overcome by a sense of the wanton cruelty of the tragedy 
he is himself staging. 

After Polonius’s interruption, Hamlet urges the Player to continue. He 
wants him to ‘come to Hecuba’. “The mobled queen’ strikes him as a 
superbly ironic phrase as applied to Gertrude, who had not troubled to 
muffle herself for long in garments of mourning. I can think of no other 
reason why he should repeat the phrase, and to my mind it should be 
given a sarcastic intonation when spoken on the stage. 

He is surprised and disconcerted, however, by the emotion of the Player 
who ‘Could force his soul so to his own conceit / That from her working 
all his visage wann'd’. By the example of the Player, Hamlet realises that 
he cannot escape from his own part on the world’s stage by pretending 
that life is only a farce; for even if it is a farce everyone has to play his 
part in it: and he himself has an extraordinarily powerful ‘motive and ... 
cue for passion’. There is no way to withdraw entirely from the exigencies 
of the practical world to find peace of mind in a life of contemplation. 
Only death can bring release. 

Thus the Pyrrhus speech brings Hamlet to a further realisation of his 
inescapable destiny. And there is dramatic action in it in so far as it 
does not merely underline a static mood of the hero’s, but effects something 
of a revolution in him. It closes the possibility of flight in all save one 
direction, and, by cornering him, forces him to make the ultimate choice: 
‘To be, or not to be.’ True, he has suffered revulsions and revolutions in 
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his mind before, and will suffer them again, but they are all part of his 
drama, and this particular revolution is not the least important. 

The First Player’s performance suggests to Hamlet a method of trapping 
the guilty conscience of his uncle. The Prince, in spite of himself, has 
been moved at last by the Pyrrhus speech, as is indicated by the subdued 
way in which, after the speech, he simply remarks: “Tis well; I'll have 
thee speak out the rest of this soon.’ One might have expected facetious 
comments; but there are none, for the Prince has been caught at a 
disadvantage. Because the Pyrrhus fragment speaks to Hamlet of what 
is already in his mind, he realises that The Murder of Gonzago may speak 
to his uncle of what is in, and on, his mind. It strikes him that even a 
mock presentation of the crime that he suspects must inevitably force the 
criminal, if criminal there be, to betray his feelings. 

Thus the Pyrrhus speech is not only an important part of Hamlet’s 
character sketch, adding to his stature and dignity, but it also furthers the 
dramatic development by cutting off Hamlet's illusions of escape, by 
suggesting the Gonzago test, and by preparing us for the effects of the 
test. It forms a link in the main action. 


2. ‘when givers prove unkind’. 


These words are spoken by Ophelia in her staged interview with Hamlet 
in the third Act. Of course they are unjust: the Prince has done nothing 
yet to hurt Ophelia apart from his strange behaviour on the occasion when 
he entered her closet. But she has repelled his letters and denied him 
access, “Whence this false accusation of unkindness?’ asks Dowden.’ 
He rightly suggests that she has rehearsed her part to Polonius. But 
he does not explain why Polonius should have taught her this remark. 

The probable purpose of the remark is to make Hamlet reply that not 
he, but she, has been unkind, and so to lead him on to reproach her for 
refusing to see him. Thus Polonius’s cherished theory of Hamlet's 
madness would be corroborated. Ophelia’s false accusation is therefore 
a bait, and not just due to Ophelia’s overplaying her part, as Dover Wilson 
has it. Hamlet, however, feels the injustice of the remark, and does not 
walk into the trap that is laid for him. Ophelia, he knows, cannot possibly 
mean what she says. Therefore he replies by a mocking laugh and the 
question, ‘are you honest ?’ 


3. The suicide soliloquy. 


The lines beginning with ‘To be, or not to be: that is the question’ down 
to “Thus conscience does make cowards of us all’ are not altogether in 
character. I am not the first to observe that many of the sentiments 
expressed in them are those of the underdog in society rather than those of 
a Prince, however unhappy he be. This especially applies to the lines: 


2 II, ii, 109, 
3 The Arden Shakespeare, Note to III, i. 101. 
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The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 
The pangs of disprized love, the law's delay, 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 


With the possible exception of ‘the pangs of disprized love’, these 
grievances are not Hamlet's. To him Claudius might seem a bloodthirsty, 
deceitful, usurping monster, but hardly an ‘oppressor’; nor had he cause 
to complain of ‘the proud man’s contumely’ or ‘the insolence of office’. 
He may be speaking for humanity, but he is not speaking for himself. 

Further, on several occasions Hamlet shows himself a devout believer. 
He invokes the heavenly powers on the appearances of his father’s Ghost, 
and, in his first soliloquy, he exclaims: ‘O! ... that the Everlasting had 
not fix’d / His canon ‘gainst self-slaughter!’ That note of orthodoxy is 
absent from the suicide soliloquy, where he speaks of death as merely a 
sleep — a sleep in which dreams may come, but nothing more. 

Then the words about ‘The undiscover'd country from whose bourn / 
No traveller returns’, are contradicted by the presence of the Ghost in 
the play, and I have seen no interpretation that resolves the contradiction 
satisfactorily. 

The evidence points to the conclusion that the soliloquy is a personal 
lyric of Shakespeare’s, written independently of the play, and then, by 
a stroke of genius, interpolated in it at the point where Hamlet may 
suitably rise above his own particular troubles to become the spokesman 
of all mankind. It is Shakespeare the poet, not his creature Hamlet, who 
characteristically looks upon death as a sleep in which our life is rounded; 
it is Shakespeare who cries out against ‘outrageous fortune’, as he had done 
in the Sonnets: 


Tir'd with ali these, for restful death I cry, — 
As, to behold desert a beggar born, 

And needy nothing trimm’d in jollity, 

And purest faith unhappily forsworn,. .4 


The similarity with the Sonnets extends further. If we take the lines 
that are out of character, it is possible to divide them into two stanzas each 
of fourteen lines, ic. two blank verse sonnets. A slight rearrangement 
of two of the lines would make them neatly rounded: 


Whether 'tis nobler in the mind to suffer 

The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 

And by opposing end them? To die, — to sleep, — 


No more; and by a sleep to say we end 

The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to, ‘tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wish’d. To die; — to sleep; — 


4 Sonnet LXVI. Cf. also Sonnet CXI. 
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To sleep! perchance to dream! ay, there’s the rub; 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come, 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 

Must give us pause: there’s the respect 

That makes calamity of so long life; 

To be, or not to be: that is the question. 


Thus conscience does make cowards of us all. 
For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 
The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 
The pangs of disprized love. the law’s delay, 


The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 
When he himself might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin? who would fardels bear, 


To grunt and sweat under a weary life, 

But that the dread of something after death, 
The undiscover'd country from whose bourn 
No traveller returns, puzzles the will, 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of? 


It may.be only a fancy of mine that the soliloquy conceals a couple of 
‘sonnets’; but it is at any rate a peculiar coincidence that there should be 
these twice fourteen lines that stand out from their context. The lines 
following them are again entirely in character. Thus ‘the native hue of 
resolution’ which ‘Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought’ marks a 
distinct reversion to Hamlet's particular problem as he sees it at the moment. 
Then again the twenty-eight lines in question have a simplicity of style 
which stands in strong contrast to the elaborateness of such passages as 
Hamlet’s harangue to Horatio in Act III, Scene ii: “No, let the candied 
tongue lick absurd pomp, ...’ 

If the above arrangement has anything to recommend it, the words “To 
be, or not to be’ must be taken to mean, as Johnson interpreted them, that 
Hamlet is in doubt as to ‘whether or not there is an after-life’. As the 
soliloquy stands in our Hamlet text, however, I can only interpret the 
words as an expression of Hamlet's indecision before the project of suicide. 
The suicide theme certainly fits into the dramatic portrait of Hamlet. 
How the author arrived at it is another matter. I think it unlikely that he 
should have been guided by imagination alone. In that case he would 
probably have provided a dramatically more tangible and commensurate 
cause for Hamlet's morbidity than the adultery of his mother and his 
inability to cope with a problem of guilt and revenge. T. S. Eliot is 
right in finding the ‘objective correlative’ of Hamlet’s emotion inadequate 
by the usual standards of drama®. Hamlet’s troubles seem to live their 
own life, irrespective of external causes. And a likely enough explanation 
is that Shakespeare projected his own violent emotions into the play. 

Lastly we might ask: why should Hamlet’s spirit fail him after he has 
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decided upon the play scene test, and before he has put it into execution? 
The question can be answered in many ways. I will only point out here that 
one of the things that led Hamlet to think of suicide after his decision in 
regard to the Gonzago play may quite well have been the Pyrrhus speech; 
which, as we have seen, may have taught or reminded him that only death 
can liberate a person from his destiny in life. 


Oslo. KrIsTIAN SMIDT. 


Reviews 


The Harley Lyrics. The Middle English Lyrics of MS. Harley 
2253. Edited by G. L. BRoox. 126 pp. Manchester University 
Press, 1948. Price 10/6 net. 


All the poems in this work — 32 in number — with the exception of 
numbers 7, 8, 9, 18, 19, 20, 22 and 26, have been published in Carleton 
Brown's English Lyrics of the XIlIth Century (Oxford, 1932) or 
Religious Lyrics of the XIVth Century (Oxford, 1924). On the other 
hand two lyrics from the MS seem to have been omitted by the editor. I 
refer to two thirteenth century lyrics: A Song of Lewes, beginning: Sitteb 
alle stille & herkneb to me (Harley 2253, fo. 58v, Carleton Brown, Engl. 
Lyrics of the XIlIth Cent., nr. 72) and On the Follies of Fashion, 
beginning: Lord pat leunest vs lyf ant lokest vch-an lede (same MS, 
fo. 61v, Carleton Brown, o.c. nr. 74). Wells also mentions these poems 
as occurring in this MS. (Register, pp. 211 and 229). Mr. Brooks refers 
to Carleton Brown’s and earlier editions, such as Béddeker’s, but the reader 
who consults his bibliography on p. 27 will do well to bear in mind that the 
numbers of the poems after each title do not refer to Brook’s numbers in 
this edition, but to the numbers in the editions referred to. 

The text is preceded by an Introduction in which the editor discusses 
the Manuscript, the Secular Lyrics, the Conventions of Courtly Love, the 
Religious Lyrics, the metre and the lyrics as literature. There are very 
useful notes and a good glossary, which are indispensable in view of 
the difficulty of some of the poems. They also justify this new edition, 
since the notes in Carleton Brown are not nearly so copious. Even so, 
some of the difficulties remain unsolved. There is also a select biblio- 
graphy, to which we referred above. 

The linguistic apparatus is very meagre, for it is chiefly confined to 
orthography, and even this part is very elementary and succinct, taking up 
only one page. The few remarks on the evidence of the pronunciation 


5 Cf. Eliot: ‘Hamlet and his Problems’ (1919). 
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provided by the alliteration (pp. 19, 20) can hardly have been meant for 
philologists. Apart from this the Introduction is quite satisfactory. 

As to the lyrics themselves, some of them are very beautiful and of 
more than philological interest. Most of the secular lyrics illustrate the 
conventions of courtly love, which ‘grew up in Provence in the early 
twelfth century’. French influence is fairly strong in these lyrics, as is 
also apparent from the wording. Thus line 26 of nr. 24 (De Clerico et 
Puella) runs: Y louede a clerk al par amours, etc. The religious lyrics are 
equally interesting, showing as they do the influence of the liturgy and giving 
clear evidence of the cult of the Virgin, so prevalent in England in those 
days. Still, the two poems based on the Stabat Mater (20 and 22) do 
not quite attain the perfection of the Latin hymn, though they can take 
rank with the Middle Dutch version published by Daniéls*. A poem like 
Suete Iesu, king of blysse (15) betrays real religious emotion. Two of 
the poems are macaronics (19. Dum Ludis Floribus) and the beautiful one 
(28) beginning: 


Mayden Moder milde, 
oiez cel oreysoun; 

from shome bou me shilde 
e de ly mal feloun. 


As regards metrical form, there is not one poem in the stanza of Pearl 
(which is the form of most of the religious poems in the Vernon MS, 
cf. Carleton Brown, Rel. Lyrics of the XIVth c., nrs. 95, 100, 103, 106, 110, 
118 and 120 [B.M.MS Addit.]), but many, like Pearl, combine rime and 
alliteration, and like Pearl they often show stanza linking (2, 6, 8, 13). 
It cannot be denied that the combination of rime and alliteration was one 
of the major achievements of Middle English poetry, which has produced 
the eminent beauties of Pearl and the Vernon poems. 

Though the author makes full allowance for the influence of French 
prototypes on the lyrics, he has not gone into the question of the French 
models of the rime-schemes employed. Yet many of them are nearly the 
same as, and probably based on, the ones employed in Old French poems. 
Cf, for instance the rime-scheme of nrs. 28, 29 and 30 (abababab) and 
that of the Ballade by Charles d'Orléans in Clédat, Chrestomathie du 
moyen age, Paris, n.d., 12th ed., pp. 371-2, or Villon’s Grand testament, 
ib. 375 ff. (ababbcbc) or nr. 10 (aabaabccbecb) and Jean Bodel’s Congés 
(1205) (Clédat, pp. 339-40) (aabaabbbabba). It would be tempting to 
expatiate a little longer on the question of the rime-schemes and the beauty 
of some of the poems, but the reader should judge for himself. 


Leiden. A. A. Prins. 


1 L. M. Fr. Daniéls, Het Stabat Mater, Naarden, n.d. 
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Prefaces to Shakespeare. Fourth Series: Othello, By HARLEY 
GRANVILLE-BARKER. x + 223 pp. London: Sidgwick & Jackson. 
Second Impression. 1947. 15s. 


When Harley Granville-Barker died in 1946, the Times truly said that 
drama and literature had lost ‘one of the most notable of all the servants 
in their history’, and paid tribute to his work as that of ‘an all-round man 
of the theatre, actor, producer, dramatist, manager.’ Of his own plays, 
this is not the place to speak. It is enough to recall that as early as 1895 
he was acting Shakespeare, and that at the turn of the century he was 
active in the production of Shakespeare by the Elizabethan Stage Society. 
It is as the ‘all-round man of the theatre’ that he studied and wrote about 
that other all-round man of the theatre, Shakespeare. The essay under 
review (the second impression of the volume first published in 1945) was 
the ninth in a sequence of collected Prefaces to Shakespeare first projected 
in 1933; since the appearance of this Preface to Othello a final volume 
(on Coriolanus) has closed Granville-Barker’s distinguished contribution 
to Shakespearean studies. 

In the history of Shakespeare scholarship Granville-Barker’s name will 
stand as chief exemplar of one of the two new approaches to Shakespeare 
following upon the falling out of fashion of the Victorian approach. This 
now discredited approach was simply via the characters, and Shakespeare 
was praised less as a dramatist and poet than as a divinely-inspired novelist. 
The limitations of this approach were ably summarized by Professor Knights 
in a pamphlet now reprinted in his Explorations (reviewed in English Studies 
for June, 1947). The new approach has been to Shakespeare as dramatic 
poet. One set of commentators has concentrated on the stagecraft; of 
these Granville-Barker is foremost. The others have concentrated on the 
blank verse. Both schools have stressed, in their several ways, the 
importance of conventions — stage conventions and conventions of language 
— and have united to forbid us too easy or superficial a reading. For 
whatever Shakespeare may have been, he was certainly not a nineteenth- 
century sentimental novelist: it is strange indeed that critics should ever 
have found it necessary to make that simple point so forcibly. 

Granville-Barker’s Othello is an intelligent running-commentary on the 
play and may be earnestly commended to anybody who is thinking of 
producing the play on the stage. It is an indication of his method that 
he tackles manfully the problem of ‘the ambiguity in time.’ Although he 
can incline to bardolatry in speaking of Shakespeare’s ‘confident, reckless, 
dexterous’ handling of Cinthio’s original story when the right — or at 
least an additional — adjective should probably be ‘careless’, he is wise 
enough as man of the theatre to admit the important point that ‘we are 
- speeded through time as unwittingly as (Othello) is.’ After pausing to 
scratch his head over such minor puzzles as that of Cassio having been 
‘a week away’ from the Cypriot Bianca although he only landed on the 
island the previous day, he is bold enough to grasp the major nettle thus: 
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‘Having spun out time, for the sake of likelihood, Shakespeare now 
accelerates the action of the play; the distinction is to be noted.’ At another 
point, embracing both stagecraft and textual criticism in a single comment, 
he notes the ‘idle diffuseness’ of the dialogue while Desdemona is waiting 
for news of her husband’s sea-passage. 

These observations — together with such minor notes as the dramatic 
value of the ‘normal’ tone when Othello, setting the watch, calls Michael 
Cassio by his first name; or the suggestion that when Othello asks 
Desdemona ‘give me your hand’ he is unable to complete the intended 
word ‘handkerchief’ — give a reader confidence in the author's judgment. 
This confidence is shaken only when Granville-Barker seems to step back 
for a moment or two into the old habit of seeking for infallible subtleties 
behind every chance word. It is difficult to believe, for example, that 
Shakespeare was so politically sensitive as to cause Othello deliberately 
and ‘tactfully’ to conceal his royal birth from republican Venice. That 
sort of thing, or the suggestion that there. was any great point in the 
omission of Iago’s daughter who was mentioned in Cinthio’s story, reads 
less like Granville-Barker than some Victorian fantasia on Shakespeare's 
Insight. 

In short, although there is every reason to be grateful for the happy 
chance that the prime revaluation of Shakespeare’s dramatic technique has 
been undertaken by so sensitive, scholarly and practised a hand as that 
of Granville-Barker, yet it is fair to add that even at their best his admirable 
Prefaces can still leave us with the need for further aid. The missing guide 
to full appreciation is perhaps the most important of all: a subtle scrupulous 
awareness of the mood reflected in the quality of the medium — the verse 
itself. In this Preface, the dozen pages on the verse are a disappointment. 
For I believe that all relevant and legitimate notions about Shakespeare’s 
characters can best be tested by analysis of the verse at any given point. 
Is it pure accident, for example, that the wonderful speeches of gentle 
self-justification on the brink of the strangling should be so — surprisingly 
— regular? And that the smooth iambic flow should be interrupted by 
those stricken beats (‘Out strumpet! ... Down strumpet!’) when grief 
invades logic? Or, again, does not the inflation of the ‘Farewell the 
neighing steed’ speech betray not only a fine text-book example of 
onomatopoeia but also a pitiful expression of the General's need first to 
assume and then to cast aside as useless his professional mask ? 

Strict attention to speech-rhythm in a recent admirable broadcast version 
of the play has led me to ask myself one very awkward question: will 
Salvador de Madariaga be telling us, one of these days, that Desdemona, 
like Ophelia, was no better than she should be? 


London. S. Gorey Purr. 
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Le Journal de Gibbon 4 Lausanne, 17 aoat 1763 —19 avril 1764. 
Publié par GzorcEs Bonnarpb. (Université de Lausanne, Publi- 
cations de la Faculté des Lettres. VIII). xxx + 328 pages. 
Librairie de l'Université. 1945. 


This section of Gibbon’s Journal — the second section it might be called, 
the first, for 1761-1763, being that published, not quite completely. by 
D. M. Low in 1929 — relates to his fruitful second stay at Lausanne, 
before his travels in Italy. It was not altogether unknown. Gibbon’s 
friend, Lord Sheffield, had included such parts of it as deal with his 
literary activities in his edition of the Miscellaneous Works, 1796. An 
English translation which there accompanied the original French was alone 
preserved in the second edition of 1814 — as it had been in the Tourneisen 
edition of Basel 1797, vol. vi, a minor bibliographical point which Prof. 
Bonnard has not cared to record. These abundant tokens of Gibbon’s 
industry have thus been familiar to students. But something like one half 
of the Journal, the many passages which throw light on Gibbon’s more 
worldly hours, had been left out. Lord Sheffield only inserted some of 
them into the notes added to his 1796 edition of the Memoirs. 

As might be expected from an editor of the time, Lord Sheffield was 
not impeccable in his transcriptions. He was apt, by some oversight, to 
skip paragraphs even in the parts of the MS he wanted to publish — not 
only one, under Dec. 2 1763, as pointed out by Prof. Bonnard p. xii, but 
another under August 28 of the same year. And again Lord Sheffield 
not only thought it right — as well he might — to touch up Gibbon’s 
French spelling and grammar in many places; but he certainly misread or 
mispointed many others. 

Obviously there was here room for better things. And those who 
remembered how imperfect was the text of Gibbon’s Letters as edited by 
R. E. Prothero in 1896 felt it was indispensable for an approved bilinguist 
to take charge of the undertaking. This has been done, and the success 
is striking. 

It should be said, however, from the first, that we owe this fine volume 
to the learning and enthusiasm not only of one able professor, but also of 
many citizens of Lausanne. Indeed, if modesty had allowed, it might 
fittingly have adopted for its motto the lines written by Gibbon in praise 
of their ancestors. They are found — where they are hardly expected — 
in the preface of the last volume of his great History, dated May 1, 1788: 


I shall soon visit the banks of the lake of Lausanne, a country which I have known and 
loved from my early youth. Under a mild government, amidst a beauteous landskip, in 
a life of leisure and independenre, and among a people of easy and elegant manners, 
I have enjoyed, and may again hope to enjoy, the varied pleasures of retirement and 
society. 


Perhaps the passing of something like the quarter of a century had in some 
degree ‘lent enchantment to the view’. But the last words of this encomium 
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accurately describe the twofold charm that Gibbon found in his Swiss 
surroundings, and the twofold character that, as a consequence, the 
Journal assumed. Almost day after day the entries give vivid proof both 
of the untiring zeal with which he would read and make excerpts and 
write notes in order to prepare himself for his formidable task, and of the 
keen zest (the impish, slightly malicious spirit, at times) with which, by 
way of relief from his solitary labours, he turned to the lighter occupations 
and discreet (or generally discreet) dissipations of a typical 18th century 
circle of pleasure-loving friends and acquaintances. 

The picture is attractive enough; it is not always edifying of course, and 
perhaps the slightly dubious aspects of Gibbon’s character are the most 
prominent features that here catch the eye of the observer. But his 
occasional drinking bouts and little flirtatious or gambling flights only 
make more plausible, more historically located, this paragon of neo-classical 
pyrrhonism. And then he has a way of pulling himself up — with an 
indulgent smile rather than with any real remorse — whenever his lapses 
approach the danger zone, that almost justifies his obvious complacency. 

On one point, however, to which Professor Bonnard devotes a searching 
and convincing appendix, i.e. Gibbon’s. treatment or maltreatment of 
Mademoiselle Curchod, a more severe judgment seems inevitable: ‘Nous 
l’accusons franchement d’hypocrisie’, is the finding of this court, p. 283 — 
shall we say, ‘of that sort of half-conscious, interested, self-delusion that 
indeed borders on hypocrisy’ ? 

One remembers some of the last words of the Autobiography (Memoir 
E. s. f.): “The first indispensable requisite of happiness is a clear conscience, 
unsullied by the reproach or remembrance of an unworthy action.’ Is it 
uncharitable to think that Gibbon would have been less ‘happy’ if he had 
set his moral ideal higher, and that the soul in him — a word for which 
he did not care particularly — was not the most exacting of his inner 
constituents ? 

Whatever one’s solution may be, the present book will be welcome to 
students of Gibbon, for the light it throws on this delicate personal problem. 
And all Prof. Bonnard’s glosses, enriched as they are with aptly chosen 
plans and illustrations, help the reader to restore some life and colour to 
these faded memorials of what must have been a particularly bright period 
in Gibbon’s sojourn on the continent. These notes are full of interest, not 
only on such local matters as none but a Swiss editor could investigate, but 
on literary points of wider significance (e.g. the Sermons of James Foster, 
1753-7, p. 20 — they seem to read like an embryo of Young's Night- 
Thoughts; an unrecorded translation of Pope’s Essay on Man, by J. Biirkly 
of Zurich, p. 29). 

The edition is, if anything, rather too scrupulously exact: even obvious 
slips or vagaries of the writer’s pen have been preserved (‘mecredi’ for 
‘mercredi’ p. 5; ‘il n’ont’ for ‘ils n'ont’ p. 6; etc.), accents which Gibbon 
added or dropped in hundreds of places where even contemporary usage 
invited him to do otherwise have generally been left uncorrected — I 
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suppose with a text like this we are not very far from a photographic image 
of the original. Misprints are very few (p. 87 n. read ‘bataillon’; 217 n. 
‘monstrueuse’; 296 ‘n’interdiroit’). Altogether an admirable production. 
It is most desirable that the remaining portions of the manuscript Journal 
should be published with the same scholarly care. 


Saint-Germain-en-Laye. A. KoSszuL. 


Byron: The Record of a Quest. Studies in a Poet’s Concept 
and Treatment of Nature. By Ernest J. Lovet, Jr. 270 pp. 
University of Texas Press. 1949. 


Dr. Lovell’s book is an attempt to resolve the apparent contradictions of 
Byron's treatment of Nature: at one time (as in the first two cantos of 
Childe Harold) we find him as a purveyor of ‘picturesque’ scenic des- 
criptions, at another as a Wordsworthian (canto 3 of Childe Harold), 
while in Don Juan he treats the theme with a kind of contemptuous humour 
and pokes fun at the cult which he had done more than anybody else to 
popularize. 

Dr. Lovell holds that Byron was naturally predisposed against romanti- 
cism, and consequently against the romantic attitude to Nature, by his 
humour and the strong element of commonsense and factualness in his 
character. On the other hand, his sense of being a rebel worked the 
opposite way: the society he rebelled against was the artificial civilization 
of the cities, and most of the heroes of his early poems are explicitly 
described as fugitives from the latter. Nevertheless, his own brand of 
Calvinism, which involved at the same time a belief in and a hatred of the 
Avenging God of the Old Testament, prevented him from accepting the 
belief, shared by the Deists and the romanticists alike, that Nature was 
benevolent. 

As for his personal predilections, his letters show that he was invariably 
bored when he was staying in rural surroundings, unless indeed some love 
affair provided a compensating attraction, and a mere list of the places 
he chose to live in is enough to show that his love of rustic retirement 
was entirely platonic. 

Byron’s worship of Nature was, Dr. Lovell holds, closely akin to the 
late 18th century cult of the ‘picturesque’. In his earlier poems he always 
looked at and described scenery as if it were a painting, with ‘the relative 
detachment of the picturesque tourist’, and consequently never achieved 
that intimate communion with Nature which characterized the nature 
poetry of the English romanticists proper. This amounts to saying that in 
this respect, as in several others, Byron belongs to the pre-romantic rather 
than to the romantic tradition. This is borne out by the fact that his 
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more elaborate descriptions of scenery always tend to take the form of 
a catalogue of the features of a landscape, a characteristic pre-romantic trait. 

The apparent contradictions in Byron's attitude to Nature can be resolved 
if the following considerations are borne in mind. In the first place, it was 
never that of the true romanticists. Nature was to him one of the amenities 
of life, and not a means of insight into the meaning of the universe. When 
he occasionally spoke as if he shared the romantic view, he was adopting 
an attitude which was really foreign to his nature: he was an extremely 
impressionable man, and was apt to take his cue from his surroundings, in 
this case Shelley. 

As he grew older, and as Shelley’s influence waned, his factual and 
humorous turn of mind asserted itself, and we get the flippancies of Don 
Juan and his recorded conversations with Moore and Lady Blessington. 

Possibly, age also brought with it a decline of sensibility similar to that 
lamented by Wordsworth in Intimations. Dr. Lovell thinks that Byron 
himself connected the loss of his original enthusiasm with his sense of 
guilt, and he adduces numerous instances from the pre-romanticists to show 
that vice was commonly supposed to incapacitate a man from the enjoyment 
of natural beauty. 

In the second place, allowance must be made for the extreme complexity 
of Byron’s character. At the same time neurotic and clear-headed, capable 
both of ruthless intellectual honesty and attitudinizing, and combining 
egotism with detachment, his was not a mind that can be reduced to a simple 
formula. He would jump from one mood — almost from one personality — 
to another, and he would insist on communicating any mood he was in to 
his surroundings. He had early become accustomed to dramatize himself. 
He would act different parts according to the person he happened to be 
with, and as time went on he became increasingly bored with the part in 
which he had specialized when he first became famous, and which his 
public continued to clamour for. 

It would in any case be a mistake to take all Byron’s pronouncements on 
this subject au grand sérieux. It amused him to shock people, especially 
people who expected him to behave like his own Harolds and Corsairs. 
And finally, it is no use looking for consistency in his writings, as far 
as this subject is concerned, because he never had a coherent philosophy 
of Nature. 

The above is the gist of Dr. Lovell’s analysis, to which the present 
reviewer can fully subscribe. There is an interesting introductory section 
which places Byron's attitude to Nature in its historical context, and a 
concluding chapter which emphasises his affinities with our own age. 


Copenhagen. C. A. BobELsen. 
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Percy Bysshe Shelley als revolutionarer Dichter. By Gustav 
KIRCHNER. 138 pp. Iserlohn: Silva-Verlag. 1948. 


Of recent years there has been a re-awakening of interest in Shelley and 
his work, partly, no doubt, through the operation of one of those inexplicable 
cyclic changes which seem to influence the fluctuation in the popularity of 
writers, and partly, perhaps, because it is felt that Shelley's message and 
all that he stood for in English poetry has a relevance today that it has 
not possessed for several generations. The outstanding publications of 
the last few years have been noticed in successive numbers of E. S., and it 
is observable that where earlier writers were interested mainly in Shelley's 
life (a number of different ‘Lives’, good, bad and indifferent, were published 
from Hogg’s eccentric and unreliable account in 1855 to Peck’s two-volume 
biography in 1927), more recent research and scholarship have been 
directed to his works and his ideas. The latest contribution comes from 
Professor Gustav Kirchner, of Jena, and it is one which is altogether 
welcome. It should be stated, however, that his book is intended principally 
for German readers. Thus all titles and quotations, even those from 
Shelley’s verse, are translated into German (those from the poems into 
metrical form), German works predominate in the bibliography (the 
difficulties of making first-hand acquaintance with recent works published 
in Great Britain and America have led to the unavoidable omission of 
references to the material contained in such books as Newman Ivey White's 
Shelley, A.M.D. Hughes’ The Nascent Mind of Shelley, and Joseph 
Barrell’s Shelley and the Thought of His Time), there is a fairly full 
summary of the subject matter of all the principal poems dealt with, while 
facts concerning the political and social background of Shelley’s age which 
would be well enough known to most English readers are treated at some 
length. This is, of course, justifiable and even necessary for the purpose 
which the author has set himself, though if a rather ‘niggling’ criticism (or 
complaint) on the part of an English reader might be pardoned, it is rather 
irritating and at times disconcerting to find authors who are always known 
in Britain by their full Christian names referred to merely by an initial 
(e.g. L. Hunt, M. Arnold and W. Hazlitt). 

As his title suggests, Professor Kirchner is less concerned with the 
literary qualities of Shelley's work than with its social, political and 
philosophical significance. His object is to dispel the belief, often 
entertained, that Shelley was, like the skylark of his own poem, a ‘scorner 
of the ground’, an escapist who flew to art as a refuge from the press and 
anxiety of the affairs of the world. He seeks to show — and taking his 
book as a whole he achieves his object — that on the contrary he was 
vitally concerned with the practical issues of his day. Not that he was 
in any accepted sense of the word a politician; but he did see that 
fundamental ethical and moral considerations, to which the artist could 
not remain indifferent, were deeply involved in contemporary political 
developments. For practical social and philanthropic work he was probably 
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not fitted by temperament, though, as Professor Kirchner shows, he did 
more of it than is commonly realised. Nor was his part in particular 
controversies or his contribution to the polemics of specific contemporary 
events amongst the greatest of his achievements, though here again he 
raised his voice more frequently than those who know him primarily as a 
poet are apt to believe — on the question, for instance, of the condition 
of the people of Ireland, of Leigh Hunt’s imprisonment, on the Peterloo 
massacre, and on the long-drawn-out and rather scandalous law-suit between 
King George IV and Queen Charlotte. His real importance — and this is 
what principally emerges from the present study — is his insistence upon 
certain basic political and ethical principles upon which, Shelley believed, 
the ideal state must be founded and which he felt were largely denied in 
the England of his day. For noblemen he sought to substitute noble men; 
for the laws imposed from without, the law that comes from within; for 
statutes which protect privilege, statutes which guarantee the liberty of 
the subject against encroachments upon it either by arbitrary rulers or by 
an elected government. Much as he spoke and wrote of the Rights of 
Man (he was deeply influenced, as the writer shows, by Tom Paine’s 
work of that name and produced a statement of his own, which Professor 
Kirchner summarises) he was more concerned with the obligations of man, 
which, if recognised, would render all talk of rights superfluous, since it 
would assure them. Or should not one rather say the obligations of men? 
For though the author of this book does not specifically make the point, 
one of the principal conclusions that emerge from his work is that where 
Paine and many of his followers tended to think of man in the abstract 
(a typically eighteenth-century attitude), Shelley was always concerned 
_ with men as human personalities. His ideal was a republic of chivalry, 
founded on a society of free men and women and animated by a spirit 
of tolerance and a recognition of the worth of the individual. If, as the 
author of this book points out, he was something of an English Rousseau, 
it might be equally true to say that he was also something of an earlier 
Edward Carpenter. “His lines To the Men of England, quoted in translation 
by Professor Kirchner, have much in common with Carpenter’s England 
Arise, while the later writer's Thoughts on Democracy echo many a 
sentiment to be found in Shelley. Carpenter, moreover, was himself an 
enthusiastic Shelleyan and is said to have been instrumental in converting 
the young Bernard Shaw to a worship of that poet and a study of his 
works. If, on the other hand, Shelley, unlike Wordsworth, Southey and 
Coleridge, remained a revolutionary to the end of his life (and Professor 
Kirchner is inclined to urge this fact as a point in his favour) it must be 
remembered that his life was a comparatively short one. At the age of 
thirty Wordsworth’'s revolutionary fervour had not abated, and Coleridge 
was still a Radical. Their personal backgrounds, too, were so different. 
Professor Kirchner gives the essential facts about Shelley’s domestic affairs 
and misfortunes; he does not discuss (what it would be interesting to have 
his views upon) how far his revolutionary zeal and his passion for freedom 
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may have been a projection of his own inner revolt against these 
circumstances, 

A considerable portion of Professor Kirchner’s work is concerned with 
an account of the political, social and economic state of England during 
the years when Shelley was writing, as well as with the general corruption 
of the Regency period, the intrigues of ministers and the extravagances 
and scandals of the Court. For an English reader, as has been stated 
above, a great deal of this would have been superfluous, but for the non- 
Englisk reader, whom Professor Kirchner has primarily in mind, it is no 
doubt necessary and he has done wisely to include it. The over-all picture 
which he gives is true enough, though it is a pity, perhaps, that he has 
not made mention of the ameliorative and philanthropic work that, even 
during the blackest times, was being done by organisations and individuals 
such as William Wilberforce, John Pounds, Elizabeth Fry, Robert Raikes, 
Joseph Lancaster and their successors, details of which could have been 
gleaned from the works of Trevelyan, Tawney, J. L. Hammond and 
others. There was not quite so much indifference, even amongst the more 
highly placed, the more wealthy and the better educated as one might be 
led to suppose.t 

Tracing the beginnings of Shelley’s revolt against authority to his 
boyhood days at Eton, Professor Kirchner shows how, as a young man, 
he fell under the influence of Godwin, Priestley, Tom Paine and Jeremy 
Bentham, and examines the contribution that each of these made to his 
philosophy, if a set of convictions not fully systematised and urged with 
such emotional fervour, sometimes even with bitterness and passion, can 
be called a philosophy. He ranges fairly extensively over his letters, 
his published works and the testimony of his friends to show how his 
revolutionary spirit and his passion for freedom which amounted almost 
to anarchism, found expression in his writings, and to determine to what 
extent these writings really represent the man as he was and as his 
acquaintances knew him; but his exposition centres chiefly around five 
outstanding works which appear to Professor Kirchner to show a gradual 
progression from the enunciation of general and abstract principles to 
their application to specific problems and situations. They are Queen Mab, 
The Revolt of Islam, The Masque of Anarchy, Oedipus Tyrannus, or 
Swellfoot the Tyrant, and finally Prometheus. Each one is discussed at 
some length and ample quotations are given. Queen Mab, basically a 
religio-ethical poem, since it voices a faith in certain eternal values, is really 
an expression in verse, and in something of allegorical form, of Godwin’s 


1 It is perhaps not out of place at this point to correct a small error of fact concerning 
the Luddite Riots of 1811-1816. The half-witted village lad from whom the rioters took 
their name was Ned Ludd, (not Ludham) and his native county was Leicestershire, not 
Nottinghamshire. Ludd himself had no direct connexion with the riots, as Professor 
Kirchner’s reference might suggest he had. His machine-smashing escapade, which arose 
from a purely personal motive and had no political significance, occurred about a quarter 
of a century earlier. The rioters merely adopted him as a kind of ‘patron saint’ and his 
name thus became attached to their activities. 
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philosophy and his recipe for the attainment of the Golden Age. The 
Revolt of Islam is rather more specific; it seeks to apply those principles 
to the condition of the contemporary world, and more especially to that 
of England. Here Shelley appears as the enemy of political and spiritual 
tyranny and the advocate of love, tolerance and non-violence. (It is notable 
that he condemned resort to violence by would-be reformers as well as the 
practice of it by those in authority, and that he denounced the Cato Street 
conspiracy, though he had considerable sympathy with the motives by 
which the conspirators were actuated.) The Masque of Anarchy, with its 
well known couplet 


I met Murder on the way — 
He had a mask like Castlereagh, 


and the concluding lines, addressed to the oppressed people of England, 


Shake your chains to earth like dew, 
Which in sleep had fallen on you. 
Ye are many — they are few! 


was called forth by the massacre of Peterloo. Here Shelley's indignation 
is becoming more personal, directed against those in power whom he held 
responsible for the outrage. But he is still the pacifist and the advocate 
of non-violence: 


And if then the tyrants dare, 

Let them ride among you there; 
Slash and stab, and maim and hew; 
What they like, that let them do. 


With folded arms and steady eyes, 
And little fear, and less surprise, 
Look upon them as they slay, 

Till their rage has died away: 


Then they will return with shame 
To the place from whence they came, 
And the blood thus shed will speak 
In hot blushes on their cheek. 


Shelley’s personal satire reaches its climax in Oedipus Tyrannus, or 
Swellfoot the Tyrant, a bitter satirical attack upon the King and his 
ministers in the matter of the royal divorce. That public opinion was as 
antagonistic to the King as was Shelley there can be no doubt. There can 
equally be no doubt that the King deserved no more sympathy than he got, 
which was very little indeed. But to approve of the aim of a satire and 
to sympathise with the sentiments which called it forth is one thing; to 
approve of its methods is another. Professor Kirchner makes a valiant 
attempt to defend Shelley against the charge of impropriety and indecency, 
urging that he was writing in an age when standards were different from 
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those of our own day, that the strictures passed upon this work by 
successive generations of critics were the outcome of Victorian puritanism 
and prudery, and that Byron had written satire just as personal and 
malevolent without incurring the same censure. But his arguments are 
not convincing. The work (to the present writer, at least) still appears 
in grossly bad taste, and some of Shelley's own contemporaries thought it 
so too, before Victorian puritanism and prudery were born. 

The peak of Shelley's achievement, says Professor Kirchner, was reached 
in Prometheus, where he raises to the level of high poetic drama his ideals 
of passive resistance to tyranny and evil. As in the Defence of Poetry he 
saw the poet as the incarnation of the spirit of the time and ultimately as 
‘the unacknowledged legislator of the world’, so he saw in the figure of 
Prometheus a symbol of the great eternal truth as he conceived it: that the 
fundamental law of the universe is love, and that love alone can triumph 
over evil and subdue it, though only at the cost of suffering. Despite his 
early pamphlet on The Necessity of Atheism, Shelley was anything but an 
atheist. Much has been made of this pamphlet in the past, largely, no 
doubt, on account of its repercussion on Shelley’s university career. 
Professor Kirchner avcids the temptation of attaching too great an 
importance to it. It was, after all, a youthful work, characterised by 
typical youthful extravagance and not a little exhibitionism. It seems 
quite clear that Shelley never accepted orthodox religion, but in his later 
writings he moved far away from the position he had taken up in these 
earlier days. 

The author of the present book does not claim to have given a re-inter- 
pretation of Shelley, but he has directed attention to a side of his work 
which is not always fully appreciated, and has shown above all that though 
he may have been an idealist with his head in the clouds, he nevertheless 
had his feet fixed firmly upon the ground. For this we owe him a debt 
of gratitude. 


Sheffield. FREDERICK T. Woop. 


Points of Modern English Syntax 
XII 


Discussion of the sentences quoted in Vol. XXXI, No. 3, June 1950 


35. The statement found in some grammars’ that each other expresses 
a reciprocal relation between two ideas and one another between more 
than two, finds no support in the facts of usage. Jespersen? quotes many 
examples in which one another implies two persons or things, and each 


1 E,g., Mason, English Grammar, § 172; Sweet, New English Grammar, 127 and 210. 
2 Modern English Grammar II, 7. 751, 
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other more than two, but confesses himself unable to find a difference in 
meaning between the two pronominal compounds. Poutsma* likewise 
signifies his dissent from the old rule, but does not suggest an alternative 
explanation. Yet it would seem that there is a real, if subtle, difference 
and that it proceeds from the meaning of the component parts, more 
particularly of each and the classifying indefinite article contained in 
another. 

When we ask ourselves what is the English equivalent of se regarder, sich 
ansehen, elkander aankijken,.the answer is inevitably to look at one another. 
Similarly payer l'un pour l'autre, fiir einander zahlen, voor elkander betalen 
would-be rendered by to pay for one another. And a general injunction 
to mankind at large like aimez-vous l'un l'autre, liebt einander, hebt elkander 
lief is love one another. In all these cases each other is out of the question, 
because in the compound each retains the meaning it has when it occurs 
by itself; it suggests a definite group with individual members, and 
the general sense attaching to the infinitives and the imperative in our 
examples excludes the idea of such a group. 

It will be objected that one another does not exclusively occur in 
sentences or expressions with such a general meaning; that it may, and 
generally does, refer to definite persons, as in our example. But in such 
cases the reciprocal activity is always considered sub specie generalitatis; 
it is looked upon as a particular instance or concrete manifestation of the 
verbal notion in the abstract. Thus before the young people had had time 
to know one another in our sentence suggests that Deborah’s parents 
thought it generally desirable for young people to know one another 
thoroughly before venturing upon marriage, that they were therefore in 
favour of long engagements as a general thing, and hence also in the 
case of their daughter. The use of each other would have conveyed the 
idea that the parents for some reason or other preferred a not too short 
engagement in the individual case of Deborah, but it would have left open 
the possibility that they were against long engagements in the abstract or 
in general. To quote another instance: they looked at each other in 
perplexity would be said by a speaker who wants to express that two or 
more members of a definite group of people did what the predicate states, 
whereas they looked at one another in perplexity suggests that two or 
more persons did in their particular circumstances what people generally 
do in such cases, viz. look at one another in perplexity. 

The difference between the two forms of expression is in most cases 
subjective: it does not depend upon objective facts, but upon the attitude 
of the speaker to these facts. The use of each form can, of course, only 
be properly appreciated in a given situation. Each other referring to two 
or more individuals as individuals and not as members or specimens 
of a collectivity, it is natural that the compound should often suggest a 
warmer, more personal and intimate sphere than one another. The reader 


8 Grammar of Late Modern English, Part II, section I B, ch. XL, p. ii 68. 
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is referred to the numerous examples in the story called Something Childish 
But Very Natural in Katherine Mansfield’s The Doll's House. Anyone 
with some instinctive feeling for what is genuine English will no doubt 
agree that the substitution of one another for any of the frequent each 
others in the text would disturb the sphere of intimacy that pervades the 
whole story and forms part of its charm. 

36. The future progressive is frequently used to represent a verbal 
notion as the result of causes that are independent of the subject's or 
speaker's will. The consequence is that if a verb normally and naturally 
denotes a voluntary activity, the use of the future progressive changes 
its meaning into an event, an occurrence, a happening, sometimes even 
a state. Cf. the following pairs of sentences. 


In another minute I shall tell you the In another minute I shall be telling you 

secret (= promise, voluntary undertaking). the secret (= willy-nilly; involuntary 
occurrence). 

John will write you next week (= John will be writing you next week (= 

assurance of a future activity on John’s announcement of a future occurrence; 

part). something like: you may expect a letter 


next week). 


It will probably rain to-morrow* (weather It will probably be raining to-morrow 
forecast: prediction of an activity on the (predication of the state of the weather 
part of the sky). to-morrow). 


I shall go to Paris next spring (= I shall be going to Paris next spring etc. 
intention; announcement of a future (= announcement of a future occurrence). 
activity) and when I'm there I'll look 

her up. 


The reader will notice that in the last example it would manifestly be 
impossible to put I'll look her up in the progressive, because the speaker 
gives a promise, i.e. a voluntary assurance of a future undertaking on his 
part, whereas his going to Paris may well be against his inclinations, and 
be due to necessity. J shall be going to Paris approaches in meaning I! shall 
have to be in Paris anyhow. 

Our example illustrates this effect of the future progressive. If the 
sentence had run Mademoiselle Berguin would take Prudence out at twelve 
o'clock, it would have denoted an activity on the part of the subject: Mlle. B. 
would do something at the time indicated. The use of the progressive in 
our example compels us to look upon the verbal notion as an occurrence: 
something would take place at twelve o'clock. Our Sheffield corres- 
pondent expresses his interpretation of the sense conveyed as follows: 
(The speaker) ‘is trying to make a mental picture of “twelve o'clock” by 
imagining what will be happening then’. Dr. Wood’s own un- 
conscious use of the future progressive and of the word happening may, we 
suppose, be taken as a corroboration of the view expounded above. 

37. It is generally said that in a sentence like His books don’t sell the 


4 The example has been suggested by Dr. F. T. Wood. 
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verb is active in form, but passive in meaning, what is ‘really’ meant being 
His books are not sold. In accordance with this theory verbs used in this 
way are sometimes called active-passive or passival. See Jespersen, 0.c. 
III, 16.8; Poutsma II, section II, p. 64 ff.; Mason § 183; Sweet, § 249. 

We think that this interpretation does not do justice to the facts. 

It may first be pointed out that the number of verbs allowing of this use 
is greater than many a reader will suppose. Dr. Wood gives the following 
examples: a porcelain sink cleans easily; this material will make up into a 
smart-looking dress; clothes iron more easily when damp; this pipe does 
not draw well; does your tobacco smoke hot? (advt.); I am afraid this 
scene does not photograph well. The reader may welcome a few more 
examples: the door opened; the room filled rapidly; the middle house won't 
let; Browning's plays won't act; these figures don’t add up; Hardy counts 
among the pessimists; these potatoes peel well; London does not compare 
with Paris; meat cooks better if it is cooked slowly; his verse scans easily; 
strawberries soon spoil and meat won't keep in this hot weather; this 
passage does not construe; they sell at a shilling a dozen. 

Our objections to the popular theory can be summarized as follows: 

1. If it is true that the man who says his novels don’t sell ‘really’ means 
his novels are not sold, why does not he say that? For, surely, that is 
perfectly normal, natural, and correct English? I can only suggest one 
answer: he does not say it, because it is not what he means. For by the 
side of the ‘active’ constructions under discussion there exist corresponding 
‘passives’, but they have a demonstrably different meaning. Cf. the 
following pairs of sentences. 


My boots have not worn well. My boots have not been worn well. 
The middle house won't let. The middle house will not be let. 
His plays won't act. His plays will not be acted. 

Your speech reads well. Your speech is read well. 


2. Even if these ‘active’ and ‘passive’ constructions denoted the same 
thing, which they clearly do not, the theory of their essential identity in 
meaning would not explain why it is exactly these verbs that show this 
peculiarity, and why for instance we could not say *my study cleans every 
day when we mean my study is cleaned every day. 

It has been remarked that in all the cases under discussion a verb that 
is generally transitive, is used intransitively. This is no doubt correct as 
far as it goes, but unfortunately it does not go very far, for it again leaves 
the question unanswered, why should these verbs be capable of being 
thus used and other transitives not? What is at the back of it all? 

An examination of the examples guoted will, we think, lead to the 
conclusion that the construction in question is only found when the 
subject is represented as having certain inherent quali- 
ties which promote, hamper, or prevent the realization 
of the idea expressed by the predicate. When we say that a 
man’s novels are not sold, we make a mere statement of fact about them; 
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when we say that they do not sell we suggest that they have certain inherent 
qualities which prevent or adversely affect their sale, that they definitely 
do not belong to the category of ‘best-sellers’. This interpretation will 
be found to hold good for all the examples quoted. It has been well said 
that in the construction under consideration the subject of the intransitive 
verb is at the same time the agent: his books sell suggests that they sell 
themselves. There is no thought of an outside agent. The correctness 
of this statement can be very easily proved: the addition of a by-adiunct 
in each case makes it necessary to use the predicative participle of occur- 
rence (the ‘passive’): His novels don’t sell, but his novels are not sold by 
my bookseller. The absence of any thought of an agent is characteristic 
of the construction: cf. the door opened and the door was opened (by my 
father), she does not photograph well (= she is not photogénique) and 
she has not been photographed well (= the photographer has been at fault). 

The second quotation of 37 must be interpreted in a parallel way: your 
speech has certain qualities which make it very readable. 


XIV 


38. I’m a science man myself, but for all that, I have no objection to the classics — 
provided they are taught efficiently. Because they are dead languages is no reason why 
they should be dealt with in a dead educational technique. James Hilton, Good-Bye, 
Mc. Chips, ch. XI. 


What part of the sentence is Because they are dead languages? 


39. Virginia's thin, timid voice and weak manner were thrown into painful contrast by 
Miss Nunn’s personality. Gissing, The Odd Women, ch. 3. 

I'm afraid our friends aren't too pleased by the meeting. Rose Macaulay, Going 
Abroad, ch. 23. 

The Dutch liner Simon Bolivar was sunk by a mine in the North Sea yesterday. 
Sunday Times, Nov. 19, 1939. 


What is the meaning of the adjuncts by Miss Nunn’s personality, by 
the meeting, by a mine? 


40. The Queen, displeased with the play, ordered it stopped. Wallace, English Drama, 
p. 10. 

Yes, it was an old story, he said, and he wanted it told again by someone else. 
W. H. Hudson, Hampshire Days, ch. I, p. 14. 

I don’t know exactly what I do want done. Carolyn Wells, Vicky Van, ch. 7, p. 106. 


Would it make any difference to the meaning of these sentences if they 
read respectively: ordered it to be stopped, wanted it to be told, what I 
do want to be done? 


Answers and comments may be sent to: 


Haarlem (Holland), P, A. ERADEs. 
Frans Halsstraat 21. 
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W. MARSTRAND: EDWARD LEAR, 1840 
By permission of the National Portrait Gallery. 


Fdward Lear and the Origin of Nonsense 


Edward Lear’s father was a wealthy stockbroker who, after certain 
unfortunate transactions, ended up in the King’s Bench Prison when 
Edward was thirteen. His mother, a devoted wife, who in the course 
of twenty-five years had twenty-one children, of whom thirteen lived, 
was forced to sell all their possessions, including twelve carriages. The 
family moved to the vicinity of the prison; every day the unfortunate father 
had his dinner of six courses brought to him, and within four years his 
wife had managed to pay off their debts. The picture of Lear’s boyhood 
is a melancholy one, with a comic touch, in the portrait of the bourgeois 
paterfamilias in command of extraordinary numbers of children, servants, 
and carriages, a gentleman who, even in prison, thought of his dignity. The 
absurd numbers, Victorian symbols of prosperity, play their part in Lear's 
nonsense drawings in the long trails of children or endless rows of birds 
at roost. And the authoritative manner of a Victorian head of the 
household is commemorated in the limerick, 


There was an old Person of Sparta, 

Who had twenty-five sons and one daughter; 

He fed them on snails, and weighed them in scales, 
That wonderful person of Sparta. 


As a child, Edward Lear grew up in the company cf women, educated 
by a woman, his eldest sister, who saved him the trouble he was bound 
to have had at school, rather awkward as he was, physically not very strong, 
and with an eye-sight which was weak even then. In spite of the latter 
defect, he wanted to become an artist, and at fifteen he was already making 
money by his drawings. When he was eighteen years old he began 
studying the birds and animals in the Zoological Society Gardens, and 
in 1830—32 he brought out a series of coloured lithographs of parrots on 
the strength of which he was recommended to the thirteenth Earl of Derby. 
The young Lear was engaged to depict specimens in the menageries and 
aviaries of that celebrated naturalist, and the drawings he made for a 
book on this subject are still preserved in the library at Knowsley Hall, 
Lord Derby’s country house near Liverpool. Lear was happy theze; he 
discovered his own hilarious talent, and even if he did not take his 
nonsense seriously — the first Book of Nonsense was published as late as 
1846 — he was pleased because it made him a beloved guest in the 
nursery. Lord Derby's grandchildren loved Edward Lear for his parodies 
of Lear, and of their grandfather's birds with their long, Latin names. 

The detailed ornithological drawings, however, were a strain on the 
young artist’s eyes, and, as he had always wanted to become a real artist, 
he took up landscape-painting, making things worse for himself when he 
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entered on his course of endless travel and repeated defeats, attempting to 
paint scenery of a grandeur which always attracted him, and which was 
always beyond his artistic ability. In 1837 Lear went abroad to Italy, 
seeing — for the first time — the hills at Lugano, Milan, Florence, Bologna, 
and Rome, where it was fairly easy for him to attract pupils to his house 
at the Via del Babuino in the artists’ quarter. The daughters of wealthy 
Englishmen abroad frequented his studio, in order to improve their sketching. 
A Danish artist, otherwise famous for his wicked caricatures of the physical 
defects of Kierkegaard, the philosopher, met Lear at Rome in 1840, and 
instead ~of a caricature he made a very attractive sketch of him as a 
sensitive young man (the drawing is now in the National Portrait Gallery 
in London). It is handsome compared with the early silhouette portrait 
reproduced by his biographer * and representing him as an awkward young 
man at home. It is miles removed from Lear’s parodies on people's noses, 
obviously derived from his awareness of the size of his own. Judging from 
this careful, hitherto unpublished drawing, Edward Lear must have given 
the impression of a likeable and knowledgeable young man, with a serious 
purpose in life as an artist. He did not look Bohemian, and we know that 
he was not, for even the illustrated travel books he started writing at the 
time were a little restrained, dry and careful. His command of word and 
picture never equalled his powers of feeling and observation, and it was 
because he sensed his failures so acutely that he needed the refuge he found 
in a world of nonsense. 

In many ways Edward Lear was a cautious, Victorian Englishman 
travelling with his Sunday religion, and his letters of introduction, to people 
of means and influence — in 1846 Queen Victoria herself sent for Mr. 
Lear to teach her the art of drawing — but he certainly saw more than 
most of his contemporaries — Corfu, Constantinople, Salonica, Sicily — 
too restless as he was to settle down and undaunted in the face of danger. 
After a visit to Janina, where Ali Pasha had received Lord Byron, he set 
out from Cairo to Suez, dressed in a burnous and armed with his English 
umbrella. Of all countries Greece was his favourite, and he went to 
Corsica with an introduction from Prosper Mérimée, but, unfortunately, 
a few years after the death of Colomba. In 1854 we find him on his way 
up the Nile to the Second Cataract, eleven years before Speke finally 
reached the sources of the river. No wonder that in the nonsense poems we 
are introduced to King Jampoodle’s daughter, and find Lear's eccentrics 
inhabiting a strange variety of places, from Moldavia or Madras to Cadiz, 
Kamchatka, and Quebec. Even late in life when Lear, sixty years old, had 
settled in San Remo he could not refuse when the Viceroy of India invited 
him to come out there with him, and in a difficult climate the old artist 
spent another fourteen months of arduous travel. 

After that, he settled at last in San Remo working on his favourite 
project — and his greatest failure — an extensive series of Tennyson 


* Angus Davidson: Edward Lear, Landscape Painter & Nonsense Poet. London 1938. 
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illustrations, a few of which were published posthumously, only because 
Tennyson himself insisted on it out of courtesy for his old friend. In 1881 
Lear moved into the newly built “Villa Tennyson’ at San Remo, although 
he sold very little, ‘no sail, no sail’ he complained, fooling about as always 
with the language in order to make things look less sad. Critics, led by 
Ruskin, had praised his nonsense poetry, and had politely avoided the 
subject of his serious paintings. Large ambitious pictures like ‘Claude 
Lorrain’s House on the Tiber’ had brought him the recognition of the 
Royal Academy, but in spite of it, he knew that he had grown old without 
having learned his craft properly, because he had been forced to earn a 
living ‘independentissimo’ since he was a boy of fifteen. The illness which 
haunted him had kept him from marrying. In many respects Lear's life 
had been a failure. ‘I certainly do hate the act of painting,’ he wrote, and 
despairing of life as a whole, he found his solace in twisting serious 
thoughts into nonsense, ‘perhaps in the next eggzistens we may be able to 
sit under a lotus tree a-eating of icecreams and’ pelican pie’. Whether 
his nonsense dream of life to come was fulfilled we dare not say. We 
catch a last glimpse of the old poet in the bitterly ironic poem ‘How 
pleasant to know ...’ 


When he walks in a waterproof white, 
The children run after him so! 

Calling out, ‘He’s come out in his night- 
Gown, that crazy old Englishman, oh!’ 


In the autumn of 1886 died Foss the cat, who, for nearly seventeen years 
had been Lear’s most faithful friend. He was buried in the garden, ‘Mio 
buon catto Foss’ as his epitaph reads. And his master did not live long 
after him. In January 1889 death called gently on the old poet, and sent 
him out on his last travel into ‘the next eggzistens’. 

The nonsense touch in Lear’s picture of life after death shows clearly 
how much of self-defence there was in his nonsense, often covering his 
real feelings, as it did on a memorable occasion, when his friend Tennyson 
had read aloud to him a new poem, ‘Maud’, and Lear, deeply moved, cried 
out, ‘It is enough to make you stand on your head’. The Tennysons were 
very friendly with him, and apart from his eldest sister, Emily Tennyson 
was almost the only woman to whom Lear was devoted. He avoided 
women because his epilepsy, the devil in his flesh, had barred him from 
normal relations with them, and it hurt when his younger friends got 
married, — it left him alone in the dark. After a visit to Mount Athos 
he let out a stream of invective against those woman-hating monks, 
suggesting that all the fallen women of Britain should be trained for an 
invasion ef Mount Athos. A thought not unworthy of Swift, it was full 
of bitterness, which undoubtedly hurt himself more than anybody else. 
Irony, however, was only a first stage. The ironical twist turned his 
bitterness into nonsense, and prevented him from despair. ‘I grow so tired 
of people fanatical, robustieus, omblomphious, and people altogether’, he 
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wrote, tired, but with the grin of a clown. All his ironic self-knowledge 
went into his poem, ‘How pleasant..’, written late in the poet's life on his 
return from India, 


How pleasant to know Mr, Lear! 
Who has written such volumes of stuff! 


Long ago he was one of the singers, 

But now he is one of the dumbs. 
No wonder that Mr. Eliot himself has imitated Lear in the poem, ‘How 
unpleasant to meet’; Eliot, who has so well expressed his sense of failure, 
when barren words have failed to convey a clear idea or reflect the depth 
of an image as it grew in the poet’s mind. 

Occasionally, we find nonsense notes even on Lear's serious landscape 
drawings, rox = rocks etc., a sort of phonetic nonsense, behind which he 
hid his feelings. On another occasion, in a letter to Tennyson, when 
apparently unhappy and alone, he inquired whether he could find a place 
to stay anywhere near their house if he came to visit them: ‘Do you think 
there is a Pharmouse or a Nin somewhere near you?’ His twists and turns 
of language may be a little childish when e.g. he insists on calling Harriet 
Beecher Stowe ‘Mrs. Beecher’s Toe’, but words like runcible, dolomphious, 
borascible, and fizzgiggious are strange and wonderful inventions, flowing 
from sources which overflowed and ran into abstract, but lovable patterns 
of sound in Lear's letters to friends, ‘Thrippy Pilliwinx, — Inkly tinky 
pobblebockle ablesquabs? Flosky! Beebul trimble flosky! Okul scratch 
abibblebongibo, viddle squibble tog-a-tog, ferry moyassity amsky flamsky 
damsky crocklefether squiggs. Flinky wisty pomm Slushypipp.’ 

An amiable mood was perfectly expressed in this pattern, seemingly 
devoid of meaning, but the feelings expressed in Lear’s nonsense ranged 
from amity to maddened anger and contempt, when ‘they’, the represent- 
atives of public opinion, stand on their toes, horrified when Lear’s eccentrics 
refuse to conform to the routine of life. ear and helplessness are behind 
a limerick like 

There was an old man in a boat, 
Who said: ‘I'm afloat! I’m afloat!’ 


When they said: ‘No, you ain't’, he was ready to faint, 
That unhappy old man in a boat. 


and Lear’s nonsense often reflects his own nervous reactions. In a little 
book of drawings from Sicily, Lear and his companion are pursued by an 
enormous green fly, and on another occasion, at dinner, they are faced 
with platefuls of them. In Lear's limerick drawings, grasshoppers, the size 
of human beings, creep on the backs of people, and one man has the empty 
eyes of a fish and a frill like fins down his shirt front. It is less fierce, 
but in spirit not unlike Blake's terrifying insect-men. 

Lear's terror of insects, however, did not diminish his love of animals, 
a love prompted by the vivid interest of his time in zoology and leading 
to strange identifications of man with animal, derived not from any 
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advanced ideas of evolution, but from his unsatisfied desire to share his 
own life with another human being. 

The origin of Lear’s species, however, is not only to be found in his 
sense of failure turned into nonsense, but also in the zoological and 
ornithological interests of his contemporaries. The Earl of Derby's private 
menagerie at Knowsley was not an exceptional eccentricity, and at the time 
when Lear earned his living as an ornithological draughtsman; a London 
publisher brought out John James Audubon’s famous Birds of America. 
In 1830 John Gould, another famous ornithologist, received a collection of 
bird-skins from the Himalayas, and in 1832, when his A Century of 
Birds from the Himalaya Mountains appeared, it was as if new and distant 
horizons had come within sight — the far-off Gromboolian Plains — wh'le 
the young Darwin set out on his voyage on board ‘The Beagle’, headir g 
for the wide, uninhabited plains of Patagonia, observing on his way 
armadilloes and spherical fishes, and the habits of the Dugong, strangely 
related to the Dong of Edward Lear. Even if the theory of evolution shows 
its head in the poem of 

The Pobble who has no toes 

Had once as many as we, 
it is surprising to find how easily some of Darwin's observations read like 
pleasant nonsense, such as the description of the Tucutuco uttering a rough 
grunt ‘monotonously repeated about four times in quick succession’. Words 
such as cartilaginous, hymenopterous, necrophagous, and h=>* orous lend 
themselves irresistibly to parody, especially when found in sc\-imn Victorian 
prose such as that of John Gould, who, in his famous work, Birds of Europe, 
professed to deal with ‘the habits of the feathered race indigenous to our 
portion of the globe’. 

No wonder that the young artist, in the nursery at Knowsley, made 
nonsense out of ‘Penelope Pipile’, or ‘Nyctipithecus Infulatus’, surnamed 
Humboldtii; no wonder that the children were delighted, just as later 
generations have been delighted, with works such as the Lear Coloured Bird 
Book for Children, in which the Black Bird is moody and literally black all 
over, and the ‘Scroobious Bird’ is like an illness caricatured in wonderful 
colours, purple-grey, orange, green around the eyes, and with nothing but 
poor rudiments of wings. 

The transition in Edward Lear’s mind from seriousness and academic 
drawing to nonsense, is fascinating to follow, as it appears e.g. in a famous 
drawing of the real Mr. Lear, showing the name inside his hat to a fellow 
traveller. The first Book of Nonsense had become popular as soon as it 
appeared, but as it was dedicated to the Earl of Derby, people thought 
that it might have been written by him and they interpreted Lear as an 
anagram of EARL. It was as ingenious as the arguments of a Baconian, 
but irritating to the author, who one day, in the train, overheard an 
argument to the effect that Mr. Lear did not exist, so that Mr. Lear had 
to interrupt the discussion and prove his identity. Out of his impatience 
grew the drawing, contrasting the real portrait of Mr. Lear with the 
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nonsense outlines of his foolish fellow-traveller. With its two different 
techniques the little drawing represents the first stage of a contrast in Lear's 
mind, reflected in his limericks, between ‘they’, of the mob, and the solitary 
eccentric with his staunchly individual code of behaviour. 

Psychological analysis, however, should not make us forget either Lear's 
real qualities as an artist or the mastery of form in his nonsense songs, 
such as the Tennyson-inspired poem of the Dong, which is not a parody 
of Lear's favourite poet and admired friend, but a poem which, in its way, 
is equally sensitive and just as tragic as ‘The Lady of Shalott’. The poems 
are alike in spirit. What happened was that Lear, although seriously 
moved, could never go through with his poems in a serious vein; irresistibly, 
the little goblins of nonsense danced around him, pulling at his sleeve, and 
always successful in pulling him off the track. Lear’s limericks are loved 
by all students of the English language, but one should not forget the 
exciting Kiplingesque rhythm of 

On the coast of Coromandel 

Where the early pumpkins blow 
or the painterly qualities of the dramatic, colourful poem of Cummerbund, 
the monster of India where 

The tall Kamsamahs grew 


And. Kitmutgars in wild festoons 
Hung down from Tchokis blue. 


And oft the angry Jampan howled 
Deep in his hateful lair. 

As an ornithological draughtsman Lear was among the best. His works 
are few compared to the prolific output of the better known John Gould, 
but a detailed and careful examination of their respective works reveals that 
Lear is as good as, and occasionally better, than his famous contemporary. 
John James Audubon was in a class of his own, and we could hardly find 
an English lithograph as good to put beside his famous ‘Wild Turkey’. But 
what most lovers of Lear do not realise is that, if we attempted the 
comparison, we would have to choose one by the nonsense poet who created 
his own runcible species, but who also made some of the best bird drawings 
and lithographs of his time. In his serious landscape drawings, he usually 
failed to convey the lonely grandeur of the classical views he loved, — the 
aquaduct in the solitary valley, the deep quiet of the sea at Capo Ducato, 
or the marble columns at Sardis. They are sensitive in a vaguely attractive, 
but often topographical and occasionally theatrical way, which makes you 
think of banditti preparing their entry. It was as an ornithological 
draughtsman that he succeeded, portraying the Toucan with its big beak, 
its mocking eye, and its name that lends itself so easily to a pun. Edward 
Lear's best serious work was done in the field from which he first crossed 
the border into the world of nonsense. 


Copenhagen. JorcEN ANDERSEN. 
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Notes and News 


Shelley’s “Vagueness 


Though Shelley is generally admitted to be one of the greatest lyricists 
England or even Europe has produced, it is often objected that there is 
in his poetry a certain vagueness which makes it difficult to find out what 
the poet really meant. Thus Professor Saintsbury writes: ‘On no poet is 
criticism so unsatisfactory as on Shelley, because in none is the poetry so 
pure, so independent of subject, so mere a harmony, in the early Greek 
sense of the word. Analysis of it is nearly impossible, and of little value 
when it can be made.’* It must be granted at the outset that some of his 
poetry is extremely difficult, because the words suggest so much more 
than they actually express, but on closer inspection it will often turn out 
that what at first looked like ‘harmonious madness’ is an allusion to some 
definite concept. Mrs. Shelley in her note to the edition of 1839 wrote 
about Prometheys Unbound: ‘It requires a mind as subtle and penetrating 
as his own to understand the mystic meanings scattered throughout the 
poem. They elude the ordinary reader by their abstraction and delicacy 
of distinction, but they are far from vague.’? Without in any respect 
laying claim to the high requirements postulated by Mrs. Shelley, I will 
yet attempt an analysis of a passage which to my mind has always looked 
a little obscure. It will be found in the third stanza of The Cloud, and the 
lines are the following: 
And when Sunset may breathe, from the lit sea beneath, 
Its ardours of rest and of love, 
And the crimson pall of eve may fall 
From the depth of heaven above, 
With wings folded I rest, on mine aéry nest, 
As still as a brooding dove. Il. 39-44 

The difficulties will be found in the first two lines, though one of them 
is repeated in line 41. For unless one is carried away by the sensuous 
movement of the verse, and the critical faculty drowned by its slightly 
hypnotic effect, which, as Ogden and Richards maintain, induces a state 
of esthetic contemplation, in which ‘we are more open to a more diffused 
and more heterogeneous stimulation’*, these lines make one pause. 

First of all there is the use of may in lines 39 and 41. In explanation 
Locock refers to The Revolt of Islam, I]. XXI. 3, where might is used in a 
similar way, and explained by him as a Graecism: ‘When I might wander 
forth: — sc. whenever I wandered: a construction borrowed from the 
Greek. There are about a dozen other instances in Shelley's poems. ’* 


G. Saintsbury, A Short History of English Literature, London, 1925, p. 671. 
E. Blunden, Shelley, A Life Story, London, 1946, p. 224. 
C. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards, The Meaning of Meaning, London, 1932, p. 377. 
C. D. Locock, The Poems of Percy Bysshe Shelley, London, 1911, Vol. If, 511, and 
Vol. I, Note to Rev. Islam II. XXI. 3, p. 558. 
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I think he may refer to the fact that both the Greek subjunctive and the 
optative sometimes have to be rendered by may, might in English and that 
Shelley extended this to cases where Greek would have used either of these 
moods, but English usage would require a simple indicative, as in the 
lines referred to above. 

The second difficulty lies in the word its in line 40. Does it refer to 
the Sunset or to the lit sea? Of course it refers to the Sunset, one is 
inclined to say, and this is confirmed by the use of the commas before 
and after ‘from the lit sea beneath’. But what about the punctuation in 
line 432? Moreover, in the first line of the stanza Shelley refers to 
Sunrise with the masculine pronoun: 


The sanguine Sunrise, with his meteor eyes 31 


Why should he refer to Sunset as to a neuter? So these arguments 
are not quite so decisive as they might be. Still, I think he does refer 
to Sunset, as will appear from what follows. 

But a further difficulty presents itself. What is the actual meaning of 
the first two lines? What kind of ‘ardours’, and ‘ardours of rest and love’ 
at that, does ‘Sunset breathe from the lit sea beneath’? 

I can imagine a reader getting impatient of this approach to poetry, and 
I cannot wholly blame him, but still we must try to vindicate the poet's 
use of these words. The first reference is obviously to a purely physical 
vhenomenon: the colours of the sky at sunset are owing to the impure 
utate of the atmosphere by which the rays of the setting sun are broken, 
and the state of the atmosphere is caused to a great extent by its saturation 
with the aqueous vapours rising from the sea. Hence poetically Sunset 
may be said to have breathed its ardours (= flames or fires) from the 
sea, which in its turn reflects these fiery colours on its surface. It is 
therefore an example of Shelley's well-known myth-making faculty. 

But this it not all there is to it. The lines contain a very clear 
reminiscence of a passage in Milton’s Paradise Lost, in which Raphael gives 
the following exposition to Adam: 


The Sun, that light imparts to all, receives 
From all his alimental recompense 
In humid exhalations, and at even 


Sups with the Ocean. P. L. V. 423-426 


The Cloud was probably written ‘while Shelley was in England, ice. 
early in 1818 at the latest, being finished perhaps in Italy in 1820.’5 
Now, Prometheus Unbound, which dates from about the same time 
(1818—1820) is full of references to Paradise Lost. Moreover, we know 
from Mrs. Shelley's reading lists that Shelley and she read the poem at 
about this time: 1815 and 1816 Mary and Shelley: Paradise Lost; 1820 
Mary: Paradise Regained and Lost.* And Dowden quotes from Mary 


5 Locock. o.c., I, 511. 
6 N. 1. \\ ‘tie Shelley, New York, 1940, Vol. II, 539 ff. 
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Shelley's diary the entry for August 4th, 1819: Shelley reads ‘Paradise Lost’ 
to me.’ 


So it is not surprising to find a distinct reference to Milton’s epic in 
The Cloud. That we do have an actual reference to this place in Milton 
will become even clearer when we quote the passage at length. For in it 
Milton propounds a strange doctrine, and yet one that would have appealed 
to Shelley's mind: 


To whom the Angel: ‘Therefore, what he gives 
(Whose praise be ever sung) to Man, in part 
Spiritual, may of purest Spirits be found 

No ingrateful food: and food alike those pure 
Intelligential substances require 

As doth your Rational; and both contain 

Within them every lower faculty 

Of sense, whereby they hear, see, smell, touch, taste, 
Tasting concoct, digest, assimilate, 

And corporeal to incorporeal turn. 

For know, whatever was created needs 

To be sustained and fed. Of Elements 

The grosser feeds the purer: Earth the Sea; 
Earth and the Sea feed Air; the Air those Fires 
Ethereal, and, as lowest, first the Moon; 

Whence in her visage round those spots, unpurged 
Vapours not yet into her substance turned. 

Nor doth the Moon no nourishment exhale 

From her moist continent to higher Orbs. 

The Sun, that light imparts to all, receives 

From all his alimental recompense 

In humid exhalations, and at even 

Sups with the Ocean.’ V, 404-426 


Denis Saurat has shown that this idea of ‘la circulation de la nourriture’ 
was adopted by Milton from the philosophy of Robert Fludd (1574—1637)®, 
the cabbalistic and hermetic philosopher, whose ideas to some extent 
influenced Milton’s Paradise Lost. Saurat adduces the following passage 
from Fludd, which we quote from the edition of 1617 °: 


Nonne etiam autoritate (sic) omnium fere predictorum Philosophorum ignis in aérem, aér 
in aquam, aqua in terram inspissatione quadam convertuntur? per quod facillime quoque 
cernitur, quod terra vice versa in aquam, aqua in aérem, aer (sic) vero in ignem per 
subtiliationem transmutentur. 


According to Fludd ‘la matiére primitive, part de Dieu, dont tout a été 
fait, est la lumiére, dont le feu est une forme plus grossiére.’ (Saurat, o.c., 
p. 69.) 

Now, we do not know whether Shelley was acquainted with Fludd’s 


7 E. Dowden, The Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley, London, 1886, Vol. I, 272. 

8 D, Saurat, Milton et le matérialisme chrétien en Angleterre, Paris, 1928, pp. 73-4. 

® Robertus Flud, Utriusque Cosmi Maioris scilicet et Minoris Metaphysica, Physica atque 
Technica Historia, Tomus Primus, De Macrocosmi Historia, Oppenheim, 1617, Tract. I, 
Liber V, Cap. VII (p. 139). 
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work, but we do know that in his youth he had read similar authors, like 
Paracelsus (White, o.c., I, 40—41, Dowden, o.c., I, 31), and that he 
remained interested in this sort of literature all his life. His reading list 
for 1820 mentions among other works: Ancient Metaphysics, and he was 
certainly acquainted with Neo-Platonism (White, II, 508, and also 
597-8, though the latter passage expresses some doubt as to the extent of 
his reading in this field). But whether he ever read Fludd or not, in this 
passage in Milton he would have found ideas which were closely related to 
his own. As Saurat has shown?°, both poets were outstanding represent- 
atives of that occult and mystic tradition which runs as an undercurrent 
through the literature of Western Europe. In it we find moreover that 
transition from the corporeal to the incorporeal which is a well-known 
characteristic of Shelley's poetry. Thus White says: ‘Again and again in 
his poetry, Shelley’s imagery presents mental phenomena in terms of the 
physical, physical phenomena in terms of the mentai, and even fuses matter 
and spirit in the same image.’ (White, o.c., II, 130.) This is exactly 
what we find in this passage from The Cloud as well, for the ardours are 
called ‘ardours of rest and love’, a point to which we shal) return below. 

It is even possible that the fragment from Milton may have suggested 
to Shelley that idea of the transformation of matter which is the central 
theme of The Cloud, for this poem, too, shows the transformations of the 
three conditions of matter very clearly: the gaseous (vapours), the liquid 
(water), and the solid (snow), even though the immediate occasion of 
the poem may have been, as Mrs. Shelley suggests, ‘the cloud as it sped 
across the heavens, while he floated in his boat on the Thames.’ (Locock, 
o.c., II, 511.) Shelley, however, seems to have gone beyond the orthodox 
divisions of science, and to have adopted the fourth condition of matter, 
the fiery state, of which Milton also makes mention, and which is in fact 
part of the ancient tradition of the four elements: earth, water, air and fire. 

For the image of Sunset breathing its ardours from the sea distinctly 
suggests, as do the lines in Milton, that the very vapours arising from 
the sea are transformed into ardours, that is flames or fires. And since, 
as we saw, the transition from the material to the immaterial to Shelley was 
not a passage from one realm to another of an essentially different order, 
but rather the passage from a denser state of being to a more tenuous one, 
he could easily invest these ardours with such purely immaterial qualities 
as rest and love. Says White: “When in such imagery Shelley sometimes 
fuses the physical and the spiritual or mental in the same image it is as if 
he thought the distinctions either unreal in fact or at least not worth 
preserving in imagery.’ (White, o.c., II, 130.) 

Thus it will be seen that in these two lines Shelley first of all gives a 
poetical rendering of a scientific explanation of the colours of the sky at 
sunset. Next he calls up associations with the old doctrine of the four 
elements and a fourth condition of matter, as expressed in the quotation 


10 D. Saurat, Literature and Occult Tradition. London, 1930. 
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from Paradise Lost, and last of all he immaterializes the image still further 
by extending it to the realm of spiritual values.” 

What the poet has done, is to assimilate these various concepts by 
a process which, though partly conscious, is yet for the greater part 
undoubtedly a subconscious one, and to integrate them into a psycho- 
physical unit of a higher order. That Shelley was well aware of the 
intricate nature of the content of human consciousness and the unconscious 
processes of association constantly taking place in it, is apparent from a 
comment he made on ‘an image from Sophocles. The image, as translated 
by Shelley, reads: “Coming to many ways in the wanderings of careful 
thought.” “What a picture does this line suggest’, Shelley has written 
in his notebook, “of the mind as a wilderness of intricate paths, wide as 
the universe, which is here made its symbol, a world within a world.”’ 
(White, o.c., II, 123.) 

What the casual reader does, is suggested by Richards and Ogden. 
In the receptive state of zsthetic contemplation induced by the movement 
of the verse, he assimilates the concept as a whole, integrating it in his own 
consciousness by some sort of direct apperception. That is why he can 
enjoy the poetry without bothering overmuch about the referential value 
of all the specific words in the line, or being able to account for their exact 
meaning. It is the critic’s task to disintegrate the concept again by a 
purely mental process and show the various strands which have gone to 
its making, thereby making fully conscious what is otherwise only partly 
understood. But this should only be undertaken in order to lead the 
reader to a richer and fuller enjoyment of the poetry as such. It can 
help, but never supplant, the direct esthetic enjoyment of a poem. 


Leiden. A. A. PrRIns. 


11 A similar idea is found in Prometheus Unbound, II, 77-8: 

As the warm ether of the morning sun 

Wraps ere it drinks some cloud of wandering dew. 
12 Compare also the following lines from Prometheus Unbound: 

Whose homes are the dim caves of human thought. I, 660 

Of shapes that haunt thought’s wildernesses. I, 743 

Which thro’ the deep and labyrinthine soul, 

Like echoes thro’ long caverns, wind and roll. I, 806-7 
13 It is interesting to draw attention to the following parallel to the lines quoted above 
from The Cloud in a poem written by Shelley in 1820: The Sensitive Plant: 

And when evening descended from Heaven above, 

And the Earth was all rest, and the air was all love, 

And delight, though less bright, was far more deep, 

And the day's veil fell from the world of sleep, Pt. I, Il. 98-101. 

That these lines contain an unconscious reminiscence of the lines from The Cloud seems 

to me indisputable. Notice the ‘rest’ and the ‘love’, ‘evening descending from Heaven 
above’ and the ‘pall of eve falling from the depth of heaven above’. Moreover, the ‘pall 
of eve’ is here found again as a ‘veil’, though it is here ‘the day's’. — Locock adduces 
another parallel to 1. 99, namely Prometheus Unbound, HU. V. 95: Realms where the air 
we breathe is Love. 
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Two Notes on Keats 


After describing the spirit of religious oppression and sordid thrift reigning 
in Scotland, Keats goes on in his letter to Tom of Friday 3 — Thursday 
9 July, 1818, to say how strongly he sympathised with Burns: 


Poor unfortunate fellow — his disposition was Southern — how sad it is when a 
luxurious imagination is obliged in self defence to deaden its delicacy in vulgarity, and 
in things attainable that it may not have leisure to go mad after things which are not. 
No Man in such matters will be content with the experience of others — It is true that 
out of suffrance there is no greatness, no dignity; that in the most abstracted 
Pleasure there is no lasting happiness: yet who would not like to discover 
over again that Cleopatra was a Gipsy, Helen a Rogue and Ruth a deep one? I 
have not sufficient reasoning faculty to settle the doctrine of thrift — as it is consistent 
with the dignity of human Society — with the happiness of Cottagers — All I can do 
is by plump contrasts — Were the fingers made to squeeze a guinea or a white hand? 
— Were the Lips made to hold a pen or a Kiss? And yet in Cities Man is shut out from 
his fellows if he is poor, the Cottager must be dirty and very wretched if she be not 
thrifty — The present state of society demands this and this convinces me that the world 
is very young and in a verry [sic] ignorant state — We live in a barbarous age. I 
would sooner be a wild deer than a Girl under the dominion of the Kirk, and I would 
sooner be a wild hog than be the occasion of a Poor Creatures pennance before those 
execrable elders. 


I had summed up this passage as meaning that Keats ‘is wavering between 
these two attitudes: as a moralist and humanitarian he realises the benefits 
derived from thrift and ethical discipline; as a man and artist, however, he 
revolts against moral and economic compulsion.’ The phrase ‘out of 
suffrance’ I paraphrased as ‘tolerating such dissipation as Burns indulged in.’ 

Mr, J. Middleton Murry explains the passage differently: 


But I think I should paraphrase it rather thus: ‘It is true that in putting up with the 
second-best (or with what is. beneath the level of the imagined) there is no greatness, 
no dignity.’ But then (it seems to me) in the next sentence: ‘that in the most abstracted 
Pleasure there is no lasting happiness’ Keats is putting the antithesis — ‘pro-ing and 
con-ing’ as he called it. And what he is saying amounts to this. ‘In the matter of 
love it is a poor thing to put up with less than the ideal, yet in purely imagined 
satisfaction there is no lasting happiness: one must have the real experience.’ [...] 
But the real crux is ‘out of suffrance’. I feel that it means more or less what I say 
it means: but I have no confidence whatever in the interpretation — for ‘out of’ might 
mean’ ‘apart from’, as well as ‘in consequence of’. But though I have no confidence in 
my own explanation, I am not really convinced by yours.” 


But surely, Keats is contrasting an absolute, unrestrained or ‘Southern’ 
idea of love and happiness with a utilitarian, prudential or ‘Scottish’ 
conception. The pro-and-conning is between the pursuit of happiness 


1 The Letters of John Keats. Selected Passages. Edited with Notes by H. W. Hauser- 
mann. Bern: A. Francke AG., 1949, p. 59. 


2 From a letter dated February 14, 1949, 
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regardless of consequences and a way of life in obedience to laws imposed 
by other men. 

In this debate, which is really Keats's way of comparing himself to 
Burns who, he thought, had had to struggle with the same difficulties, he 
makes two concessions to the moralist. First, he admits that ‘out of 
suffrance there is no greatness, no dignity’. If we take ‘suffrance’ to 
mean ‘acquiescence, indulgence’, as I think we must, the sentence can be 
paraphrased thus: ‘He is lacking in greatness and dignity who has recourse 
to vulgarity in an effort to free his imagination from the burden of reality’. 
The same condemnation of ‘vulgarism’ as a release of the imagination 
from strain may be found in lines 18-27 of the Second Ode to Fanny 
(“What can I do to drive away’): 


How shall I do 

To get anew 

Those moulted feathers, and so mount once more 
Above, above 

The reach of fluttering Love, 

And make him cower lowly while I soar? 
Shall I gulp wine? No, that is vulgarism, 

A heresy and schism, 

Foisted into the canon law of love; — 

No, — wine is only sweet to happy men. 


Secondly, Keats admits that ‘in the most abstracted Pleasure there is no 
lasting happiness. He thus contradicts the ‘Pleasure Thermometer’ with 
its gradual scale from sensuous enjoyment to ‘fellowship with essence’ and 
to pure happiness in love. The contradiction reflects that general difference 
between the letters and the poems which Bradley illustrates by Keats’s 
treatment of the idea of death. In the letters ‘he usually writes of death 
as an obvious evil [...] In his poetry, on the other hand [...] death has 
become pure good, a friend, almost a Saviour.’* Similarly, the ‘Pleasure 
Thermometer’ passage in Endymion I, 777 et seq. describes a state of pure 
happiness when we ‘shine Full alchemiz’d, and free of space’, whereas in 
the letter to Tom as elsewhere Keats considers such happiness unattainable. 

Mr. Middleton Murry agrees with this interpretation, but he paraphrases: 
‘yet in purely imagined satisfaction there is no lasting happiness: one must 
have the real experience.’ But surely, Keats is not placing the real above 
the ideal. What he means is that in spite of certain disappointment we 
will ‘go mad after things which are not attainable.’ And he evidently 
approves of the impulse: ‘yet who would not like to discover over again 
that Cleopatra was a Gipsy, Helen a Rogue and Ruth a deep one?’ 

Keats clearly inclines to the ‘Southern’ attitude but unwillingly adopts 
the ‘Scottish’ point of view because ‘the present state of society demands 
this.’ The revolt against strict ethics implied in the passage about Burns 
might have alarmed Tom. Keats, characteristically, wishes to spare him 


3 ‘Keats and “Philosophy”’, in A Miscellany, Macmillan, 1929, p. 205. 
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any doubts on this point. He assures his brother that, whatever he may 
think about the morality of the Kirk, he had no intention of acting 
against it. 


II 


The second sentence in Keats’s letter to Shelley of 16th August 1820 
contains two difficulties of interpretation: 


If I do not take advantage of your invitation it will be prevented by a circumstance 
I have very much at heart to prophesy. 


First, did Keats accept Shelley’s invitation or not? Mr. Middleton 
Murry agrees that Keats did in fact accept it. The clearest evidence is the 
concluding sentence: ‘In the hope of soon seeing you I remain...’ 

The other difficulty is this: What did Keats mean by the ‘circumstance 
I have very much at heart to prophesy’ ?.. Mr. Murry has now convinced 
me that I was wrong when I wrote,in my Note: ‘The circumstance which 
alone could prevent him from accepting Shelley's invitation to Pisa would 
be his recovery; this would make the journey to Italy unnecessary.’ 

I gratefully adopt Mr. Murry’s interpretation which explains satisfactorily 
the crux of the sentence, namely the unusual phrase, ‘I have very much at 
heart.’ This phrase has nothing to do with the French idiom, ‘avoir a 
coeur quelque chose’, that is, ‘y prendre un vif intérét.’ The meaning of 
the English phrase is more passive, something like ‘I am deeply concerned 
or affected by’, which evidently gives to the whole sentence a pessimistic 
tone. The passage must therefore be construed thus: ‘... prevented by 
a circumstance to prophesy which affects me deeply.’ It is clear that 
Keats can have been alluding only to his death; the context and the 
biographical situation allow of no other interpretation if one has once 
accepted this meaning of the phrase, ‘I have very much at heart.’ 


Geneva. H. W. HausERMANN. 


A Few Sidelights on Appended Questions’ 


In his article on ‘Alternative Repeated Questions’ (E. St. XXV, 2) Mr. 
P. A. Erades made an ingenious case for new syntactical developments 
not yet signalised by writers on English grammar. 

I had made a note of the interesting sentence (interesting in more respects 
than one) quoted in this article, from R. Macaulay's Orphan Island (1924) 
when this novel was first published in the Tauchnitz Edition: 


1. Matilda had the laugh of the bees after all. Or did she? I'm not so sure. 
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The meaning of the question introduced by ‘or’ must be: ‘Now, let me 
consider the matter carefully: am I really entitled to say as much?’ For 
want of a better name I propose to call this construction introduced by 
‘or’, a hesitational question. Mr. Erades in my opinion errone- 
ously groups it with the alternative appended questions of 
the type: 


2. After all, we are married. Or aren't we? 


There is, I think, a similarity in form only between the two constructions. 
Mr. Erades brackets the hesitational question with its preceding statement, 
taking both independent sentences as a syntactical unit, although he is 
well aware that the ‘independent question’ is ‘separated from the main 
statement by a clearly marked pause.’ The genuine alternative appended 
question is an alternative question in disguise, so that he is justified in 
taking this as a unit. The pause in this case is not so clearly marked as 
with the hesitational question, it is a pause in form only. 

In the alternative question proper the two parts are grouped 
closely together: 


3. Well, hang it, is she or isn’t she? 


There is, however, another and more important reason for this erroneous 
grouping of the hesitational question. For Mr. Erades there is no 
difference between the two respective conjunctions ‘or’. In the case of 
genuine alternative appended questions (as with alternative questions 
proper: 2 and 3) we do have to do with the particle ‘co-ordinating two 
clauses between which there is an alternative’, whereas in the hesitational 
question — and this is where I think the really new syntactical development 
comes in — we have a fundamentally different introductory particle, 
carrying a strongly.emphatic implication, which might be called hesitational 
‘or’. This is perhaps connected with French ‘or’ = ‘now’ (sc.: consider 
the matter carefully, before committing yourself!). It might well prove 
another case of continuity, for it is duly listed in the O.E.D., although 
termed ‘rare’ and ‘obsolete’ (sub ‘or’ 2 adv.; 1413, 1450)?. 

This explanation is at any rate apt to cover all the examples 15-23, 
dealt with in Mr. Erades’ article. The hesitational question invariably 
makes use of this particular ‘or’. Mr, Erades gives only two examples 
of this construction in its plain, uncomplicated form, for which he is 
indebted to Prof. Zandvoort, the one from R. Macaulay (1), and another 
from D. Sayers. I came across a third British example recently: 


4, ... that New England which was Thoreau’s and Emerson’s and the Autocrat's 

- and is now, it seems, a mere north-easterly section of the United States. Or 

is if? At our distance it is hard to know (Times Literary Supplement, 
22.11.1947, 602). 


1 A different etymology of ‘or’ is hazarded further down; see foot-note 2. 
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The hesitational (appended) question may well be American in origin, 
since many old constructions were preserved there in spoken English 
before re-emerging in writing in our own days, and being re-introduced 
into England by modern British authors with a flair for linguistic matters, 
such as R. Macaulay and D. Sayers. But now that the Times uses it, 
this construction may be said to have come to stay, offering perhaps another 
example of how that ‘dreadful American’ is insinuating itself into the best 
circles and cropping up in unexpected places. 

There has also developed a complex kind of hesitational 
question recently, seven examples of which are adduced by Mr. Erades, 
all but one occurring in the same book (Waugh, Vile Bodies), of the type: 


5. Anyway, we aren’t engaged any more, are we — or are we? 


This complex type has been called by Mr. Erades ‘alternative repeated 
question’, but it is built on the pattern of the plain hesitational question, 
which is in this case merely tagged on to a confirmative question. Instead 
of the full stop which precedes the hesitational question at the end of the 
statement, we have here a dash or dots at the end of the confirmative 
question. 

It should not surprise us to find the hesitational question in purely 
American texts. I came across an example in the review of an ‘Unofficial 
Observer's’ book entitled Our Lords and Masters, done by Dorothy 
Thompson for the Saturday Review of Literature, New York, 26.10.1935. 
The book in question purported to interpret the world situation of the 
hour and at times so enraged the reviewer, that she twice threw the 
‘Unofficial Observer’ out of the window ‘in the effigy of his book’. Before 
doing this, she twice made use of alternative questions. When the futile 
author on one page intimated that Great Britain was ‘on the skids’ and 
on another that she had the United States ‘in the hollow of her hand’, 
D. Thompson impatiently concluded: ‘So she isn’t on the skids... Well, 
hang it, is she or isn't she?’(3) And when next she read: ‘Communism 
represents a Westernizing influence’ she exclaimed: 


6. Well, does it or doesn’t it? 


and out went the book. Having retrieved it later, she was again enraged 
at the author's telling her that Hitler wasn’t an imperialist. ‘Nazism is in 
fact anti-imperialistic’ she read on one page, but on another: ‘To conquer 
if necessary new lands... the Aryans must have a powerful military force’. 
Now D. Thompson wound up with: 


7. So they are? imperialistic, or are they? 


But is this really a hesitational question? Does it express doubt on the 
part of the speaker, as it invariably does in the other examples? (Besides, 


2 Italicized by D, Thompson. 
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there is here no clearly marked pause, judging by the punctuation.) Had 
there been any further doubt in the reviewer's mind, she would certainly 
have used another alternative question. Her meaning can only be: Most 
certainly (to all intents and purposes) they are imperialistic! (they are 
nothing if not imperialistic, etc.) 

So this is a hesitational question in form only: the question introduced 
by ‘or’ is rather of the nature of a confirmative, or better conclusive 
tag of a very decided character, and might well be of quite a different origin 
from ‘or’ = ‘now’. (See footnote 3.) 

The construction just mentioned with its conclusive tag seems almost on 
a par with Mr. Erades’ alternative exclamatory questions of 
the type: 


8. She is a blonde an’ can she wear clothes or can she?3 
9. Does that dame get excited or does she? 


He has encountered eight examples of this construction in one and the 
same book by Mr. Cheyney (plus a ninth in another book of the same 
author). In both types we have in fact not an appended question but an 
exclamatory tag. Mr. Erades admits that the interrogative sentence has a 
‘decidedly exclamatory character’, and that the ‘exclamatory nature of the 
question is intensified’ (sc. by the conclusive tag). Mr. Erades is quite 
right in suspecting U. S. origin. U. S. slang does make use of such 
strongly emphatic exclamatory questions of the type: 


10. Boy, was I surprised? = can you imagine how surprised I was? (German 
influence ? W. Saroyan, Little Children; Albatross Ed., 189). 


Mr. Erades is uncertain if this construction (8, 9,) is just the private 
mannerism of an individual author, or whether it ‘reflects a regular syntactic 
feature of modern English’. He concludes his article by saying that it 
will be interesting to watch for the cropping up of the construction in 
subsequent books by other writers. — It is with some diffidence that I 
suggest the following example which I came across recently in a letter to 
the Editor, sent to the New York Herald Tribine, European Ed. 23.7.1948,4. 
A woman correspondent had ostensibly been complaining in a previous 
letter about the racy type of language used in the paper. Upon this our 
correspondent came forward with the following indignant ‘comeback’: 


11. What has Mrs. or Miss T. got to beef about Mailbag, July 18? Is there 
anything basically outrageous about an American newspaper using the 
American language, or is there? American slang in print has the advantage 
of conveying a flavor of the stimulating tang of the American accent. 


8 This construction certainly has a foreign tang, so that it would not be so much out 
of the way to suspect foreign origin in the case of ‘or’, too, which might be a misinter- 
pretation of some vulgar interjection (cf. law! = lord!), such as ‘aw ! = oh!: Can 
she wear clothes! oh, can she! There may be a contamination of the two kinds of ‘or’: 
the introductory particle (= ‘now’), and the interjection. 


E. S. XXXI. 1950. : 12 
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But this is after all not an exclamation in the guise of a question, as are 
the nine examples from Mr. Cheyney’s books, rather a genuine question, 
although of a strongly sarcastic nature, and the construction introduced by 
‘or’ just an added intensifying interrogatory tag; ‘or’ may be quite in 
character with the particle ‘or’ = ‘now’. 

To sum up. We have encountered the following constructions 


introduced by ‘or’: 


I. Questions: 
a) plain hesitational questions, expressing doubt: 1, 4. 
b) complex hesitational questions (‘alternative repeated question’ of 
Mr. Erades): 5. 
c) alternative questions: 3, 6. 
d) alternative appended questions: 2. 


Il. Tags (merely intensifying the preceding statement or question): 
a) conclusive tag: 7 (after a strongly emphatic conclusive statement). 
b) exclamatory tag: 8, 9 (after a strongly emphatic exclamatory 
statement with ‘inverted’ word-order). 
c) interrogatory tag: 11. 


Having for so many years been out of touch with books and periodicals 
I offer the above suggestions for what they are worth; they may be super- 
fluous or futile in the light of recent research. 


Jena. Gustav KIRCHNER. 


Postscript. The interpretation of the various types of appended 
questions and the nomenclature suggested in my paper were chiefly founded 
on form. Professor Kirchner’s distinctions are largely based on meaning. 
Naturally his classification does not run parallel to mine, but his 
complementary treatment seems a useful contribution to the right under- 
standing of the constructions in question and is quite acceptable to me. 

I cannot, however, accept the survival in Modern English of a 15th 
century or in the French sense. What Professor Kirchner terms 
‘hesitational questions’ also occur in Dutch and are introduced by of, a 
word which is the exact counterpart of English or and has no etymological 
connection with French or. I have no authentic quotations at the moment, 
but the Dutch equivalents of my examples 13 and 15 would be something 
like this: 


13. Die stekelige cactus-dingen hielden niet van te veel vocht. Of toch wel? 
15. En toen, toen Noakes het venster opende, kon Sellon wel zelf naar binnen 
geklommen zijn. Of misschien toch eigenlijk niet ? 


German, I think, would also use oder in such cases: oder doch schon? 
oder doch nicht? The whole construction seems to me genuinely 
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Germanic in character. The hesitational or dubitative meaning of the 
question, to my mind, does not exclude an alternative sense of the 
introductory conjunction. 

With respect to the dating and social status of the construction the 
following quotation from Nicholas Blake, A Question of Proof, p. 22 (Pan 
Books) may be found of interest. The reference is to a dispute in the 
Common Room of a Public School as to whether a competitor in a race 
overtook his rival in the straight or in the bend of the race course. 


‘Jove, we'll not see a race like that 440 (scil. yards) for a good few days to 
come — eh, Evans?’ 

‘No; it was certainly a race and all.’ 

Wrench lit a cigarette. “The way Stevens caught him up on the last bend! 
A jolly good effort.’ 

“Why, old man, he caught him in the straight, surely,’ protested Gadsby. 

‘Yes, I know. But he was coming up on the bend fast, wasn’t he? Or 
wasn't he?’ Wrench was grievously addicted to obsolete society slang. 


The first edition of this book is stated to have appeared in ... 1935. 


Haarlem. P. A, ERaADEs. 


International Conference. An International Conference of University 
Professors of English, proposed by the Editors of English Studies together 
with contributors in Czecho-Slovakia, France, Italy, and the U.S.A., and 
organized by a Committee under the Chairmanship of Professor C. L. 
Wrenn, was held in Magdalen College, Oxford, on August 25th—30th. 
The Conference, which had the active support of the British Council, was 
attended by about 140 delegates from some 25 different countries. Papers 
and discussions covered almost the whole field of the study of English 
language and literature, as well as the teaching of English in Universities. 
Among those who addressed the Conference were Miss Helen Darbishire, 
Sir Frank Stenton, and Professor Gilbert Murray. 

It is hoped to hold the next Conference at Paris in the summer of 1953. 
To ensure continuity a Consultative Committee has been set up, with 
Professor C. L. Wrenn (Oxford) as Chairman, and Professor R. W. 
Zandvoort (Groningen) as Secretary. 


University Appointments. Professor Frank Behre, who in 1946 succeeded 
Professor Arvid Gabrielson in the chair of English at Stockholm, later, on 
the death of Professor G. Stern, accepted an invitation to Gothenburg, where 
he is now Professor of English Language and Literature. In his place Dr. 
M. T. Léfvenberg was appointed to the Stockholm chair. — The chair of 
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English at Uppsala is now held by Professor Erik Tengstrand, while S. B. 
Liljegren (who will retire soon) accepted the newly created chair of English 
Language and Literature instead of his old chair of English Language. 

Dr. Knud Schibsbye has recently been appointed Professor of English in 
the University of Copenhagen. 

In Switzerland, Professor Max Wildi has exchanged the chair of English 
at the Handelshochschule at St. Gallen for that at the Technische Hochschule 
at Ziirich. He has been succeeded at St. Gallen by Professor Rudolf Stamm, 
of the University of Basel. 

At Leiden, Dr. A. A. Prins has been appointed to the chair of English 
instituted by the Leids Universiteitsfonds. 


Dr. Willem van Doorn}. We regret to announce the death of Dr. Willem 
van Doorn, who in the twenties was a valued contributor to this journal. 
Especially his articles on contemporary English poetry were of outstanding 
importance. 


Reviews 


Some Causes of Verbal Obsolescence. By Dr. F. TH. VISSER. 
26 pp. Nijmegen—Ultrecht: Dekker & Wan de Vegt N.V. 1949. 


In choosing ‘Some causes of verbal obsolescence [in English]’ for the 
subject of this inaugural lecture, Professor Visser must have known that 
he picked up a popular and fascinating problem. Some sixty-five years 
ago it supplied the French lexicographer Arséne Darmesteter with a 
brilliant little essay on La Vie des Mots and already before him Whitney 
had broached the subject. But the most provocative book on the question 
certainly remains Gilliéron’s Généalogie des mots qui ont désigné Iabeille 
(1918), a book far-reaching in its implications. In spite of the total lack 
of any linguistic atlas on the field, Miss E. R. Williams courageously 
applied, not without success, Gilliéron’s principles to the English vocabulary 
in her recently published Conflict of Homonyms in English (1944), a study 
which no doubt had been suggested to her by Prof, Robert J. Menner’s ideas 
(cf. his article in Language 1936, pp. 229 ff.). 

Prof. Visser skilfully — though not always quite accurately — sums 
up the views of his forerunners, but he does something more. He stresses 
the fact that one of the main differences between Old English and the 
language of the Norman conquerors lay in the scarcity of compound words 
in French compared to their profuseness in Old English. In the course 
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of this lecture, Professor Visser manages to quote a number of examples 
which testify to the disappearance of many such compounds in the course of 
the Middle English period. Here is a point of view which deserves 
further and more detailed consideration. 

Prof. Visser's suggestive lecture is unfortunately marred by too many 
misprints and inaccuracies in French and German quotations as well as 
in the references, 


Paris. F. Mossé. 


Lhe Works of Edmund Spenser. A Variorum Edition. Edited 
by E. GrEENLAW, C. G. Oscoop, F. M. PapELForD and Ray 
HEFFNER. Spenser's Prose Works. XIII+570 pp. Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press. 1949. Price $8.00. 


The book under consideration is arranged on the same lines as the preceding 
volumes of the Variorum Edition of Spenser’s works, reviewed by me in 
this periodical, in June 1934, April 1937 and February 1943. Everything 
I said there in praise of the very tasteful get-up of the books and the sound 
scholarship and painstaking research evinced in the notes, commentaries, 
appendices etc. holds good for the present volume and I may therefore 
refer the reader to the above-mentioned numbers of English Studies. 
Besides, the edition has by now become so well known everywhere that it 
is hardly necessary to recommend it again. It has superseded all previous 
editions of Spenser and may truly be called one of the finest examples 
of American scholarship and enterprise in the field of Elizabethan literature. 
The special editor responsible for the Prose Works, Professor R. Gottfried, 
acknowledges his indebtedness to Professor Renwick’s annotated edition of 
Spenser's View of the State of Ireland (1934) as also to the late Professor 
Ray Heffner, who, assisted by Miss Dorothy E. Mason, gathered variants 
from eleven manuscripts of the View and transcribed a twelfth, the 
Ellesmere Ms. This latter has served as the basic text of this edition; 
the variant readings are given at the bottom of each page, and a useful 
map of Ireland has been added. The View is followed by the text of 
A Brief Note of Ireland, which has come down to us in a Ms. endorsed 
in a later hand as: ‘by Spencer’. Professor Renwick rejected the attribution, 
as did Judson, who considered it to be the joint work of several refugees, 
while others have regarded it as genuine. The editor, Professor Gottfried, 
defends the view that it is really Spenser's own work, and in my opinion 
his ingenious arguments carry conviction. 

The volume also prints what has been preserved of the Spenser-Harvey 
correspondence, and Axiochus, a dialogue attributed to Plato, Spenser's 
interesting free version of which came to the light in 1931 and was edited 
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by Professor Padelford, in 1934, a publication which I reviewed in this 
periodical, April 1937. A very full Bibliography and an extensive Index 
enhance the value of this admirable edition of Spenser’s Prose~-Works. 


Amsterdam. A. G. vAN KRANENDONK. 


SHAKESPEARE, Titus Andronicus. Ed. by J. Dover WILSON. 
Ixxii + 173 pp. Cambridge University Press, 1948. 10/6. 


It is of course with a good deal of diffidence that one ventures to find fault 
with any work of Professor Dover Wilson. But there are minor points in 
this book which seem to show that his critical eye or his ingenious attention 
to details have not been quite as wide-awake as usual. It is a strange 
oversight, surely, that ascribes to ‘Martius’, one of the hero’s sons (I. i. 341, 
355, 362), a series of cues obviously belonging to Marcus, the tribune, and 
brother of Titus. Is it not another mistake (but this has been committed 
by many, if not all, editors so far) to preserve, in the same scene, after line 
69, the stage-direction ‘two soldiers bearing a coffin’, whereas the text 
clearly points to several sons of Titus, whose bodies are now brought to 
repose in the tomb of the Andronici (84: “These that I bring’; 89: ‘Make 
way to lay them’; 94: ‘How many sons hast thou of mine in store’) — after 
all, the whole play being meant as a glorified ‘jeu de massacre’, it is quite 
appropriate to have, even at this early stage, if enough room and mutes are 
available, not just a poor single specimen, but a grand procession of funereal 
chests. Again, taking a question of metrics, is it safe to assert (p. 114) 
that in II. i. 89 


Better than he have worn Vulcan’s badge 


‘the line is short’? Cannot ‘worn’ — often spelt ‘woren’ in the sixteenth 
century — be a dissyllable? Or, turning to the larger if very obscure 
problem of possible sources for the Andronicus story, is it equitable to 
mention the tale in a Folger manuscript still ‘to be published’ (p. viii), 
without considering the suggestions of Fuller, Dibelius and others? And 
is it not a pity that the bibliography given pp. 100-101, which includes a 
number of books of general interest, should be less adequate and serviceable, 
for the purpose of a particular study of the play, than the list given in 1930 
by Sir Edmund Chambers ? 

In fact one must suppose that Professor Dover Wilson has been tempted 
to devote most of his vast erudition, most of his keen perceptive and 
reasoning powers, to the vexed issue of ‘authorship’. Indeed, his 
introduction is entitled ‘a study in literary detection’, and it certainly proves 
as absorbing and exciting as a subtle detective novel can be. The process 
is impossible to sum up in brief. I am not sure that the innumerable points 
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in the discussion here, and in the notes at the end, carry equal conviction; 
few, especially among foreign disciples, would be entitled or willing to 
oppose their impressions to those of such a practised student of styles as 
the present editor. Let us be content to record that, though firmly assured 
of some Peele basis for the play, he goes probably further than any one 
has done hitherto in his ascriptions to Shakespeare. ‘The more is the 
pity’, an average reader might say. But Professor Dover Wilson has a 
triumphant retort. Leaving mere detection for even bolder interpretation, 
and following up some hints already given by Mark van Doren in 1930, 
he has come to a persuasion that this portentous melodrama is not to be 
taken seriously, that Shakespeare in reality wanted to caricature the type 
of popular ultra-‘lamentable’ tragedy of Kyd, and that, for instance, when 
he accumulated three woeful deaths in the narrow compass of four lines 
(V. iii. 63-66), he was secretly laughing in his sleeve, and inviting us to do 
the same. What has generally been considered as a proof of the facile 
emotionalism, of the naivety of the younger Shakespeare, becomes, in this 
view of the matter, evidence of his early sense of humour. Surely a great 
advantage for his more uncompromising admirers. And yet some doubts 
will lurk in their souls. They cannot but wonder how it is that none of 
the contemporary spectators seems to have suspected there was something 
in this tempestuous wind, that even Ben Jonson, perspicacious critic as he 
was, could in 1614 put the Spanish Tragedy and Titus Andronicus in the 
same bag of things which the vulgar innocently, unsmilingly, swallowed, 
that even later, none of the adapters or stage-managers, as far as we know, 
ever guessed the true purport of these truculent atrocities — until perhaps 
that night at the Old Vic, in 1923, of which C. B. Young here tells us 
(p. Ixx), when the audience reacted to the aforesaid passage with the 
proper sort of convulsions. A conscious parody? — Would it were! 
So the verdict may be: ‘unproven’. But this novel exegesis is conducted 
with such debating skill, such lively gusto, that sceptics are sorry to demur 
at its conclusion, and that even they will cherish this book as one of the 
most piquant in the ‘New Cambridge’ series. 


St. Germain-en-Laye. A. Koszut. 


Apologie for Bartholmew Fayre. The Art of Jonson’s Comedies. 
By Frepa L. Townsenp. ix + 101 pp. New York: The Modern 
Language Association of America. London: Oxford University 
Press. 1947, 15s. 


‘This study opposes itself to the classical portrait of an Elizabethan 
playwright. Jonson, proponent of art and labor, is reconciled with Jonson, 
prodigal playwright, by taking new measure of his art.’ 
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The task which Miss Townsend has thus set herself is one with which 
modern readers will no doubt sympathize; whether, however, her measure 
is.so new as she will have it is a question which justifies some doubt. 
Considering the care she takes to show the wrong-headedness of previous 
critics to full advantage she gives little attention to their good qualities. 
Herford, for instance, comes in for sustained criticism; but his great services 
to Jonson scholarship go unrecorded, just as Miss Townsend's use of 
his and Simpson’s text goes unacknowledged. It is surprising also to note 
that a work like O. J. Campbell's Comicall Satyre (1938), which does 
not give us this classical portrait, is never mentioned, though her debt to 
it is confirmed by her text. 

Critically, the book is regrettably uneven. There is indeed much in 
it that deserved to be said, and is undoubtedly said well; but the reader 
is puzzled by many a non sequitur, and occasionally confronted with sheer 
carelessness. These are blemishes which it is clear the writer was quite 
capable of avoiding. Thus, that the presence of the fourth act ‘must negate 
any theory which sets forth Volpone as an example of Elizabethan 
classicism’ may quite possibly be true; but then we should like to be told 
first what is ‘Elizabethan classicism’: the objections of modern classicists 
are here beside the point. 

The best chapters in the book are the first two and the last, the former 
giving a competent, though not always unbiased survey of Jonsonian 
criticism, the latter attempting a critical integration of Jonson’s work. In 
between are found four chapters surveying all the plays individually. If 
Miss Townsend's premises be granted, these analyses, though not brilliant, 
are sound enough; but occasionally they will appeal more to the reader 
than to the spectator. Thus we suspect it would not at once be clear to 
an Epiccene audience that the play is compounded of three major elements, 
none of them subservient to a main action. Surely their main interest 
would go out to the title plot! Dissection of the text will not suffice; 
but the interest engendered in the audience is not easily susceptible of 
analysis. 

To the last chapter we may unreservedly apply what Jonson said of 
Cynthia’s Revels at the end of the Epilogue to that play. Well-balanced 
and well-reasoned, it discusses Jonson’s dramatic laws and methods ih a 
brilliantly suggestive way, showing that, in spite of all bias, Miss Townsend 
knows how to penetrate to what is essential. Her illustrations too, both 
from art and literature, are singularly felicitous. Even those who cannot 
assent that Bartholomew Fair represents the zenith of Jonson's art will find 
it difficult to meet her on her own ground. 

ft is to be regretted that the proportion of misprints is rather high; 
which, coupled with Miss Townsend's refusal to translate from the Italian, 
makes the interpretation of the quotation on p. 70 a tricky business. 


Groningen. Jou. GERRITSEN. 
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On the Composition of Paradise Lost. By ALLEN H. GiLBErt. 
Pp. x + 185. Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press. 1947. Price $3.50. 


Such works as Miss Crump’s The Growth of the Aeneid (1920) and 
Mrs J. W. Bennett’s The Evolution of ‘The Fairie Queene’ (1942) have 
established the principle, to which common sense gives ready assent, that 
a poet, especially an epic poet, may often in the course of composition 
revise his work not only in verbal details but in its plan. Thus material 
may be transplanted, deleted, or added to his work; and these changes 
usually remain hidden from the casual or uncritical reader, But the problem 
of how poets compose is always a challenge to human curiosity and 
ingenuity. This problem is posed in its Miltonic setting by Professor 
McColley’s Paradise Lost, An Account of its Growth and Major Origins, 
with a discussion of Milton’s use of Sources and Literary Patterns (1940): 


Should the five years of actual composition have fallen largely within the three eras of 
1652—53, 1655—58, and 1660—63, we may expect evidence of disjunctive composition 
within the poem. As all writers know too well, disjoined composition invites 
inconsistencies which the greatest care does not always locate. Handicapped by 
blindness, Milton would have found their detecting unusually difficult ... Our inquiry is 
now confronted with a problem untouched by Miltonic scholarship: Did the poet compose 
the books and sections of Paradise Lost in the order in which they appeared in his 
published version? ... Evidence suggests that the order of publication was not the order 
of composition. 


Professor Gilbert, who is a well-known Milton scholar — he has edited 
Milton's Ars Logica, and produced A Geographical Dictionary of Milton, 
as well as writing many articles on the poet — approaches the subject in two 
ways. The conclusion drawn from Milton’s plans for tragedies in the 
Cambridge Manuscript is that he took a play and made it into a heroic 
poem by adding extraneous material; the epic is at heart a tragedy’. 
This alteration in Milton’s plans recognised, departures from harmony 
between the parts of the text of Paradise Lost give hints as to the order 
of composition. 

The chapter on ‘The Outline of Paradise Lost’ uses the Arguments to 
prove the existence of an earlier state of the poem than the published text 
provides. The conclusion that parts of the Arguments are earlier than 
the final form of the poem itself is warrantable; but some of the inconsisten- 
cies which have been discovered could perhaps be explained differently. 
Professor Gilbert offers his ingenious solutions with discretion, however, 
and the reader is completely at liberty to form his own explanations. 

A very large number of discrepancies in the Miltonic text have been 
discovered in this work, and, in particular, the varying description of the 
flood, the Garden of Eden, the Genial Angel, and, of course, Satan, are 


1 As Edward Phillips pointed out. Cf. H. Darbishire, Early Lives of Milton, p. 72, and 
C. S. Lewis, A Preface to Paradise Lost, p. 134. 
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put under the microscope with good results. The character of Satan cannot 
be unified. Milton’s intentions demanded two harmonized ideas of Satan 
rather than one. The reason put forward for this is that the tempter of 
the garden derives from the embryo tragedy, while the Superior Fiend 
with his host of fallen supporters is an epic concept. 

The theory that the war in heaven was initially at the beginning of the 
epic is propounded; the corollary follows: 


Books I & IJ, on the other hand, not being mentioned in the drafts of tragedies, are 
probably of late planning and composition. 


This negative approach, that the material of the first two books does not 
appear in the drafts for tragedies, would not be enough to establish the 
point; but the use made of the Argument for Book One which begins as if 
describing the Serpent’s fall at length (this occupies lines 36-49 of the text 
of the poem) and continues: 


Which action past over, the Poem hasts into the midst of things 


is clever, as is the theory that Milton in his happiness over his success 
in altering the poem, wrote the unnecessary explanation of the Odyssey- 
like plunge in medias res. This suggestion reinforces the nineteenth- 
century view of Milton’s powers, which held that the first two books were 
the most ‘Miltonic’ part of Paradise Lost; the view of the 11th and 12th 
books will, however, alter. Instead of their seeming the result of an 
outworked Milton, they will now seem the result of his inexperience in 
writing in ‘Miltonic’ vein, and due to early planning and construction. 

Other sections which are extremely ingenious in their explanations are 
those dealing with Satan’s expectation of meeting some spirit (IV. 528-33) 
who does not, however, come into the poem at all, Satan’s metamorphoses 
into animals which he dislikes (IX. 163-167), and the inconsistencies of the 
Devils in Council (I. 752 - II. 505). Less satisfactory are the interpretations 
of Satan’s failing lustre (IV. 849-50, I. 94-97, VI. 394-97, VI. 690-92, 
IX. 483-88) and the varying descriptions of Hell (II. 596-60). Very minor 
criticisms are the lack of a bibliography and an unnecessary footnote 
(No. 10) on p. 166. 

The concluding section ‘Labor and Intent Study’ gives a view of some 
of the larger aspects of this type of study. The highest praise must be 
given to Professor Gilbert for his penetrating reading of Paradise Lost; 
in the main the conclusions he has drawn from the discrepancies which he 
has discovered are acceptable and add much to our understanding of 
Milton's methods of working out his vast conceptions. 


Edinburgh. A. NorMAN JEFFARES. 
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Faint Clews & Indirections. Manuscripts of Walt Whitman 
and His Family. Edited by CLARENCE GouHDEs and Roxio G., 


SILVER. x + 250 pp. 8°. Duke University Press, Durham, 
N.C. 1949. $ 5.00. 


American research on Walt Whitman's personality, his family and. the 
genesis of his poems has been enormously fruitful during recent years 
and the picture of the good gray poet that is now emerging from this 
activity is at the same time different from, and more distinct than, the 
one hitherto entertained by the enthusiasts of former generations and his 
critical rejectors. We now know that his muse did not start up in full 
panoply from his brain in 1855, but underwent a considerable period of, 
at times, painful experimental gestation and groping, that the raucous 
self-assertiveness of the first edition of Leaves of Grass really covered 
up a perturbed spirit very uncertain of itself, and that the healthy normality 
that Walt sang about with such apparent assurance, and which his early 
biographers naively applied to his own antecedents, was essentially a 
dream quite unlike the reality which gave it birth. Much of this new and 
revelatory information was divulged by Clifton Furness in 1942 in his review 
of Miss Winwar’s book on Whitman in volume XIII of American 
Literature, and the present publication practically completes the picture 
only sketched by Furness’s notes. The material is taken from the Trent 
Collection of Walt Whitman MSS now in the library of Duke University 
at Durham, N.C., a catalogue of which was issued by Ellen Frances 
Frey in 1945. Whitman's own notes, postal-cards and short letters here 
printed seem to be the whole of the Trent material in his hand and 
complete what has been published of this nature up to date. It is not 
of extreme importance, as the editors themselves confess, and merely 
supplements former publications by way of a final gleaning, offering 
besides a considerable, though miscellaneous, mass of minute data of 
biographical value covering mainly the Civil War and later period of Walt’s 
life, a handful of early fragments of parts of various poems from ‘Song of 
Myself’ and ‘A Song of the Broad-Axe’ to ‘Hands Round’, intended for 
the National Centennial Celebration of 1876. Like most of the fragmentary 
sketches of his poems already published, these pieces again show to what 
extent rhythm and thought were born together in his mind. the line or 
the fragment often breaking off not so much for want of an idea as for 
want of a proper continuation of the melody that was to carry the idea. 
This solicitude for the rhythmical body of his poetry remained characteristic 
of Whitman right down to the end, and a study of the genesis of his poems 
from this point of view, the ‘organic’ principle that he so much insisted 
upon, has still to be made. 

The family letters by his brother George, his mother, his sisters Mary and 
Hannah and brother-in-law Heyde, though only a selection, are far more 
interesting to the general student of Whitman and may fairly be called 
sensational. George's letters, to be sure, couched in a style distinctly 
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coloured by the journalese of the day, give a lively and heart-warming 
narrative of his experiences during the War, in which he enlisted very early 
and which carried him practically through all its phases from Washington to 
the Carolina Coast, to Tennessee and the Deep South, to the Wilderness in 
the final struggle for Richmond and even to the bitter privations of Libby 
Prison, from which he was finally released in ruined health. George the 
soldier was really the magnificent American of whom Walt was so justly 
proud, but the letters of the mother, to whom George wrote his reports, 
begin by giving the reader a slight shock because of the Boeotian spelling 
and complete lack of punctuation. But soon the portrait of a warm- 
hearted, clear-headed, decent-minded and withal humorous and motherly 
woman of the working-class emerges, and though the obvious poverty in 
which they all lived during the war years is painful enough, she was the 
centre of the family in her own right and Walt’s veneration for her is 
explained and justified. The story she has to tell, however, is one of 
squalor both on the material and the ethical plane. The eldest son, for 
many years subject to fits of lunacy, died in an asylum and was buried 
in the potter's field of Washington; the youngest son remained weak- 
minded all his life; the elder daughter Mary caused no trouble, but Hannah, 
the younger, was married to an artist in Wermont who complained 
incessantly of her sluttish house-keeping and improvidence, while shz 
replied with reports of his bad manners and worse temper, completing the 
picture of a cat-and-dog-life which, however, was not the worst of the 
worries Walt and his mother had to bear. For Andrew, another son, had 
married a good-for-nothing woman, had taken to drink and died of what 
seems to have been cancer of the throat, while the widow in after years 
set her children to begging in the streets and earned her own living as a 
prostitute. The good angel of the house seems to have been Martha, the 
wife of Walt’s favourite brother Jefferson, who eked out her husband’s 
small salary as a seamstress, besides caring for her two children, her 
mother-in-law and the dying Andrew. And the redeeming feature in 
this depressing, almost disgusting, world of the very undivine average is 
the surprisingly strong ‘adhesiveness’ of its members, the clannish loyalty 
that bound them together about their mother and turned an impenetrable 
wall not only against Andrew's widow but against Heyde too, and made 
his wife in spite of her obvious shortcomings the favourite child of the 
family. In the light of this new knowledge of his backgrounds the 
compensatory character of Walt’s poetry and the heroism of the man 
become more pronounced than ever, and every student of the poet will 
be grateful to the editors for their very painstaking transcriptions and 
extremely heipful notes. 


Basel. H. Liipexe. 
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Samuel Butler (1835—1902). By P. N. Bursanx. 113 pp. 
Cambridge University Press, 1948. Price 6/-. 


This essay, which won the Le Bas Prize at Cambridge in 1946, consists of 
three main chapters with four others on related topics. It is a clever piece 
of work, which sets out to replace the modern ‘debunking’ of Butler as ‘a 
weak unsuccessful personality’ by a more tolerant view that will explain 
his power as well as his weakness. According to Mr. Burbank’s arguments, 
the long struggle against his father and his father’s religious and moral 
attitudes turned Butler's values topsy-turvy. Hatred of poverty, the 
worship of money, luck, health and happiness, good ancestry and pleasant 
surroundings, were central to his mature thought in reaction against the 
parental insistence on Christian spirituality and moral responsibility. His 
determination to be himself — and not his father — at all costs made him 
test everything by its effect on himself; he lived in a series of exaggerated 
personal reactions which he could not always disguise with logic. He 
appropriated Handel and Italian scenery and the Lamarckian theory of 
evolution; he could not live under the shadow of other men’s personalities 
(hence he would own few books); he resented other men’s ideas and 
delighted to pick holes in them, to shock each new orthodoxy as it arose: 
There WILL BE NO comfortable and safe development of our social arrangements — 
I mean we shall not get infanticide, and the permission of suicide, nor cheap and easy 


divorce — till Jesus Christ's Ghost has been laid, and the best way to lay it is to be a 
Moderate Churchman. (Further Extracts from the Notebooks, p. 163.) 


Yet he was never at ease even in his perversity. As the author writes: 
‘Butler's life should be seen as a sharp and heroic resistance to a nearly 
mortal illness followed by a restoration to an inevitably low and never 
quite secure state of health.’ Never sure of himself or the world about him, 
he tried to make himself self-sufficient by making minimal demands on life; 
hence the frugality and monotony of his daily existence; hence too the 
eschewal of real beliefs that helped to make him so devastating a 
controversialist. He could be truly logical, casuistical, ironical, fanciful, 
commonsensical, nonsensical, because he was fundamentally less serious 
than his opponents, 

Mr. Furbank makes this point well, but does not seem fully to realise 
that this impish freedom prevents Butler, with the finest equipment for 
satire since Swift, from being in the last resort so great a satirist as the 
Dean. The saeva indignatio of Swift sprang from a bedrock of idealism 
too deep for description and often for conscious apprehension, but always 
there. Butler failed to construct a new set of values for those he discarded; 
hence his satire, for all its brilliance, is often but fountains in the sand. 

Except in the sustained irony of The z’air Haven, Butler's greatest 
success is in detail; he is the scorer of debating-points. He stimulates by 
the questions he asks, the jolts he gives to easy assumptions, by ‘his 
constant trying-out of the new combination, the application to one study 
of the stored-up detail from another’. 
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Mr. Burbank has illuminating things to say about Butler's attitudes and 
method, on his relations with Miss Savage and with members of his family. 
He is less successful in his treatment of Erewhon Revisited, and especially 
in the comparison with Morris's News from Nowhere, which he thinks 
‘has a feminine sprightliness of tone that would make it pass easily for 
the fancies of a suffragette in the provinces.’ (Did Cambridge suffragettes 
— doubtless before Mr. Burbank’s time, — differ greatly from those in the 
capital?) Mr. Burbank clearly knows little of Morris, and ignores that 
News from Nowhere was a jeu d’esprit written for uneducated readers 
as an antidote to Bellemy’s Looking Backward, with which it should be read. 
He has not studied the world of the ‘eighties, but he has studied Butler to 
good effect, and his ‘essay’ is well worth reading. 


London. G. BuLLouGH. 


Doubles in Literary Psychology. By RaLtpH Tymms, Lecturer 
in German in the University of Manchester. 126 pp. Cambridge: 
Bowes & Bowes, 1949, 12s. 6d. 


The main result of this study is that there are two opposite, yet not rigidly 
distinct, interpretations of the double: the realistic and the allegorical inter- 
pretation. In the first, the Doppelganger stands for the repressed or 
inhibited part of the split personality; in the second, it represents the evil 
elements in the soul, whereas the ordinary self embodies the good ones. 
Under emotional stress the normal balance is overturned, and the suppressed 
instincts are released, usually with fatal results for the whole personality. 

The author surveys the development of these two conceptions from their 
origin in later German romantic literature through their appearance in 
Grillparzer, Hawthorne, Poe, R. L. Stevenson, Maupassant, Dostoevsky, 
Wilde, Kipling, and others, down to Franz Werfel and Osbert Sitwell. 
The only important omission is that of W. B. Yeats. The author has no 
time in his rapid survey to go into the question: which are the personal 
conflicts expressed in the double by each of these writers? Both the 
biographical background and the relations of the Doppelganger theme to 
contemporary psychology are treated in a manner which is too sweeping 
to be really fruitful. 

It is true that ‘Freud's psycho-analysis, and the other varieties of modern 
psycho-therapy, to which an extensive popular literature pays lip-service, 
brought little novelty to the theme, with the exception of Georg Kaiser’s 
mannered dramas of man’s escape from himself’ (p. 107). Modern 
psychology has, however, contributed to our understanding of precisely 
such works as those in which the theme of the double occurs. As the 
author never looks at his subject from this angle, he may have written a 
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study in the ill-defined province of ‘literary psychology’, but he has 
contributed very little to the more arduous and more useful work which 
is still to be accomplished in the field of the psychological criticism of 
literature. 


Geneva. H. W. HausERMANN. 


The Anti-Slavery Agitation Against the Transvaal Republic 
1852-1868. By W. KisTNER. Groningen Thesis for the Doctorate 
in History. 1948. 72 mimeographed folio pages. 


By the Sand River Convention of 1852 England recognized the indepen- 
dence of the Transvaal, subject to certain conditions, one of them (Clause 
III) being that the Transvaal should prohibit slavery. The Convention 
reflects a temporary phase of retrocession in the chequered and vacillating 
British policy in South Africa: about 1852 England was doing her best to 
get rid of her commitments in the interior. When this policy was reversed, 
as in the late 1860’s under Lord Carnarvon, and it was again thought 
desirable to bring the interior under British control, Clause III came into 
prominence, for if it could be proved that it had been broken by the 
Transvaal, this would form a convenient pretext for the abrogation of the 
Sand River Convention. The question whether slavery in fact did 
continue to exist in the Boer republic therefore came to assume a major 
political importance, both in connection with Sir George Grey's abortive 
federation scheme in the late 1850’s and with the events which led up to 
the ill-fated first annexation of the Transvaal in 1877. It was also revived 
during the Outlander controversy which preceded the Boer War, but the 
latter falls outside the scope of Dr. Kistner’s book. 

The question is therefore of more than marginal importance. The task 
which Dr. Kistner has set himself is to examine whether Clause III of the 
Sand River Convention had in fact been broken by the Transvaal. This 
task he performs with admirable thoroughness and impartiality. Though his 
sympathies are obviously with the Boers, he carefully marshals the 
arguments on both sides. As far as the present reviewer can see, he has 
examined all the important relevant sources, such as they are. It should 
be remarked, however, that the source material is such that it is difficuit to 
extract more than circumstantial evidence from it: numerous cases concerning 
the enslavement and maltreatment of natives are on record, but it is 
impossible, at the present moment, to establish the real merits of most of 
them from the often meagre and possibly biassed evidence of the parties. 

It seems clear that the Transveal Government, which realized the political 
dangers of any infringement of Clause III, did its best to enforce its 
_ provisions. The question is whether it succeeded in doing so. It expressly 
prohibited slavery, but it legalized what was called the ‘apprenticeship’ of 
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native children, who were obtained either in its wars with the tribes or by 
barter. Children were sometimes handed over to the Boer farmers by 
their parents and sometimes by native chiefs. 

The Volksraad was obviously aware that the practice might give rise to 
criticism, and attempted to keep it within what was considered reasonable 
limits. Dr. Kistner adduces numerous instances of such attempts. But 
under the pioneer conditions which then prevailed in the Transvaal these 
attempts were bound to be largely ineffective, because the farmers were too 
far removed from the organs of Government to make intervention and 
control effective. The Boer farms could not be worked without native 
labour, and the demand for this labour could hardly be satisfied except by 
some form of compulsion. Indeed, Dr. Kistner cites many examples of 
this, one of the most convincing being a letter from Livingstone, in which 
the latter complains that a Boer commando has carried away some 200 
children from his schools. 

Whether one regards the ‘apprentice’ system as slavery is, of course, 
a matter of definition. But there is no denying that it was not a system 
of voluntary labour, and that the black man did not get a square deal. He 
does not even to-day in South Africa, or for that matter in any other part 
of the world where power is in the hands of white settlers. 

Another question is whether the system gave rise to cruelty or 
maltreatment. There is no doubt some truth in the Boer argument that 
the ‘apprenticed’ children were at least as well off as they would have been 
if they had remained with their tribe, for they were often orphans and the 
tribal rulers were barbarians. Such cruelty as there was seems to have been 
confined chiefly to the manner in which the ‘apprentices’ were obtained: 
campaigns against the native tribes sometimes degenerated into something 
like slave-hunting expeditions. The treatment of the ‘apprentices’, once 
they were placed on Boer farms, was probably as humane as one would 
expect from a people naturally kindly, but with a profound conviction of 
their own racial superiority. 

Neither side in the controversy had an unassailable case. The British 
complaints about the treatment of the natives were basically honest enough. 
They were inspired by the negrophile tradition which formed part of the 
*‘Non-Conformist Conscience’, and which was constantly kept before the 
public eye by the missionaries, notably Livingstone, who were on the whole 
an admirable body of humanitarian reformers, with no ulterior motives. 
But these sentiments were exploited by traders, gold-seekers, and politicians 
whose real motive was the desire to do away with the independence of the 
Boer republics. 

Dr. Kistner'’s book can be recommended, not only to students of South 
African history, but also to all who are interested in the relations between 
the white and coloured races. 


Copenhagen. C. A. BopELsEN. 
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Current Literature, 1949 
Il. Criticism and Biography 


As was stated in the last of these surveys (E.S., June 1950), the year 1949 
has a much more encouraging record to show in the field of criticism-and 
biography than in that of original creative literature, and many works of 
first-rate importance have appeared. The revival of interest in the writers 
of the nineteenth century and in the Victorian age in general, noted in the 
previous year, has continued, and generally speaking the attitude towards 
them has been more sympathetic than would have been the case a decade 
ago. Outstanding amongst what may be called “background books’ is 
Ideas and Beliefs of the Victorians (Sylvan Press, 21/—), a symposium of 
fifty broadcast talks given in the Third Programme of the B.B.C. during 
1948. None of them deals with literature as such, but the whole series 
gives a many-sided picture of the mental climate of the age which produced 
so numerous a company of great English writers in all fields; and as 1s 
only to be expected, there is constant reference to these writers and frequent 
quotation from their works. The scheme conceived by the B.B.C. was an 
ambitious one, and the field covered comprehensive, for it embraces politics, 
sociology, religion, art, economics, ethics, education, sex, science, philosophy 
and much else besides; and the speakers are all men and women eminent in 
their special spheres. Amongst so illustrious a company selection is apt to 
be invidious, but one may mention, by way of examples, G. M. Trevelyan, 
Basil Willey, Bertrand Russell, E. L. Woodward, J. Bronowski, Ronald 
Knox, Canon Raven, G. M. Young, Lord David Cecil, G. D. H. Cole and 
Lord Lindsay of Birker. When the talks were broadcast they were 
absorbingly interesting to listen to; they are even more interesting and 
informative to read. Closely reasoned yet clearly expressed, they bring to 
life a vital side of the Victorian age and illuminate much in its literature. 
The reader with this book on his shelves wili turn to it again and again, and 
always it will bring new light or set him off along a new train of thought. 

Following upon his Seventeenth Century Background and Eighteenth 
Century Background, Professor Basil Willey has produced Nineteenth 
Century Studies (Chatto & Windus, 15/—), described in his preface as 
‘a preliminary inquiry into the history of religious and moral ideas in the 
nineteenth century’. The title of the work is significant of the difference 
of approach from that adopted in his previous two volumes; instead of 
treating his subject on broad and general lines he has selected nine specific 
figures to study in some detail: Coleridge, Thomas Arnold, Matthew 
Arnold, Newman, Carlyle, Jeremy Bentham, John Stuart Mill, Auguste 
Comte and George Eliot. He hopes, he tells us, in a subsequent volume 
to carry the summary down to the end of the century. Equally significant 
is his selection of his figures; only one of them — Thomas Arnold — is to 
be found amongst Strachey’s Eminent Victorians, and even he is treated 
E. S. XXXI. 1950. 13 
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very differently here from in the earlier work. The fact is that where 
Strachey was interested in Victorians, Professor Willey is interested in 
Victorianism. In a sense his nine studies are independent of each other, 
yet when taken together they do form something of a pattern, indicating 
the main cross-currents of thought and feeling which were operative beneath 
the surface of nineteenth-century intellectual life. His book, therefore, 
gives us a very clear picture of what has sometimes been called ‘the 
Victorian dilemma’ — the conflict between heart and intellect, between 
progress and tradition, between material or scientific advancement and 
religious consciousness, between culture and anarchy, which produced that 
curious but typically nineteenth-century attitude of Liberal~Conservatism. 
This comes out perhaps most clearly in the two essays on George Eliot, in 
the present writer’s estimation the best of the whole collection; but it is to 
be seen to some extent in all. There is, of course, no need to say that 
Professor Willey writes in a careful, easy and graceful style, free from all 
ostentation or eccentricity, and that his work is characterised by scholarship 
without pedantry. 

To pass from the general to the more specific, Herbert Read’s essay on 
Coleridge as Critic (Faber & Faber, 6/—) is the printed text, somewhat 
expanded, of a lecture which he contributed to a symposium at the Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, in April, 1948. It will need to be read 
several times to get all out of it that its author has put in; and even then 
the reader will be left wondering. The chief point that Mr. Read makes 
is that Coleridge was one of the first to relate literary criticism to a wider 
field of philosophy, and that in his theories he approached nearer to certain 
schools of thought of the present day than did anyone else for almost the 
next hundred years. He discerns in Coleridge close affinities with the 
doctrines of Kierkegaard and the modern Existentialists. Where earlier 
criticism had been concerned almost solely with means (i.e. technique), 
he insisted that we must also take account of the ends. Aesthetic criticism 
divorced from moral criticism becomes sterile and meaningless. Such are 
Mr. Read's findings, based upon a close study of Coleridge’s own methods 
and his views upon the subject set forth in several papers of The Friend. 
In one sense the title of the book is a little misleading, for we are led to 
expect a more comprehensive treatment of Coleridge's critical methods. 
But the one aspect of the subject that is discussed opens up a wide field 
of study. 

The Essays of Elia will always have their devotees, and we may doubtless 
expect from time to time new works upon them and their author. Katharine 
Antony's The Lambs. A Study of Pre-Victorian England (Hammond & 
Co., 15/—) is a pleasantly written book, though again the title is apt to 
mislead. It is not a study of pre-Victorian England, save in a restricted 
sense; and it deals much more extensively with Mary than with Charles 
Lamb. But these minor criticisms apart, it forms a valuable addition to 
the literature centring around these two important figures of the early 
nineteenth century. Miss Antony reveals Mary as being more important 
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in the literary world of her day than has hitherto been supposed, and shows 
her too as having been something of a social figure amongst a small band 
of writers of the time. She also investigates in some detail the nature of 
Mary’s mental derangement and the possibility of its having been inherited. 
It may be added that there are a number of excellent illustrations and a 
good bibliography, which should prove valuable to the student of Lamb 
and his period. But for the devoted Elian even more interesting will be 
Reginald L. Hine’s Charles Lamb and His Hertfordshire (Dent, 18/—), in 
which the author, a member of the Lamb Society and a local historian of 
considerable standing, traces out all that he has been able to discover, as 
the result of prolonged research, about Lamb’s connexion with the county 
and the identity of many of the people and places mentioned in the essays. 
Here we meet the original Mrs. Battle and members of her family, we visit 
with the author the Meeting House which probably inspired the essay on 
‘A Quaker’s Meeting’, we spend some time at Mackery End, and for page 
after page we follow the lives and fortunes of the members of the Plumer 
family who once inhabited the manor of Blakesware. No brief summary 
can do anything like justice to the book. It is a scholarly work, beautifully 
produced and embellished with a wealth of illustrations. 

Cobbett’s Rural Rides is perhaps of primary interest from a political and 
sociological rather than a literary point of view, but its animated and vivid 
style has earned its writer at least a niche in the annals of English letters. 
It is therefore not out of place to record here the publication of a biographical 
study, William Cobbett, by W. Baring Pemberton (Pelican Books, 1/6), 
which condenses much information into a comparatively brief compass, and 
like most of the other books in this series is excellent value. 

Hesketh Pearson's Dickens; His Character, Comedy and Career 
(Methuen, 18/—) is an interesting and important contribution to Dickens 
studies. As his title implies, Mr. Pearson approaches his subject from 
the point of view of the biographer rather than that of the literary critic, 
and, as in his other studies (notably that of Oscar Wilde), biography 
implies not merely the story of the outward events of a person’s life but 
the re-creation and interpretation of his personality. So many earlier 
writers upon Dickens have discerned in him two characters: a public one 
(as a writer and lecturer) and a private one (as a husband and a family 
man), and they have found it difficult to reconcile the two. Mr. Pearson 
goes far towards effecting such a reconciliation. He is clearly an admirer 
of Dickens as a writer; he is equally clearly not without misgivings over his 
family relationships, but he does not allow either to colour his picture 
unduly. He steers a middle course, synthesising the two and producing a 
unity of impression from which emerges a credible and a not unlikeable 
portrait. Dickens was a humourist, a humanitarian, and above all an 
individualist, and the nineteenth century took him readily to its heart 
because in so many respects he was the symbol of what that age stood for. 
In his person and career was symbolised and exemplified the doctrine of 
laissez-faire and self-help, for he was the poor boy who, by sheer dint of 
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his own efforts, had got on, ascending by stages from the blacking factory 
to the mansion at Gadshill. By temperament he was an actor and as he 
dramatised his characters and his stories, to say nothing of English history 
in his Child’s History of England (which is really not history at all), so 
he dramatised himself. This is the impression one receives from reading 
Mr. Pearson’s book — the impression of a dynamic character, living a life 
of ceaseless activity, the centre of whatever circle he happened to be moving 
in for the time being, finally worn out by refusing to spare himself.’ 
If there is one defect in the work it is a tendency to trace rather too much 
in his novels to the emotional experiences of his own life and to suggest as 
undisputable fact what is after all only conjecture — as, for instance, that 
Little Nell of The Old Curiosity Shop was based upon his wife's sister 
Mary Hogarth, with whom, before her early death, he had had a love affair, 
and Bella Wilfer of Our Mutual Friend upon the young woman Ellen 
Ternan, who, it seems fairly clear,1 was for a while his mistress. But this, 
of course, does not affect the biographical matter or the interpretation of 
character. 

Interest in the Bronté family still continues, but much of the published 
work merely presents the old material in a new way. This is true of 
Lawrence and E. M. Hanson's The Four Brontés (O.U.P., 25/—), though 
to say this is not in any way to condemn or even censure the book, which 
has a long history behind it. The preliminary research was begun as long 
ago as 1931, and the manuscript was completed just at the beginning of the 
war; it was then stowed away in America for safety, subsequently revised, 
and now appears in amended form. In the meantime it had, in some ways, 
been anticipated by other biographies. Nevertheless it is of real value, 
for its great merit is that it studies the four Brontés as a group and attempts 
to examine their literary as well as their public relationships, and the effect 
of each one upon the others. The authors claim, not without some truth, 
that in the past one member of the family has been given undue prominence 
at the expense of the rest; their own object is to set them in perspective and 
establish a sense of proportion, at the same time providing, to use their 
own words, ‘a full and accurate one-volume life of the Brontés, using all 
the existing material’. Within these limits they have been eminently 
successful. Their book is balanced, well written, fully documented and 
adorned with a number of excellent illustrations. There are a few minor 
slips (for instance, the initials of the late Professor G. C. Moore-Smith are 
wrongly printed as C.C. in the bibliography), but these do not seriously 
affect the merits of the work. 

The year 1948 marked the centenary of the publication of Mary Barton, 
and to commemorate the occasion Messrs, Home & Van Thal have added 
to their English Novelists Series (6/— each) a study of Mrs. Gaskell by 


1 ie. from the evidence presented by Mr. Pearson, though descendants of Dickens have 
since denied it. It is accepted, however, by a subsequent writer, Jack Lindsay, in his 
book on Dickens which will be noticed in the survey of Criticism and Biography for 1950. 
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Yvonne ffrench. Like its companion volumes, it is brief and is concerned 
with a criticism and interpretation of her novels rather than with biographical 
material, though the biographical side is not altogether neglected. A good 
deal is packed into a small space, and if the criticism is of a general nature 
(none of the works is analysed minutely) it is none the less discerning. 
Sympathetic though she is to her subject, Miss ffrench does not claim_too 
much for her or wax unduly eulogistic. Indeed, if anything she is a little 
too guarded in her praise. She confesses that beside some of the other 
Victorian novelists Elizabeth Gaskell is not of great stature, yet, to quote 
her own words, ‘at her best her writing reflects virtues not easily found 
among those with even the greatest reputations. They embody her own 
remedy for the attainment of human happiness. Her prescription, by no 
means new, was to her mind simple and obvious, compounded from three 
basic elements. It contained Faith, Hope and Charity. To her as well. 
the greatest of these was Charity.’ 

On a larger scale is Vera Watson’s Mary Russell Mitford (Evans Bros., 
15/—), based very largely upon the diary of Miss Mitford (now in the 
British Museum) and supplemented by her correspondence, a large mass 
of which is to be found in the Public Library at Reading. Miss Watson 
has gone to great pains to leave no stone unturned and has been most 
assiduous in sifting and collating her material. Her style is at times a 
little over-studied and on the ponderous side, but her book contains much 
biographical material which was not previously known, and it throws 
incidental sidelights upon the literary and dramatic world of the early 
nineteenth century, in particular upon the bitter rivalry of Charles Kemble 
and W. C. Macready. Today Miss Mitford is remembered chiefly for 
one work, Our Village, but she was, as a matter of fact, quite a prolific 
writer, and if she never attained the publicity that fell to the lot of Mrs. 
Gaskell, she was just as interesting as a personality. Miss Watson 
reveals her as a courageous woman, working under great difficulties and 
often in the face of discouragement, to support not only herself but also a 
father who spent money faster than he got it (he managed to run through 
£20,000, which he won on the Irish Sweep, in a very short time) and 
never murmuring about her lot. A full study of her and her works has 
yet to appear, but meanwhile the present book is by far the fullest we have 
and is valuable on that account. It is, besides, excellently produced and 
well illustrated. 

Ruskin, for so long neglected rather than depreciated, is now well on 
the way to rehabilitation, though it is on the man rather than his writings 
that interest has centred. Derrick Leon’s Ruskin, the Great Victorian 
(Routledge & Kegan Paul, 30/—) is a voluminous and very detailed work 
of almost six hundred pages. It will probably remain for many years to 
come the standard biography of a writer who, if not the most eminent of the 
Victorians, was perhaps the most representative and in many ways the most 
typical. Cultured, many-sided, a combination of liberal and conservative, 
he was at once a traditionalist and a visionary. ‘Ruskin’s unfolding vision 
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of a new social structure was the most lasting and the most significant 
feature of his life,’ writes Mr. Leon; yet elsewhere he makes it clear that 
by instinct he was an aristocrat in the best and the highest sense of that 
word. That he has shortcomings and limitations Mr. Leon admits, nor 
does he deny that some of his theories were naive — indeed, he reveals him 
as an inspired and earnest enthusiast who, as he puts it, ‘thought with his 
heart’ rather than a great or profound thinker. But his motives were 
right; and if he strikes us when we read his works today as a little 
condescending we must realise that he was writing for a nineteenth-century, 
not a present-day public, who had not lost faith in the prophets. Mr. 
Leon’s book, in which he incorporates much new material gleaned from 
letters and hitherto unpublished documents, is written with care, precision 
and understanding by a young man who had already shown, in his studies 
of Proust and Tolstoy, that he had all the gifts needed in a biographer and 
critic. His untimely death, just before the present work went to press, 
deprived English literature of one who might have enriched it considerably 
had he been spared. 

Side by side with this it is interesting to read John Ruskin, by Peter 
Quennell (Collins, 15/—), which is written from a different point of view. 
Mr. Quennell is far less sympathetic and tolerant than Mr. Leon. While 
admiring Ruskin as a stylist he cannot really feel attracted to him as a person. 
He was, he feels, afflicted with 2 Messianic complex which produced in him 
an exaggerated sense of his own importance, a tendency towards pomposity, 
not a little vanity, and often an element of self-pity combined with a 
disregard of or contempt for other people. Perhaps Mr. Quennell and Mr. 
Leon are both right, in their own way and from their own points of view; 
but where the former looks at his subject from a present-day stand-point 
and adopts present-day values as a criterion, the latter judges him against 
the background and upon the values of his own age. It is for the reader to 
decide which is the more legitimate. 

Stevenson will always have his following, and his works, as well as 
the fascination of his life and personality, provide a rich and rewarding 
hunting-ground for the analyst of human nature. In Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Sein Verhdltnis zum Bésen (Schweizer Anglistische Arbeiten, 
Bd. XXI. Bern. A. Franke, Sw. Fr. 18) Alfred Michel writes a long ‘and 
specialised study in which he develops the thesis, first that Stevenson's 
works represent a protest against certain aspects of Victorianism, and 
secondly that underlying all his writings, from the earliest to the latest, 
is a preoccupation with the problem of evil as it is manifested in conduct, 
in character and in society. Tracing the origin of his interest in this 
question to his early Puritan upbringing, which implanted in him the 
conception of evil as a positive force in life, he proceeds to show how, 
in attempting to break away from this over-simplification of the human 
situation, he involved himself in an intellectual and moral struggle which, 
though it passed through many phases, was never really resolved even to 
the end of his life, though superficially it might appear to have been. How 
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this conflict, in its varying aspects, was reflected in his writings — his 
essays, his prayers, his poems and his critical works, as well as his novels 
— is the main theme of the book. Dr. Michel has done his work very 
thoroughly and has been at great pains to consult all the relevant published 
material; but if one may express a personal opinion he perhaps fails to 
give sufficient weight to the sense of frustration Stevenson must have 
experienced from many years of ill health against which he knew he was 
fighting a losing battle. It may be added that, as in all the other volumes 
in this series, there is a very full bibliography. 

Messrs. Methuen & Co have launched a new and promising venture in 
their American Men of Letters Series (15/— per volume), under the 
general-editorship of Joseph Wood Krutch, Mark Van Doren, Lionel 
Trilling and Margaret Marshall. The first two titles, which have already 
appeared, are Henry David Thoreau, by Joseph Wood Krutch, and Edwin 
Arlington Robinson, by Emery Neff. The general plan and method of 
treatment is the same in both: a biographical survey, blended at the 
appropriate points with critical assessment of the literary works as they 
fall into the biographical scheme, and then a final over-all evaluation in 
a concluding chapter. It is presumably the plan that the entire series is 
intended to follow. Of the two Professor Krutch’s is the more readable, 
for the author’s style has the more grace and ease; but then perhaps his 
subject was also the easier of the two to deal with. He presents Thoreau 
as a mixture of the mystic, the humanist and the anarchist. The keynote 
of his life and his work was simplicity. In a generation which was carried 
away by the idea of progress and almost worshipped the increase in 
material wealth and comfort brought about by mechanisation, Thoreau 
foresaw the difficulties and frustrations which the mechanisation of life 
was likely to produce. The greater part of Professor Krutch’s book is 
occupied with developing the picture along these lines and demonstrating 
how completely Thoreau is revealed in his works; but he also shows him 
in his relations with the other great figures of American literature of his 
day — writers like Emerson, the Alcotts, Channing, Hawthorne and Julia 
Ward Howe. 

Dr. Neff’s task has, in some respects, been a more difficult one, for 
Edwin Arlington Robinson is not so easily understood as Thoreau. Indeed 
the writer of this book expresses the opinion that, though he is now accepted 
as one of the major figures in the American world of letters, his real stature 
has yet to be realised and may not be apparent for some time to come. Dr. 
Neff traces out Robinson's struggle to achieve recognition and in doing 
so dispels the illusion that he was a retiring and modest person, who cared 
little for fame or public acclamation. Occasionally, perhaps, he is inclined 
to make rather excessive claims, as when he compares Robinson’s poem 
The Man Against the Sky with Tennyson’s In Memoriam, but on the whole 
the book would seem a just and balanced estimate, written with under- 
standing. And it is the first full-length story of him and his work to be 
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published in Britain. For this reason alone, apart from any other 
considerations, it is to be welcomed. 

The interest in the work of Virginia Woolf continues. Virginia Woolf, 
A Commentary, by Bernard Blackstone, Lecturer in English at University 
College, Swansea (Hogarth Press, 12/6) is a most helpful book. Taking 
the novels and stories of Mrs. Woolf one by one, in chronological order, 
the writer examines each, explains its technique and demonstrates the 
way in which Mrs. Woolf works out the central thesis or achieves the 
purpose she had set herself. But while each book is thus analysed 
separately Mr. Blackstone also sees a un!’y behind the whole body of 
Mrs. Woolf's works, for as he interprets them they are concerned with 
three vital problems: Love and Freedom, Marriage and Truth, and the 
World and Reality, each of which becomes the dominant problem at a 
particular period of life. Thus he states it in his introduction: 


In the two early novels it is the dilemma of reconciling a free spirit’s desire for 
independence with the longing for love and sympathy which is uppermost. In the novels 
of the middle period, Virginia Woolf presents us with situations in which various kinds 
of truth are examined in their relation to the compromises of married life. In the later books 
we see the vision of reality obscured by the claims of society and by the subterfuges which 
living in society entails. ... The early novels are about young people who are struggling 
for independence and need to think out their own attitudes to life. ... Mrs. Dalloway and 
To the Lighthouse are concerned with middle-aged people who in their various ways are 
experiencing the tension between family life and clear-sightedness. ... In The Waves, 
The Years and Between the Acts we are shown elderly people, or people who grow up 
to be elderly during the course of the novel, wistfully realising that through some early 
taint, some injustice of society, some spirit of hatred, their vision has been clouded. 


Mr. Blackstone’s work, full of understanding, appreciative without being 
adulatory, deserves careful study. It is one of the best and most penetrating 
commentaries upon Virginia Woolf that has yet appeared. 

(To be concluded) 


Sheffield. FREDERICK T. Woop. 


Points of Modern English Syntax 
XIV 
Discussion of the sentences quoted in Vol. XXXI, No. 4, August 1950 
38. The names usually given to the parts of a compound sentence are 
based on the functions of the elements in question. An attributive or 


adverbial clause, for instance, may be defined as a clause which in the 
compound sentence has a function analogous to that of an attributive or 
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adverbial adjunct in the simple sentence. But function and form are not 
always in accord. Thus the subordinate parts of 


Who only knows the country in summer, is no true country lover 
What he does, he does well 


are formally relative clauses, opening as they do with a relative pronoun, 
but their functions compel us to call them subject and object clause. 

The sentence upon which we invited comments is another illustration 
of this discrepancy between form and function. It is a rather unusual 
specimen of a by no means unusual type. In spite of the adverbial 
appearance of the sub-clause, we have to class it as a subject clause on 
account of its function. 

Correspondents have expressed some doubt as to the grammatical 
correctness of the sentence and suggested it is an anacoluthon, possibly 
due to a contamination. The correct form, they thought, would be That 
they are dead languages is no reason... or Although they are dead languages 
there is no reason... It may also be pointed out that the combination 
because... is no reason is a case of tautology. 

Dr. Wood wonders whether the sentence is not a deliberate piece of 
misconstruction on the part of the author, with something of ironic intent. 
“The speaker is a scientist, and the inability of the average scientist to 
use the English language accurately outside his own subject, has, for the 
past generation, been a by-word among those concerned with education; 
so much so that at the moment the science faculties have become seriously 
concerned about it and have decided that something will have ta be done.’ 
(tout comme chez nous, E.) 

I do not think it is necessary to assume ironic intent here, although the 
situation in which the sentence is used certainly does not preclude the 
possibility. The construction belongs definitely to conversational English, 
and the spoken language is apt to be somewhat hazy, slipshod, and a-logical. 
Mr. C. N. Andriessen of Overveen (Holland) quotes an exactly parallel 
case, where there can be no question of irony. 


Because I have a cold is no reason why your sister Helen should interrupt my work 
by offering me quinine. Hugh Walpole, Jeremy at Crale. 


But there is another side to the matter. As I had occasion to remark 
before, the aetiology of grammatical ‘mistakes’ is sometimes decidedly 
enlightening, and before we raise our hands in pious horror at a solecism 
it is always well to ask ourselves what may be at the back of it. An 
investigation of the kind will occasionally lead to the somewhat disconcerting 
discovery that our disapproval was based on our ignorance of the forces 
-at work in the subconscious mind of the speaker or writer. In the present 
instance reflection shows that the construction is not without its justification. 
Mr. Andriessen rightly remarks that a sentence in which a clause of reason 
qualifies a main clause containing a negation is apt to be ambiguous. 
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Because you have a day off you need not go to town may mean two 
entirely different things: 1. the fact that you have a day off is a reason for 
not going to town; 2. the fact that you have a day off is no reason why 
you should go to town. The situation will, no doubt, generally decide 
which of the two senses is meant, but without a knowledge of the situation 
or an adequate context there is nothing to show whether in the sentence 
quoted not negatives the necessity of going or the reason for going. Now 
the construction with is no reason, whatever exception may be rightly taken 
to it on logical or stylistic grounds, anyhow makes it clear that it is the 
second of the two alternative senses that is meant. Dutch, incidentally, 
obviates the difficulty by the use of an adverb: omdat je een vurije dag 
hebt, (daarom) hoef je nog niet naar de stad te gaan. 

39. It is usual to say that by-adjuncts in ‘passive’ sentences denote the 
agent of the activity: the door was opened by an old woman. In the 
opinion of the undersigned two objections can be raised against this state- 
ment. In the first place a ‘passive’ sentence never expresses an activity; 
in fact, the whole rationale of the construction is that it should not do 
that: it expresses an occurrence. Secondly, when the noun in the by- 
adjunct denotes a thing or abstract idea, this interpretation is somewhat 
strained, for it is generally not easy to think of an inanimate idea as an 
agent, unless in a metaphorical sense. It seems more natural to say that in 
the sentences quoted the by-adjuncts express cause. 

40. The point raised here is a rather subtle one, so it is not surprising 
that the answers received should reveal contradictory standpoints and that 
none of them should carry much conviction. Nor is the present writer 
sure that his own interpretation does justice to the facts. It is hence with 
some diffidence that he advances the following views, hoping that they 
may lead to reactions on the part of those readers who feel they can shed 
more or a different light on the matter. 

A number of verbs, chiefly those expressing volition, liking, or preference, 
can be construed with a noun or pronoun followed by a plain participle or 
by a group of to be with a participle. 


I want these letters (to be) posted as soon as possible. 
Would you like the window (to be) closed ?1 
Earl Winterton M. P. wants all boys (to be) taught boxing.1 


The difference strikes the undersigned as one of aspect. The man 
who says that he wants some letters to be posted, expresses his desire that 
they should be taken to the post. He will not feel easy until he has seen 
that somebody has left the house with them with the intention of posting 
them. The activity is mainly looked upon with reference to its beginning; 
the accent, so to say, falls on the initial stage of the action, and the aspect 
is consequently inchoative. The man who says that he wants some letters 
posted, on the other hand, expresses his anxiety that his epistles should 


1 Example supplied by Dr. F, T. Wood. 


a ale ees el ee ae “ee 
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as soon as possible be safely in the pillar-box, so that he may be sure they 
will reach their destination. He is not so much concerned with the question 
how they are to find their way to the pillar-box, still less with the beginning 
of the process; he is chiefly thinking of the final stage of it, of its result, 
and the aspect is consequently terminative. 

Similarly would you like the window to be closed? suggests something 
like: shall I get up and close the window? Here again the activity is chiefly 
considered with respect to its beginning in the future (inchoative aspect). 
When the plain participle is used, as in would you like the window closed? 
the activity is represented as completed in the future (terminative 
aspect). We may also compare would you like the window open? in which 
the adjective denotes a state, whereas the plain participle opened expresses 
the result of a completed action. 

When Earl Winterton says that he wants all boys to be taught boxing 
he is thinking of the ways and means by which this idea is to be put in 
practice, he is considering how to set about it (inchoative). When he says 
he wants all boys taught boxing he expresses his conviction that the ability 
to defend oneself is an excellent accomplishment and that he means to be 
the man to whose instrumentality the younger generation will eventually 
owe the skill (terminative). 

If this interpretation is right it explains the following quotations. 


Sally dear, your mother does not tell you because she wishes the whole thing buried 
and forgotten. De Morgan, Somehow Good, ch. 16, p. 165. 


(Mrs. Nightingale is naturally not interested in the psychological process 
of forgetting; she wants the result of the process: oblivion.) 


Mr. Osborne wished a tree cut down. Mrs. Gaskell, Wives and Daughters I, ch. 8. 


(Mr. O. was desirous to obtain a certain result; he was not concerned 
with the process or the technique of felling trees.) 


He wants the Arabs departed.2 Times Lit. Suppl., 23 Dec., 1920. 


(The subject does not want the Arabs to go, he wants them gone. 
How this devout wish is to be consummated, he does not and cannot 
specify in this form of sentence.) 


No, I don’t want Alan hurt — I want everyone in the world to be happy, happy — 
as I am. Galsworthy, Freelands, ch. 9. 


(The speaker is not thinking of the various ways in which it would be 
possible to hurt Alan; she only wishes him to be exempt from the results 
of possible injurious activities on the part of others.) 

The quotations upon which we have invited comment would, in accordance 


with the theory here set forth, have to be explained as follows. 


2 A rare instance of an intransitive participle used in this way; naturally of a mutative 
verb. 
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a. The Queen, displeased with the play, ordered it stopped.* 


The Queen is only represented as desirous of obtaining a certain result, 
not as interested in the means by which her desire was to be realized. But 
the activity of the stage-manager, when informed of the royal command 
and confronted with the problem how to stop a play that is in full swing 
on the stage, would be more properly and accurately described by He 
ordered the performance to be stopped, as it would suggest that certain 
steps had to be taken, certain machinery to be put in motion, etc. 


b. Yes, if was an old story, he said, and he wanted it told again by someone else. 


The subject does not want the pleasurable sensation of hearing the story 
told again (this would be expressed by wanted it to be told again), but is 
represented as anxious to recapture the pleasant feeling he had when the 
story had first been told to him. In other words, he wants the repetition 
of a result. We may compare the two reasons for which a child wants 
an often told bedtime-story to be repeated; for the sake of the telling of 
the tale (she wants it to be told again), or to experience again the exquisite 
relief of the happy ending (she wants it told again). 


c. I don’t know exactly what I want done. 


The speaker is dubious about the exact nature of what she wants to be 
accomplished; doubt about the actual course of action to be adopted or of 
the steps to be taken in order to obtain certain definite results she desired, 
would be expressed by what I want to be done. 

The theory outlined above has this to recommend it that it explains why 
verbs of causing, such as to get, to make, to have never take to be with 
a participle. 


I’m afraid I shan’t be able to get it done in time. 
He found it impossible to make himself understood. 
I shall have the house done up one of these days. 


The reason is evidently that in these cases the result of the activity is 
meant to be expressed, not the beginning. 

Dr. F. T. Wood's explanation of the difference between the two con- 
structions differs considerably from the one sketched above. According 
to him the plain participle suggests more urgency, more immediacy, and 
has a more active connotation that to be + participle. He wanted it told 
again means now and produces a mental picture of someone telling the 
story; he wanted it to be told again suggests some time and does not so 
vividly call up the picture of an agent. 


% Dr. Wood writes: ‘If this is not a misprint it is surely a very abnormal piece of 
English. I cannot conceive that any English person would write anything but ordered it 
to be stopped, though ordered it stopped might be acceptable American.’ We can vouch 
for the accuracy of the quotation. [Also for the Englishry of the author? Another book 
by C. W. Wallace was publishei at Lincoln, Nebraska. — Ed.] 
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XV 


41. a. He is a really sensible fellow. 
b. He is really a sensible fellow. 


c. He makes a somewhat foolish impression, but he really is a sensible fellow, 
Explain the place of really. 


42. The glass was going up when I came upstairs. The temperature in the porch was 
sixty. That's four degrees higher than last night. I should say to-morrow would be 
fine. Rose Macaulay, Crewe Train II, ch. 4.4., p. 91. 


Comment on the use of should and would. 


43 All day yesterday they were waiting for me and I wasn't able to do any good at all. 
Beresford, The Camberwell Miracle, ch. 10, p. 166. 


Can you think of any reason why the author should have written was 
not able to do any good and not could not do any good? 


44. A fortnight later, by excellent good fortune, the doctor gave one of his pleasant 
dinners to some five or six old cronies... R. L. Stevenson, The Strange Case of 
De. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, p. 34 (in the Chapter entitled Dr. Jekyll Was Quite At Ease). 


Is there any difference between some and about five or six old cronies? 
Answers and comments may be sent to: 


Haarlem (Holland), P. A. ERabEs. 
Frans Halsstraat 21. 


Brief Mention 


Kistler und Gesellschaft in England 1850-1900. Von Max 
Wu. (Sonderabdruck aus Individuum und Gemeinschaft, Fest- 
schrift zur Fiinfzigjahrfeier der Handelshochschule St. Gallen, 
1949.) Pp. 605-628. 


Englandkunde und Englische Literaturwissenschaft. Won Max 
Witpi. (Eidgenéssische Technische Hochschule, Kultur- und 
Staatswissenschaftliche Schriften, 69.) Pp. 5-23. Ziirich: Poly- 
graphische Verlag A.G. 1949. 


In Holland the study of English language and literature is represented in only three? 
of the six universities, and in none of the four technical, economic «nd agricultural 
hogescholen. In Switzerland, not only all the universities, but also the commercial and 
technical Hochschulen have chairs of English (as well as of other modern languages). That 
the incumbents of the latter do not confine their activities to language teaching appears 
from two papers which Professor Wildi has recently contributed, one to the Anniversary 
Volume of the Commercial Hochschule at St. Gallen, the other to the publications of 
the Technical Institute at Zirich. The former contains an interesting study of the 
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relation between the (literary) artist and society in the mid-Victorian and late-Victorian 
periods. In the latter, which contains the enlarged text of his inaugural lecture as 
Professor of English at the Zurich Institute, he deals with the question of England- 
kunde, the study of English civilisation in its broadest aspects. He points out the 
dangers besetting the student of this subject if he does not know how to free himself from 
national and other prejudices, and emphasizes that the only right approach is the scholarly 
and scientific one. He also warns against the over-estimation of Auslandskunde, as 
prevalent in between-war Germany; to the Anglist, Englandkunde should be an ancillary, 
not a main subject. ‘Auslandsforschung ist keine Universal-, sondern eine Hilfsdisziplin.’ 
— The notes contain a number of useful references to the literature of the subject. — Z. 


The Short Stories of John Galsworthy. By Dr. J. HENRY 
Suir. Pp. 159. Rotterdam: D. van Sijn & Zonen. 1949. [Diss. 
Ansterdam. | 


This rambling account of Galsworthy’s short stories begins with a chapter on the 
‘Origins of the Short Story’ which are dated about 4800 B.C. and ends with an appendix 
on ‘John Galsworthy as seen from the Vegetarian Standpoint’. Dr. Smit affirms that 
‘it is in his short stories that Galsworthy can be studied to the greatest advantage. In 
them we find his whole personality revealed and it is there that we can find the material 
to refute unfounded criticism’. He divides the stories into groups headed, ‘Characters and 
Portraits’, ‘Lyrical’, ‘Love and Passion’, ‘Social’, ‘Of Wartime’, and ‘After-dinner stories 
and anecdotes’. The author also tries to deal with certain aspects of Galsworthy’s 
craftsmanship as, for example, ‘Construction’, “The poetic element’, ‘Description and 
setting’, ‘Atmosphere’, ‘Humour’. Dr. Smit no doubt loves and admires his Galsworthy 
and has read much (H. E. Bates’ book on the short story, 1941, however, seems to have 
escaped him), but he does not give more than a very superficial analysis of Galsworthy’s 
art of short story writing. — H.W.H. 
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Harry Bailly and Godelief* 


In the present paper I proceed on the presumption that Chaucer's pilgrims 
are fictitious, that they owe their existence to the workings of a great poet's 
imagination, and that they have no reality apart from the poem in which 
they appear. Modern researches into the background of Chaucer's life and 
writings, however, have unearthed various persons of flesh and blood who 
can be connected, more or less plausibly, with specific pilgrims in the 
Canterbury Tales, and such connexions have actually been made, notably 
by my revered master, the late John Manly, in his Lowell Institute lectures 
of 1924 (later published under the title Some New Light on Chaucer). 
What of these connexions, and what bearing have they on our study of 
Chaucer’s art? It will be convenient to approach this problem by a look 
at the host, a pilgrim who almost certainly had a counterpart in real life. 

Chaucer gives the host special treatment in various ways which we need 
not go into here. For one thing, we are told his full name. This name, 
Harry Bailly, comes out in the course of the host’s quarrel with the cook; 
elsewhere he is called simply che host. Now the records of the time show 
that there was an innkeeper of Southwark named Henry %- «iy or Baillif. 
The records do not tell us the name of the inn he kept, ».t the inference 
that he was the innkeeper of the Tabard seems plausible enough, and is 
generally made. Manly concludes ‘that the Host of the Canterbury Tales 
was modeled upon’ [p. 83] the Henry Bailly that we know of from the 
historical records. 

Even if this conclusion were correct it would not follow that the two 
Harry Baillies are to be identified. A character in a story is one thing; this 
character’s counterpart in real life, something else again. The strictest of 
imitations does not reproduce the thing imitated. A copy always differs 
from its original. (These truisms Manly would of course agree with.) 
But evidence is wholly wanting that Chaucer's Harry Bailly had anything 
in common with the Harry Bailly of flesh and blood, other than name, 
habitat, and occupation, three features not without importance but 
essentially external. Chaucer's characterization of the host reads thus: 


A semely man our hoste was withalle 

For to han been a marshal in an halle. 

A large man he was, with eyen stepe, 

A fairer burgeys is ther noon in Chepe: 

Bold of his speche, and wys, and well ytaught, 
And of manhood him lakkede right naught. . 
Eek therto he was right a mery man, ... 


* Read at the annual meeting of the Modern Language Association of America, Stanford 
Univ., Calif., September, 1949. 
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Here the superlative quality which we find in all the pilgrims appears again, 
quite as one would expect, though the perfections of the host, as Chaucer 
is careful to tell us, befit not so much an innkeeper as a marshall. Such 
a host belongs to literature rather than to life, and in particular such a 
host belongs to the Canterbury Tales, where he fits well enough into the 
pattern of characterization regularly followed. 

Nevertheless one cannot deny the possibility that the Harry Bailly of 
actual life was himself just such a person, however unlikely this may seem. 
Have we any evidence of Chaucer’s intention in the matter? If he was 
intent on making a true portrait of a living model, if, as Edith Rickert puts 
it, he ‘had the habit of drawing his figures from the life’ (Chaucer’s World, 
p. 192), he would surely stick to the truth about his model so far as he 
could. Now as it happens we know that the Harry Bailly of flesh and 
blood had a wife named Christian. In the Canterbury Tales, however, 
the host calls his wife not Christian but Godelief. Manly points this out 
and adds: 


What are we to say? It is possible, but hardly probable, that Godelief was Latinized 
in the record as Christian or that the English Godelief was used as a sort of bye-form 
of Christian. It is possible, of course, that the Christian of 1380 had died and that Harry 
Bailly had taken another wife by the time Chaucer had the Canferbury Tales in hand. 
And finally it is of course possible that Christian was still living but that Chaucer — 
although he calls her husband by his right name — preferred, for reasons best known to 
himself, not to use the right name of the wife. [p. 81] 


Manly does not mention another possibility: that Chaucer, in giving to 
the host’s wife the name Godelief, intended to distinguish his Harry Bailly 
from the Harry Bailly of actual life. But even this does not exhaust 
the possibilities. It seems to me quite possible that Chaucer did not know 
the actual Harry Bailly except by name, or that at any rate he did not 
know him well enough to know what his wife’s name was. If so, the 
picture of the wedded pair, as well as the name of the wife, in the 
Canterbury Tales, becomes essentially fictitious or imaginative, not a 
reproduction of the actual innkeeper of Southwark and his wife. 

The passage in which the host’s wife is characterized has a special 
interest, not only for its own sake but also because it gives us a clue to 
Chaucer's choice of a name for the woman: 


Whan ended was my tale of Melibee, 

And of Prudence and hir benignitee, 

Our hoste seyde, as I am faithful man, 

And by the precious corpus Madrian, 

I hadde lever than a barel ale 

That Godelief my wyf had herd this tale ! 
For she nis nothing of swich patience 

As was this Melibeus wyf Prudence, 

By Goddes bones! whan I bete my knaves 
She bringth me forth the grete clobbed staves, 
And cryeth, slee the dogges everichon, 

And brek hem, bothe bak and every boon. 
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And if that any neighebor of myne 

Wol nat in chirche to my wyf enclyne, 

Or be so hardy to hir to trespace, 

Whan she comth hoom, she rampeth in my face, 
And cryeth, false coward, wrek thy wyf! 

By corpus bones! I wol have thy knyf, 
And thou shalt have my distaf and go spinne ! 
.Fro day to night right thus she wol beginne: 
Allas! she seith, that ever I was shape 

To wedde a milksop or a coward ape, 

That wol be overlad with every wight ! 

Thou darst nat stonden by thy wyves right! 
This is my lyf, butif that I wol fighte; 

And out at dore anoon I mote me dighte, 

Or elles I am but lost, but-if that I 

Be lyk a wilde leoun fool-hardy, 

I woot wel she wol do me slee som day 

Som neighebor, and thanne go my wey. 

For I am perilous with knyf in honde, 

Al be it that I dar nat hir withstonde, 

For she is big in armes, by my feith, 

That shal he finde that hir misdooth or seith. 
But lat us passe away fro this matere. 


The host is here presented as a hen-pecked husband, a figure of fun, a 
comic character of ancient vintage, perennially amusing. His wife likewise 
is a character of broad comedy or farce: domineering, muscular, formidable 
beyond words, highly irascible, easily affronted, always looking for trouble 
and making trouble for her unfortunate spouse. The name she bears, 
Godelief, that is, good and dear, is grotesquely at variance with her 
character, and thus adds to the comic or farcical effect. 

The host has more to say about his wife in the epilogue of the Merchant's 
Tale: 


But douteles, as trewe as any steel 

I have a wyf, though that she povre be; 
But of hir tonge a labbing shrewe is she, 
And yet she hath an heep of vyces mo; 
Therof no fors, lat alle swiche thinges go. 
But, wite ye what? in counseil be it seyd, 
Me reweth sore I am unto hir teyd. 

For, and I sholde rekenen every vyce 
Which that she hath, ywis, I were to nyce, 
And cause why? It sholde reported be 
And told to hir of somme of this meynee; 
Of whom, it nedeth nat for to declare, 

Sin wommen connen outen swich chaffare; 
And eek my wit suffyseth nat therto 

To tellen al; wherfor my tale is do. 


Here the host flatters himself that his wife is faithful to him, by way of 
contrast with the wife in the Merchant's Tale, who deceives her husband 
grossly. But fidelity seems to be the only virtue which the host’s wife 
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has. In this speech the host plays once again the part of the hen-pecked 
husband. He says he is afraid to make a clean breast of his domestic 
troubles, for fear some of the pilgrims might tell his wife about it and 
bring another domestic storm down on his devoted head. But he has 
another reason for not going on with his sad story. His wife has so 
many vices that he can never hope to do justice to the subject; it would take 
a wit far greater than his to carry through so gigantic a task. 

It will be seen that the host’s wife, even though she is not one of the 
pilgrims, is characterized at some length, and in the usual superlatives. 
Chaucer puts the characterization in the husband’s mouth, presumably 
for comic effect. The husband’s confidence that his wife is faithful to 
him, whatever her faults may be, is doubtless meant to be funny, coming 
as it does immediately after May has convinced January of her fidelity in 
spite of the evidence of his own eyes. Certainly the rest of the host's 
speech about his wife is there to make us laugh. To me it seems wholly 
unlikely that Chaucer is giving us a true portrait of the real wife of the 
actual Harry Bailly. The character of Godelief comes out of stock; every 
detail is conventional, and hoary with age. Godelief is a literary wife, 
not a wife of flesh and blood. And she is all the funnier for that. 

As with the wife, so with the husband, even though he has his name 
in common with an actual innkeeper of Southwark. The host at every 
turn shows himself to be a character of fiction. His salient characteristic 
in the frame story is impudence, or ‘rude speech and bold,’ as Chaucer calls 
it. Such impudence as his belongs to broad comedy, in which servants 
habitually insult their masters and the masters take it with the utmost 
meekness. No such impudence befits an innkeeper in real life. The 
successful host in a tavern is commonly respectful to everybody, and 
particularly so to his betters. But our host plays a comic part, almost 
from the beginning. He bullies the pilgrims into taking him for guide and 
master of ceremonies; he brooks no opposition; he makes a point of being 
rude; he is high-handed at every turn. All this is meant to be funny. 
There is no realism about it; it is remote from the actualities of everyday 
existence. 

One example must suffice. The franklin is much impressed by the 
Squire's Tale, and by the personality of the squire, and he says so. He 
cae goes on to speak of his own son, who has been a great disappointment 
o him: 


I have my sone snibbed, and yet shal, 
For he to vertu listeth nat entende; 

But for to pleye at dees, and to despende, 
And lese al that he hath, is Ais usage. 
And he hath lever talken with a page 
Than to comune with any gentil wight 
Ther he might lerne gentilesse aright. 


At this point the host interrupts the franklin with the utmost rudeness: 
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Straw for your gentilesse, quod our host; 
What, frankeleyn? pardee, sir, wel thou wost 
That eche of you mot tellen atte leste 

A tale or two, or breken his beheste. 

That knowe I wel, sir, quod the frankeleyn; 
I preye yow, haveth me nat in desdeyn 
Though to this man I speke a word or two. 
Telle on thy tale withouten wordes mo. 
Gladly, sir host, quod he, I wol obeye 

Unto your wil; now herkneth what I seye. 

I wol yow nat contrarien in no wyse 

As fer as that my wittes wol suffyse; 

I prey to god that it may plesen yow, 

Than woot I wel that it is good ynow. 


In actual life, and most assuredly in fourteenth-century England, no 
innkeeper would have dreamt of behaving in this way towards a gentleman, 
and if he did so behave the gentleman would not have put up with it. 
But in literature, and on the stage, the normal relationships of life may 
be, and often are, turned topsy-turvy for humorous purposes. The technic 
here used is that of broad comedy, with a deliberate and complete disregard 
for the realities of life. 

The device which makes it possible for the host to behave as he does 
is explained in detail in the general prologue. Chaucer’s account is 
humorous from start to finish, the host telling the pilgrims what to do and 
the pilgrims obeying his orders in comic reversal of the customary relation- 
ship between an innkeeper and his guests. The host begins by using a 
little flattery before bringing forward his proposal: 


Now, lordinges, trewely, 
Ye been to me right welcome hertely: 
For by my trouthe, if that I shal nat lye, 
I ne saugh this yeer so mery a companye 
At ones in this herberwe as is now. 
Fayn wolde I doon yow mirthe, wiste I how. 


Having opened the way by these words, he makes his proposal, presenting 
it as an inspiration which has just‘come to him: 


And of a mirthe I am right now bithought, 
To doon yow ese, and it shall coste noght. 
Ye goon to Caunterbury; god yow spede, 
The blisful martir quyte yow your mede, 
And wel I woot, as ye goon by the weye, 
Ye shapen yow to talen and to pleye; 

For trewely, confort ne mirthe is noon 

To ryde by the weye doumb as a stoon; 
And therfore wol I maken yow disport, 

As I seyde erst, and doon yow som confort. 


This is the proposal. It will be noted that the host does not say what his 
scheme is. He merely assures the pilgrims that it will give them pleasure. 
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And now he asks them to take a vote on it: 


And if yow lyketh alle, by oon assent, 

Now for to stonden at my jugement, 

And for to werken as I shal yow seye, 
To-morwe, whan ye ryden by the weye, 
Now, by my fader soule, that is decd, 

But ye be merye, I wol yeve yow myn heed. 
Hold up your hond, withouten more speche. 


What are they to vote for? Not for any particular scheme, since no scheme 
has been laid before them. In effect, they are asked to sign a blank check. 
They must agree to do what the host tells them to do. And the agreement 
must be unanimous. Moreover, this action must be taken at once, and 
without discussion. Such a proposal seems a bit unreasonable, but the 
pilgrims accept it without demur: 


Our counseil was nat longe for to seche; 

Us thoughte it was noght worth to make it wys, 
And graunted him withouten more avys, 

And bad him seye his verdit, as him leste. 


The host now outlines his scheme for keeping the pilgrims occupied on 
the way to Canterbury and back. As the scheme is perfectly familiar, I 
will not repeat what the host said but will content myself with pointing out 
that it is obviously a preposterous scheme. Picture in your mind's eye 
thirty-odd pilgrims on horseback, strung out for a quarter of a mile on the 
Canterbury road, trying to listen to one of their number who is telling a 
tale as they ride along. How well could they hear him? Those nearest 
to the teller of the tale might hear much of it, though even they would miss 
a good deal. The rest of the pilgrims (by far the greatest number) would 
hear nothing, or, at most, would hear the speaker's voice without being able 
to make out the words. But did any of the pilgrims point out this practical 
difficulty, when the host made his proposal? Not at all; they took it 
without a murmur. They also accepted the host as their guide and governor, 
and made no objection to the huge fine which anyone who withstood him 
was to pay: 


Shal paye al that we spenden by the weye. 


In sum, the pilgrims took the host and his nonsensical scheme without 
hesitation and on his own terms. Thenceforth the host ruled the company 
of pilgrims; his word was law, and his decisions prevailed. And he did 
not hesitate to assert his authority. As Chaucer puts it, 


He gan to speke as lordly as a king. 


This lordliness of his is of course meant to be funny. A lordly innkeeper 
in the nature of the case is a comic figure. 


The idea of putting an innkeeper at the head of the group of pilgrims was 
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one of Chaucer's best inspirations. It gave rise to a long series of amusing 
incidents in the course of the pilgrimage, incidents which could not have 
been staged had the knight or one of the other gentils been put in command. 
The further idea of having the host seize the leadership was also a very 
happy one. The host took command in a highly amusing way, rushing the 
thing through so fast that the pilgrims had no time to consider what they 
were doing. One might say that the host used a kind of blitz technic in 
taking command. The absurdity of his program makes its adoption by the 
pilgrims much funnier than the adoption of a sensible program could possibly 
be. And throughout the frame story the fun keeps up. The host proves a 
very fountain of merriment, one of the great comic characters of English 
literature. Besides, he is the link between the individual tales and the 
story of the pilgrimage. He makes the wheels go round. Through him a 
collection of tales becomes a unified work of art. Chaucer did not find 
such a character ready-made. The host of the Canterbury Tales is 
Chaucer's own creation, a figure of fiction, not a portrait of the actual 
innkeeper of Southwark. 


Baltimore. Kemp MALONE. 


Notes and News 


Some Notes on Shakespeare’s Text 


Though revered teachers have warned us long ago that ‘the emendations 
(of Shakespeare’s text) are more often wrong than right’ (E. Dowoven, 
Shakespeare Primer, 1877), recent instances would seem to prove that the 
list of convincing corrections is not yet definitely closed; and even outsiders 
may sometimes be tempted to join in the risky game — especially when 
the lesser plays of the great dramatist, the less copiously canvassed, are 
concerned. 


I. In The Comedy of Errors, Ill. i. 65, Antipholus of Ephesus being 
refused entrance to his own house, his jocular servant Dromio makes fun 
of the situation; and as his master’s wife has just called out, from within 


Your wife, sir knave! Go, get you from the door! 
Dromio comments 


If you went in pain, master, this ‘knave’ would go sore. 


Professor J. Dover Wilson (‘New Cambridge’ edition, 1922, p. 99) rightly 
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observes: ‘the point of the jest seems hopelessly obscure’. Supposing we 
could read? 


If you weren't in pain, (etc.) 


the mocking shaft of Dromio would come home to both editor and master: 
‘If you were not already in such a painful position, this single word 
“knave’’ would make you sore enough.’ Perhaps this is one of the 
‘auditory misprints’ which Professor Dover Wilson's discernment has found 
very numerous in this play (o.c., p. 67). 


II. In the First Part of King Henry VI, I. v. 29, as Joan of Arc is 
pressing hard the English defenders of Orleans, Talbot urges his soldiers 
to show a bolder front: 


Hark, countrymen! Either renew the fight, 
Or tear the lions out of England’s coat; 
Renounce your soil, give sheep in lions’ stead ... 


Is not the word ‘soil’ highly suspicious, as striking a note entirely foreign 
to the heraldic purport of the whole passage? For ‘give’ in this case 
has, of course, not its general meaning, but the technical sense ‘display in 
your armorial bearings’. Should we not correct and read 


Renounce your seal, (etc.) ? 


The common sixteenth-century spelling ‘seil’ or ‘seyl’ could easily be 
confused in manuscript with ‘soil’ or ‘soyl’. 


II. In Ajl’s Weil, II. i. 110, Helena addresses the King: 


hearing your high Majesty is touched 
With that malignant cause wherein the honour 
Of my dear father’s gift stands chief in power, 
I come to tender it.. 


Have we not here one of those ‘verbal transpositions’ which, as Professor 
Dover Wilson has pointed out (‘New Cambridge’ edition, 1929, p. 103), 
are particularly frequent in the text of this play? Should we not read 


that malignant cause wherein the power 
Of my dear father’s gift stands chief in honour 


(i.e., ‘that disease in which the efficacy of my father’s remedy is most 
held in repute’) ? 


1 T have ventured to adopt this change for my recent translation (Collection Shakespeare. 
Paris. 1949). 
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Or shall I, after offering these suggestions, use Lafeu's words in the same 
scene (90), and conclude: ‘That done, laugh well at me’? 


Saint-Germain-en-Laye. A. Koszut. 


A Note on ‘Appended Questions’! 


In The House in Lordship Lane by A. E. W. Mason, ch. 24 (p. 218), 


we read: 


Hanaud was nervous, Mr. Ricardo decided. Now why? There was a problem, or — 


to adopt the humorous slang which Mr. Ricardo thought it modern to approve — or 
was there? 


The book was published in 1946. I do not think that in the words I have 
italicized the author meant to say that in his long life he had seen the 
rise and decline of this construction, but simply that Mr. Ricardo wanted 
to show he moved with the times. 

The Daily Mail, commenting on the Tory Conference at Blackpool, 
writes: 


What a deplorable exhibition of class-consciousness! How different, the innocent might 
think, from what went on at Margate — or is it? (October 13, 1950). 


The day before the same paper published two Letters to the Editor, 
one maintaining that wild animals were a lot better off in circuses than in 
the jungle, the other maintaining the opposite; the editor provided them 
with the headings: Easy life —, and — Or is it? respectively.” 


Gorcum. M. HoocGESTEGER. 


Dr. Willem van Doorn. We wish to apologize for a notice in the October 
number announcing the death of Dr. Willem van Doorn. Dr. van Doorn, 
we are glad to hear, is enjoying excellent health. The mistake was caused 
by a newspaper announcement of the death of a person whose name was 
identical with that of our former contributor. 


1 See E._S., Oct, 1950. 
2 Postscript: The construction seems to be alive and kicking, at any rate in the pages of the 
Daily Mail; it occurs twice in the issue of November 11, 1950, first in the leading article: 
Britain can look calmly to the possible end of Marshall Aid since Mr. Chuter Ede said we no longer need it 
— or did he? ’ 
secondly in the Who? Why? Where? column: 
The Story to end all Loch Ness Monster stories (or is it 2). 
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Modern Languages at Ligge. On November 10—12 the University of 
Liége celebrated the sixtieth anniversary of the foundation of its Depart- 
ments of Romance and Germanic Languages. The festivities were 
accompanied by lively discussions of the principles underlying the curricula 
in Belgium and neighbouring countries. The various meetings and other 
functions were attended by large numbers of former students as well as by 
delegates from Belgian and foreign Universities. 


Reviews 


The Good Wife Taught her Daughter. — The Good Wyfe 
Wold a Pylgremage. — The Thewis of Gud Women. Edited 
by Tauno F. Mustanoya. (Annales Academie Scientiarum 
Fennice, B LXI, 2.) 259 pp. Helsinki, 1948. 


The three ME poems appearing together in this handy volume have, it is 
true, all been published before, but some versions have long been available 
in old editions only and some have never been printed at all. Among the 
latter the Emmanuel version of The Good Wife Taught her Daughter, which 
forms the basis of the present edition, is of particular interest since it is 
‘approximately three quarters of a century older than the oldest texts of 
the poem hitherto printed’. Thus the mere publication of this version 
means, as does the joint edition of all these poems, a valuable contribution 
to our knowledge of ME didactic literature. 

Our debt of gratitude to Mr. Mustanoja is increased by his initiative in 
devoting much time and space to a survey of ‘parental instructions in 
English and French literature during the Middle Ages’, which has been 
undertaken ‘to enable the reader to see the “Good Wife” poems against a 
wider literary background’*. This survey is of great interest for literary 
as well as social history. The fact that it is, for reasons stated, confined 
to English and French literature, does not prevent the editor from giving, 
whenever necessary, information on writers from other European countries, 
such as Peter Alphonse (Spain) and Albertano of Brescia (Italy), one of 
them being the unknown author of ‘the most ancient of all the works’, 
Dicta Catonis. 

Because of the French influence on English parental instructions it has 
not been held expedient to arrange the material on the basis of provenance. 


1 Largely thanks to his knowledge of this kind of literature the editor has been able 
to make a number of valuable corrections, additions, and suggestions to The Index of 
eames an Verse by Brown & Robbins (Neuphilologische Mitteilungen IL (1948) 
pp. — 133). 

2 A brief mention of such literature outside England and France is to be found in 
B. C. Williams, Gnomic Poetry in Anglo-Saxon (New York, 1914) p. 59. 
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Since, besides, the various works have been given in their chronological 
order, Feder Larcwidas appears between Dicta Catonis and Peter 
Alphonse'’s Disciplina Clericalis, The Proverbs of Alfred between Disciplina 
Clericalis and the French Enseignements Trebor, but this is hardly an ideal 
arrangement. Nor is the chronological order the sole basis. The material 
has been arranged in three groups (cf. p. 30), but this division suffers 
from the weakness that it is founded on two different principles, the 
principle of content and that of addressee. One consequence of this is that 
Chaucer's treatise on the Astrolabe, which was compiled for ‘litel Lowis 
my sone’ and deals with technical matters, appears under A (p. 42) but is 
more fully discussed under C (p. 76f.). A further disadvantage, which 
has not escaped the editor (p. 44), is that one group (B pp. 44-74) comes 
to contain the vast majority of texts while few works belong to the other 
groups (A pp. 31-44, C pp. 74-77). Besides, the chronological principle 
is broken by being applied to each group separately. 

Though the parental instructions brought together in this survey are 
imposing in number, some have been excluded. In the case of at least one 
group, ‘parental counsels.. included in longer narrative works’, this has 
been done on purpose (p. 44). At first sight this exclusion may appear 
somewhat arbitrary, but it is accounted for alike by the existence of a 
work on such French instructions * and the non-existence of a corresponding 
English work. That a few other parental instructions are missing may 
largely be due to the editor’s opinion that they do not belong here. But, 
in part, their absence may be due to the fact that certain works are missing 
in the bibliography, works by Bateson*, Bennett®, Farrar & Evans®, 
Kennedy’, and Ward & Waller®. 

The Proverbs of Good Counsel®, which have, for another reason, been 
referred to in the notes (p. 230), are apparently addressed to a son: 
Son, yf pou wyste whate thynge hyt were (48), Beware, my son, ever of 
‘had-I-wyste’ (56), and my son, to god loke pat pou praye (69). The 
beginning of this poem: At owur begynny[n]ge, god be owur spede | In 
grace & vertue to prosede closely resembles that of another poem*®: Att my 
begynning Criste me spede | in grace and vertue to procede, and these are 
by no means the only lines the two poems, which are both justly called 
A Father's Counsel to his Son, have in common**. Furthermore, it would 


3 E. Altner, Uber die Chastiements in den afrz. Chansons de Geste. Diss. Leipzig, 1885. 
4 The Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature. I. Cambridge, 1940. 

5 Chaucer and the Fifteenth Century. The Oxford History of English Literature. II 1. 
Oxford, 1947. 

6 Bibliography of English Translations from Medieval Sources. Columbia Univ. 
Records of Civilization, Sources and Studies XXXIX. New York, 1946. 

4 The Earliest English Poetry. Oxford, 1943. 

8 The Cambridge History of English Literature. I-II. Cambridge, 1907-8. 

9 Ed. by Furnivall, Queene Elizabethes Achademy, &c. (EETS ES 8) pp. 68-70. 

10 Ed. by Padelford & Benham, Anglia 31 (1908) pp. 322-5. 

11 Cf, Brown & Robbins Nos. 430, 432. 
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perhaps have been justified at least to mention the appendix” to the 
Trentalle Sancti Gregorii in Harley 3810, which begins: Sone, on thyng 
of charite I the rede, | Do it as well for the quyk as for the dede and is 
‘eine allgemeine ermahnung, die sich in die form eines nachtrags zur rede 
der mutter kleidet’’*. Nothing is said on the translations into English of 
Christine de Pisan’s works. In 1478, however, Caxton printed The Moral 
Proverbs of Cristyne, translated by Earl Rivers**. Les prouerbes moraulx 
had originally been composed as a supplement to Les enseignemens moraux, 
which Christine wrote for the instruction of her son, Jehan de Castel 
(p. 43£.). Even if it is right not to count as a parental instruction proper 
the OE Advice to a Spiritual Son**, which was translated, probably by 
/Elfric!®, from St. Basil's Admonitio ad Filium Spiritualem and was 
designed for Benedictine monks, a brief mention of it might have been 
appropriate 17. Besides, the two poems referred to by Lumby in the 
preface of his Ratis Raving 1*, which have been called Counsale to his Son 
and How the Father teichet the Sone™, have been left out of account, but 
rightly, since they are later than 1500. 

Since Miss d'Evelyn’s edition of Peter Idley’s Instructions to his Son 
appeared in 1935 and the two works referred to are both later, her igno- 
rance of one MS is not quite inexplicable (cf. p. 35*)?®. On the other 
hand, there is, at least according to Wells (pp. 1673, 17177"), another 
version of How the Wyse (Gode) Man Taught hys Sone in MS E. I. I 
in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, which would then have to be added to 
the six MSS referred to by Mr. Mustanoja (p. 63). 

In his Histoire de la langue et de la littérature frangaises au moyen age 
Aubertin mentions ‘les Ansoignementz du pére 4 son fils, traité anonyme’ 
(II 537) and “Le dyalogue du pére et du filz’ (Il 542+), of which the 
latter may be identical with the Dialogue entre un pére et son fils (p. 75 f.), 
while the former is less easy to identify. As A. Piaget says in L. Petit de 
Julleville’s Histoire, ‘le Dit de Haute Honneur de Watriquet de Couvin 
est un ‘‘enseignement’” d'un pére, grand seigneur, 4 son fils’ (II 187), 


12 Ed. by Jordan, Englische Studien 40 (1909) p. 366. In Brown & Robbins’s Index 
it is No. 3198. 


13° Jordan, op. cit. p. 366%. 

14 Cf. W. Blades, The Biography and Typography of William Caxton (London, 1877) 
pp. 192 ff.; Tucker & Benham p. 130; Farrar & Evans No. 3195. 

18 Ed. by H. W. Norman, The Anglo-Saxon Version of the Hexameron of St. Basil 
..and the Anglo-Saxon Remains of St. Basil's Admonitio ad Filium Spiritualem. 2nd ed. 
London, 1849. 

16 Cf. C. L. White, AElfric (Yale Studies in English II) p. 117. 

17 Cf. H. Back, The Synonyms for ‘Child’, ‘Boy’, ‘Girl’ in Old English (Lund Studies in 
English II) p. 16 f. 

18 EETS OS 43 p. viii. 

19 Cf. W. A. Craigie, The Maitland Folio Manuscript (STS, NS 7, 20) I 21, 169. 

20 Cf. C, Laird in his review in English Studies 21 (1939) p. 2761. 

21 Thus in the eighth supplement, which is missing in the bibliography. 
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but this poem”, which has the sub-title ‘Comment li peres enseigne au 
filz’, is missing in this survey. 

Mr. Mustanoja is commendably liberal in giving bibliographical referen- 
ces, and only once or twice might he have given further information. Thus 
of the third version of the ME Dicta Catonis one MS has been published 
in part by Férster**, who suggests another relation of this MS to the 
Fairfax MS than is elsewhere assumed. A less important case is that of 
Caxton’s translation of The Book of the Knight of La Tour Landry, about 
half of which has been printed by G. B. Rawlings‘. 

Contrary to what might have been expected, the only direct result of this 
introductory chapter is that it gives ‘a wider literary background’. Thus 
in the brief chapters on the sources of the three Good Wife poems hardly 
any case of direct influence is proved to exist. This may appear a meagre 
result, but Mr. Mustanoja’s familiarity with didactic literature suggests 
that it is not due to him. 

Although literary and social questions have received a fuller treatment 
than is generally bestowed on them, textual: and phonological questions 
get their share of the editor's attention. In the matter of phonology there 
are, however, a number of inaccuracies which tend to weaken the reliability 
of his conclusions on the dialect and home of the various originals and MSS. 


E: The change of OE a to o in bolde, hold(en), olde presupposes lengthening of the 
vowel, while this need not be the case in honden, stond(en), bonke, with which they have 
been grouped. — Of the words chosen to represent OE y > i the majority, viz. chirche, 
ilk, michel (mikel), swich(e), may contain OE i. Similarly, whi may be derived from 
OE hwi. — In fele e need not represent unrounded OE eo since o/a-umlaut of e did not 
take place everywhere, and in smerf (adj.) the OE diphthong was ea rather than eo. — 
Of the instances of ‘metathesis of r’ only wro3f is native, while bren, brest, and frest 
(MS ferst) are probably all Scand. (cf. p. 101). Incidentally, bren should be derived 
from ON brenna, not bririna, and OE brinnan is hardly recorded. — While gate ‘road’ 
is Scand., this is not the case with gate ‘door’, which got its g from forms containing OE a. 
mikel need not be Scand. (cf. Bjérkman p. 146). 

H: The statement that early ME i is e in cherch, euell, zeue, and mekill is open to 
criticism, for three of them may containe < y and 3eue is the form to be expected in 
some dialects (cf. L zeue, T yeue, meche, mery). 

L: One of the rhymes in which we(e)Ide (sb.) appears is corrupt: welde : oolde, — 
worche (vb.) and work(e) (sb.) have not been kept apart. 

T: OE ea ++ Id > e is illustrated by elde (adj.) r.w. welde and helden, but nothing is 
here said about oolde r.w. boold. 

N: The information that hand and frind occur in rhyme is of no very great value when 
one finds that they both rhyme with words in -end. — lasse is held to contain WGme 4 
and is accordingly taken to point to the south (cf., however, p. 156: ‘OE. & (WGmc. 
ai + i)'). — When it is said that the OE initial front spirant is y in foryet, yard, and 
yeuen but g in gif (‘if’), some mention should also be made of giue, gif (vb.), and gift(s), 
of Scand. origin. ; 

A: In nede (r.w. spede, dede) we have not to do with ‘OE. ie (mutation of éa)' but © 


22 Ed. by A. Scheler, Dits de Watriquet de Couvin (Bruxelles, 1868) pp. 117-123: 


Li Dis de Haute Honneur. 
23 Kin neuer mittelenglischer Cato, Archiv 145 (1923) pp. 20S12meCte CBE 1185: 


24 Cf. Tucker & Benham p. 116; Farrar & Evans No. 2417; Bennett p. 288. 
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with non-WS é < éa/i. — The statement that ‘ME. 4 is diphthongized in fayle’ is 
probably true of the spelling only. — The only instance of OE & (WGmc 4) shortened 
to a is praty, but this form should probably be derived from OE prettiz (cf. OED s.v. 
pretty, Luick § 363 Anm. 5). 

Original: In order to show that OE & (WGmc 4) is ¢, the editor adduces strete : grete 
(‘greet’), but he does not mention lefe : grete (‘much’) and leten : forzeten (pp.), which 
seem to point to @ — From riche (adj.): wike the conclusion is drawn that ‘OE front 
cis k’, but further down it is suggested that this rhyme reflects Scand. influence. 

P: Spellings like beydys, heyvyn, and reydy render it doubtful whether the diphthongi- 
zation of ME i is reflected in feyr ‘fire’ and geyfe ‘give’. — o for OE a is held to be 
characteristic of the West Midlands not only in fonde, hondys, honge, and londe but 
also in bold. 

C: The e in eftyr need not be due to Scand. influence but may come from eft (Luick 
§ 363 Anm. 5.). — The e(i) in cled and cleithinge has somewhat inadequately been treated 
together with OE 4. — ‘The change of final v to f’ cannot be seen in such words as 
laif (sb.) and leif (adj.), and the distinction between lyf and lyvis is quite regular. 

J: According to the editor OE 6 is spelt with u or oi (oy) not only in bakluking, fut, 
gud, noyne, and soyne but also in fulis (OF fol), luf, loyf (OE lufian), and thoill 
(OE bfolian). 

Besides, not a few words to which little or no attention has been paid might have proved 
valuable for the localization of the MSS. Not infrequently a direct comparison of lines 
corresponding to each other would have been informative. Thus there are differences 
between the MSS in the use of fro arid fram, from. To -selfe, loue and leuen, forgetyn, 
art, weie, curse, and pei in H answer -silf, louie and Ituien, forzeten, ert, gate, banne, 
and pou in E, to forhele in EHT answers forhile in L, to knawis in C kennis in J, etc. 

In the glossary breid ‘act, deed’ is not from ‘ON bragd’ (cf. OED s.v. braid sb., 
Bjorkman p. 160), crous ‘forward, pert’, r.w. hous, should not be connected with “ME. 
adv. cross’ (cf. OED s.v. crouse), laif ‘rest’ should be derived from OE /af and not from 
‘ON. leif’ (cf. p. 142), lak ‘to blame’ hardly comes from ‘ON. Alakka’, which means 
‘to cry, scream (of the eagle)’ and ‘to rejoice, exult’, and swage ‘to turn (away)’, r.w. 
pylgcemage : age: errytage, could hardly be from ‘ON. sveigja’. — The fact that wone, 
which is rendered by ‘habit, manner’, rhymes with bone ‘bone’ and gon ‘go’, shows which 
wone is intended (cf. OED s.v. wone sb.? 3 ‘an inhabited place’). For haterlynge, which 
is recorded s.v. atterling ‘venomously, malignantly’, cf. OED s.v. heterly; for raddour ‘fear’, 
which is connected with ‘ON. adj. hredr’, cf. Bjorkman, Minnesskrift tillagnad A. Erdmann, 
p. 51. 

The frequency of misprints and minor mistakes is doubtless due to the troublous 
conditions under which this work was carried out. For if fallet be so schame (p. 85) should 
be read ..to schame, and for So to bed betimes (p. 215) probably Go fo bed betimes. 
The statement that ‘a definitely archaic feature is at (preposition and conjunction)’ (p. 146) 
does not convey much sense unless ‘preposition’ is replaced by ‘pronoun’. 


While it is thus not free from inaccuracies in matters of phonology, 
Mr. Mustanoja’s edition of the Good Wife poems in other respects marks 
a step forward in text editorship. Students and lovers of ME literature 
will welcome this inspiring contribution to the study of medieval didactic 
literature. 


Lund. ALARIK RYNELL, 
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Rhetoric as a Dramatic Language in Ben Jonson. By ALEXANDER 
H. SackTon. ix + 182 pp. New York: Columbia University 
Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1948. 14s, 


Of recent years a good deal has been done to stimulate the study of 
thetoric in connexion with the Elizabethan and Jacobean drama. Works 
like T. W. Baldwin's William Shakspere’s Small Latine & Lesse Greeke 
and Sister Miriam Joseph’s Shakespeare’s Use of the Arts of Language 
are there to show how much may be done in this field, and it is gratifying 
to find a book on Jonson's use of the art now added to the list. Jonson 
has lately been getting some of the attention he merits — we may mention 
here one of the few books which Dr Sackton seems to have missed, A. H. 
King’s The Language of Satirized Characters in Poétaster, Lund, 1941, 
which, though a ‘socio-stylistic analysis’ offers several points of contact 
with Dr Sackton’s study — and though the bulk of the work under review 
is small compared with that of Sister Mariam Joseph's, to say nothing of 
Professor Baldwin’s ambitious tomes, its quality comes up to the highest 
critical standards. 

Dr Sackton has wisely limited the scope of his study and has dealt only 
with the dramatically significant rhetoric in Jonson’s plays, confining 
himself to the use of jargon and hyperbole. Leading up to this he has 
written, by way of introduction, chapters on the approach to Ben Jonson, 
the tradition of rhetoric in the age of Jonson, and some uses of rhetoric in 
literature. 

The book contains many important contributions to a better understanding 
of Jonson's art and aims. Dr Sackton never forgets that he is dealing with 
a dramatist, working for dramatic effect; in fact the results of his study 
emphasize the extent to which Jonson was working towards this end and 
the consummate skill which he brought to it. He shows convincingly 
that Jonson’s wide and accurate use of ‘termes’ serves a far more essential 
purpose than the display of his own learning; he demonstrates the subtle 
way in which Jonson prepares for the desired response from his audience; 
and if the reader occasionally thinks he is overstating his case, such doubts 
will vanish in the course of further reading. An obscurity perhaps remains 
in the analysis, on p. 101, of a passage from The Alchemist (I. ii 65—71) 
where it seems that Dr Sackton has failed to realize the pun on the legal 
and the literal meaning of assumpsit. 

Though largely dealing with Jonson, the work is by no means strictly 
confined to him. Wherever this may serve to set Jonson’s work against 
its proper background, comparison is made with the practice of other 
dramatists. Thus there is in the last chapter a valuable discussion of 
the different attitudes Shakespeare and Jonson evoke in their audiences. 
This chapter, which in part sums up the preceding discussion, is of great 
interest, and, space permitting, we should wish to quote more largely from 
it; the passage which follows, however, merits inclusion here because it 
presents, in a short space, the main conclusions reached: 
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Whether the language is used, as in the earlier comedies, to exhibit human folly by 
representing a foolish character through his speech, or whether, as in the mature plays, 
it is used in a dramatic action, often as persuasive rhetoric which makes folly expose 
itself, its effect is always to enhance the spectator’s sense of irony. In the earlier plays, 
the language forces the audience into an attitude of watchful detachment. In the later, 
such as Volpone and The Alchemist, the language also constantly plays upon the 
dramatic situation and enriches its meaning. It is this kind of richness, quite differen: 
from Shakespeare's, that is Ben Jonson's distinction. 


Dr Sackton is to be congratulated on a scholarly and well-written book, 
a valuable contribution to Jonson scholarship, and one which goes far to 
accord to Jonson the place in literature which he rightly deserves. He has 
come neither to bury nor to praise, but he has constructed a sound basis 
for praise to rest on. 

The Columbia University Press has given the care which it deserves 
to a book which is singularly deficient in misprints. 


Groningen. Jou. GERRITSEN. 


JONATHAN SwirFt. Journal to Stella. 2 vols. Pp. Ixii + 
1-368 & 369-801. Edited by Harotp WituiaAmMs. Oxford, at 
the Clarendon Press. 1948. Price 42s. 


The Journal: to Stella, those sixty-five letters which Swift wrote to Esther 
Johnson and Rebecca Dingley between September 1710 and June 1713, 
covers the period of Swift's life in London, when he succeeded in his 
mission to the English Government on behalf of the Irish Church, became 
pamphleteer for the Ministry, and then tried in vain to prevent the breaking 
up of the Oxford - Bolingbroke alliance; a period in which his genius had 
full scope and he was intimate and on equal terms with his compeers, the 
great men of the day. During this time he wrote almost daily an account 
of his own doings, public events, and intimate gossip to the maiden ladies 
in Dublin: a record of much value for the inner history of the Tory 
administration and contemporary social life, but above all a human 
document which is both tragic and enigmatic; tragic in the dramatic story 
it unfolds of Swift’s despairing efforts ‘to keep people from breaking to 
pieces upon a hundred misunderstandings’, and enigmatic because it concerns 
his relationship with Stella. 

This edition of the Journal must be welcomed whole-heartedly. It 
conforms to modern ideas of scholarship; is accurate and informative; it has 
about it also the flavour cf eighteenth-century good taste; is both common- 
sensical and elegant in its comments and introductory matter. Explanations 
are necessary for the comprehension of these letters, written not for 
publication but to one who probably knew and understood the Dean better 
than anyone else did, concerning whom Swift once wrote that he never 
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saw that person whose conversation he entirely valued but hers. Full 
explanations are given here; they clear up many obscurities in meaning and 
provide an excellent guide to the background. The interpretation of the 
‘little language’ is particularly satisfactory. Biographical data are supplied 
with an ample sufficiency of detail. The edition is, in fact, a model 
piece of work. Both the list of Swift portraits, compiled by Mr Henry 
Mangan, and the index, the work of Miss Evelyn Hardy, add to the value 
of the book; both are exhaustive and very useful. 

Swift and Stella lie buried in St. Patrick’s Cathedral. Few can be 
unmoved by the words Swift wrote in the Deanery at the time of her death 
and her interment in the Cathedral, a stone’s throw from his study; their 
poignant simplicity is his tribute to the strange relationship which had existed 
between them for thirty years or more. Still fewer can remain incurious 
about that relationship. In-the Journal we have perhaps the most revealing 
record of their friendship, and it is one which brings us face to face with 
many problems. Why did Swift never marry Stella? Or if he did why 
was the marriage kept secret? Does the ‘little language’ indicate that he 
did marry Stella? Why is there a change in the tone of the letters during 
the period of the Journal? These problems are examined by the editor in 
his Introduction, where he disposes of the suggestion that Vanessa was 
displacing Stella in Swift's affection during his residence in London, and 
points out the other reasons why the tone of the Journal altered; this is a 
true service to Swift's memory. The attention drawn to the original version 
of Cadenus and Vanessa is equally useful. Sufficient notice has not yet 
been paid to the relationship between Swift's unwillingness to marry and 
his attitude to monetary matters: throughout his life he suffered from an 
excessive concern for financial stability, a very understandable result of 
his upbringing and desire to achieve a dignified life; marriage was a thing 
to be avoided unless thcre was enough money to keep up a home in comfort. 
This is a thought that is to be seen constantly in his writings; his dismissal 
of Miss Waring, his stern letter to Stella’s unsuccessful suitor Tisdall 
whom he did not consider ‘rich enough to make yourself and her happy and 
easy, and all through the Journal his constant preoccupation with money. 
The reasons he gave Tisdall for his own avoidance of matrimony were 
disinclination and insufficient fortune: is it fair to say that the lack of 
funds was ‘no more than an ostensible reason’? It was probably a large 
element in his early disinclination, the rest being the feeling that marriage 
might be, as he put it to Tisdall, ‘a clog’ to rising in the world. Later ‘he 
_ passed the age after which, according to Sheridan, it was his fixed resolution 
never to marry, and the ingrained habit of looking at every penny twice or 
three times continued. Is the letter of 23 May 1711, in which he told 
Stella that he hoped to return to Ireland with some mark of distinction and 
‘somewhat richer’ and begged her to be easy ‘till Fortune take her course 
and to believe my MD’s felicity is the great end I aim at in all my pursuits’, 
to be considered disposed of by the disappointed one of April 7-26, 1713? 
In the latter he laments the financial prospects of the Deanery of which he 
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would not be the better ‘these 3 years’, and yet thinks ‘to take a hundred 
pound a year out of the Deanery & divide it (between Md & Pr. & so be 
one year longer paying the Debt...).’ It is indeed a difficult question, and 
Swift’s letter to James Stopford of July 20, 1726 comes to mind: 


I know not what I am saying, but believe me that violent friendship is much more 
lasting, and as much engaging, as violent love. 


Edinburgh. A. NorMAN JEFFARES. 


Byron, Hobhouse and Foscolo. By E. C. VINCENT. 135 pp. 
Cambridge University Press. 1949. 10/6. 


The original edition of Canto 4 of Childe Harold was furnished with a 
number of notes on Italy written by Hobhouse. In the letter dedicating 
the canto to Hobhouse, Byron declared that he had originally intended 
‘to have touched upon the present state of Italian literature, and perhaps 
of manners’, but that he had found the task too much for him. Hobhouse 
undertook to write an appendix on contemporary Italian literature, and also 
formed a project, which never came to anything, of writing a similar treatise 
on recent Italian history. When attempting the essay on Italian literature, 
he soon found that his knowledge of the subject was inadequate, and 
enlisted the aid of Ugo Foscolo. 

Foscolo was a Greco-Italian poet and patriot. In 1816 he came to 
England as a political refugee. He met Hobhouse, who took a great liking 
to him and persuaded him to write the proposed essay for him. No payment 
was discussed, and Hobhouse showed considerable annoyance when 
Foscolo later on, when his affairs deteriorated, began to ask for money. 
Foscolo’s Italian version has not been preserved, but it seems pretty certain 
that Hobhouse, who published it in English without mentioning Foscolo’s 
name, added little to it. 

The curious nature of this transaction does not seem at first to have 
worried either of the parties. The trouble started when Italians began 
to criticize the essay. Hobhouse had to take all the responsibility, and 
if Foscolo ever had any desire to have his name mentioned in this 
connection, the criticisms soon made him anxious to keep it dark. The 
ensuing mélée was observed by Byron as a somewhat malicious neutral party. 

Byron had practically nothing to do with the whole affair, and Professor 
Vincent's scholarly little volume adds little to our knowledge of the poet. 
It is, nevertheless, interesting, and even amusing, as a piece of high comedy, 
and for the light it throws on Regency manners. It shows e.g. how much 
more internationally-minded were the Regency littérateurs than their 
Victorian successors. Foscolo was a type in which the Victorians would 
only have seen a comic and somewhat disreputable foreigner. He was 
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impecunious, and importunate in money matters when he first came to 
England. When later on he came into a small fortune, he rapidly got rid 
of it by living in a style far beyond his means. He was ferociously 
quarrelsome and a duellist. At the age of 46 he tried to marry Hobhouse’s 
young sister. His letters, written in atrocious French, are full of confidences 
about his spiritual sufferings and medical details about his very unheroic 
bodily ailments (‘je pisse difficilement’). But he was a writer and a 
‘gentleman’, and Hobhouse accepted him as an equal, at least until his 
requests for money — which incidentally cannot be called unreasonable in 
view of the circumstances — became too insistent, and his letters began to 
dwell on ‘notre secret’ with a persistency which Hobhouse regarded as 
bordering on blackmail. 


Copenhagen. C. A. BopELsEN. 


Current Literature, 1949 


II. Criticism and Biography 
(Concluded) 


Poetry has fared well, if one may judge by the amount of attention 
devoted to it. Herbert Read’s Wordsworth (Faber & Faber, 15/—) was 
originally published in 1930 after having been given as the Clark Lectures 
at Trinity College, Cambridge. It then had a mixed reception, some 
Wordsworthians regarding it as an attempt at a denigration of Words- 
worth, others (mainly of the younger generation) acclaiming it as 
inaugurating a new school of frank and realistic criticism. Its main 
contention is that the flowering of Wordsworth’s early genius was the 
result of his love affair with Annette Vallon; that in later life, after his 
marriage to Mary Hutchinson, he was still in love with Annette and that 
his remorse and his sense of guilt at his desertion of her and her illegitimate 
child were the causes of the decline in his powers of composition, the 
dulling of his vision, his increasing drift towards a more deeply entrenched 
conservatism, and the recurrent fits of depression and lassitude which his 
sister records in her journal. In this new edition the text remains unaltered 
save for a few minor verbal adjustments, but the author has added a new 
preface in which he defends his views by reference to recent psychological 
studies of the effects of remorse upon the human mind and character, while 
as an appendix he prints the script of a broadcast talk on Wordsworth’'s 
philosophy which he gave in 1947. In reading the book one sometimes 
feels that Mr. Read allows himself to become enslaved to his theory, so 
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that he is unwilling to consider other factors or influences that might 
help to explain a rather puzzling change. But one service at least he 
has rendered: he has taught us to regard Wordsworth as a human being 
and not as a semi-divine mystic, as was the wont of so many of his 
earlier devotees. And since Wordsworth himself, in the preface to the 
Lyrical Ballads, insisted that the poet was not essentially different from 
the rest of humanity, but ‘a man speaking to men’, one feels that that is 
how he would have wished to be regarded. 

‘Of all the romantic poets, Shelley has been taken for what, primarily, 
he was not, and praise or blame has been showered on him for what, only 
secondarily, he was.’ So writes Professor Carlos Baker in the introductory 
chapter to his careful and well worked-out study Shelley’s Major Poetry. 
The Fabric of a Vision (Princeton University Press. London, Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, 25/—). Shelley was not, he insists, primarily a lyric, nor an 
epic or dramatic poet, but a philosophical and psychological poet. From 
the purely literary and artistic points of view his shorter pieces may 
represent his most perfect work, but his real importance and significance 
can only be appreciated through his longer works, beginning with Queen 
Mab and culminating in the unfinished Triumph of Life, and it is with 
these that Professor Baker is concerned. He deprecates the all-too- 
frequent conception of him as Ariel, ‘floating down or exuberantly diving 
through waves of moonlight song’, insisting that behind and beneath all the 
Ariel-like qualities, which certainly did exist, lay the mind, the power and 
the imaginative vision of a Prospero. His book, running to over three 
hundred pages, approaches the subject from three angles, viz. (i) an 
examination of the development of Shelley’s moral and ethical beliefs, 
showing how they were related to the political, social and moral problems 
of his day; (ii) a demonstration of the influence upon him of earlier writers, 
and (iii) a study of the characteristic structure and technique of the 
major poems, showing how that structure is related to the theme of the 
piece and to Shelley’s conception of himself as a moralist and a prophet. 
Professor Baker draws attention, for instance, to the fact that almost all 
the major poems are built upon what he calls ‘the ascensional principle’, 
gradually moving from ‘the quiet exposition of the opening stanzas to 
a kind of bursting climax’, and that nearly all the inspired and memorable 
passages come towards the end of a poem — usually in the last third of 
it — so that they constitute a kind of peroration. As for Shelley's 
philosophy — the main concern of the work — Professor Baker traces it 
out through three stages of development: (i) The apprehension (in Queen 
Mab, Alastor and The Revolt of Islam) of Necessity as the law of the 
universe — the necessity of reform, the necessity of love, the necessity 
of the leadership of the wise and good; (ii) The attempt to resolve the 
problem of evil, reaching its climax in Oedipus; (iii) A study of the 
predicament of the sensitive mind in a materialist and largely insensitive 
universe. ‘Knowledge of the circumference and depths of human nature,’ 
writes Professor Baker, ‘led in SHelley’s view to a knowledge of self. 
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Knowledge of the great vision meant knowledge of the moral law of love. 
To these two concepts, self-knowledge and knowledge of what he thought 
of as God, his career as a poet was dedicated,’ 

The inquiry is conducted with discernment, penetration and under- 
standing. It will be of immense value to all Shelley scholars. They may 
not accept unreservedly all its conclusions but they cannot afford to ignore 
them or dismiss them lightly. 

The acquisition by Harvard University, some years ago, of the so- 
called “Crewe papers’, accumulated by Monckton Milnes when he was 
engaged in writing the life of Keats, completed a unique collection 
of Keats documents housed there in the Houghton Library. Keats’ own 
correspondence has already been brought together and well edited by 
Mr. Buxton Forman; now, from the new material, Professor Hyder E. 
Rollins has made a valuable and interesting selection of the letters written 
by those with whom Keats was associated or who knew him, and 
supplementing this with further matter from the scrap-~book of Keatsiana in 
the Pierpont Morgan Library at New York, has published it under the 
title The Keats Circle. Letters and Papers, 1816-1877 (Harvard University 
Press; London, O.U.P., 2 vols., 70/— net). Some of the correspondents, 
like Leigh Hunt, Cowden Clarke, William Hazlitt and Monckton Milnes 
are well enough known; others are more obscure, yet the letters of all are 
valuable documents to students of Keats, his friends, his critics and his 
early biographers. Indeed they are, as Professor Rollins says of the entire 
Harvard collection, ‘an important source of information about the life and 
work of the poet and his family and friends ... and about the group of 
editors and writers who made the London Magazine famous.’ Keats 
emerges from them as a loveable personality (time and time again he is 
described as such), an obvious genius, who enchanted and attracted all who 
knew him, and in the letters written after his death (for most of his friends 
outlived him, some by many years) we see the growth of his posthumous 
reputation. To do full justice to this remarkable collection, so ably selected 
and edited, would require a very lengthy review and a detailed discussion 
beyond anything which the limits of this survey would allow. Suffice it 
to say that 352 documents are printed, of which only fifty or thereabouts 
have previously been published in their entirety, that they are arranged 
chronologically, with ample footnotes, and that a biographical sketch of 
each of the principal correspondents has been provided. These two volumes, 
beautifully printed and bound, should prove rich and indispensable source- 
books to future students of Keats and his age. 

A new contribution to Byron studies has appeared in The Last Attach- 
ment, by the Marchesa Iris Origo (Jonathan Cape & John Murray, 25/—). 
Based on an extensive collection of letters and documents at the Villa 
~ Settimello in Florence, it deals in great detail with the last four years of 
the poet's life, and in particular his relations with the Countess Teresa 
Guiccioli. It thus clarifies a good deal of what hitherto have been the 
‘hidden years’ of Byron’s career; and, moreover, it gives us é picture of him 
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as he appeared to the Italians who knew him, a picture which is valuable in 
that they were in a position to take a less biassed and less partial view than 
were most of his own countrymen. The author has dealt skilfully with 
a mass of material which must have been almost overwhelming, for she has 
supplemented her Florentine sources with other information gleaned from 
Italian, British and American archives; and the result is a book which adds 
substantially to our knowledge of Byron's life and illuminates hitherto 
unknown or obscure sides of his character and personality. 

Another of the great Victorians now in process of rehabilitation is 
Tennyson. The most important work upon him during the period under 
review has been a new biography, Alfred Tennyson, by his grandson, Sir 
Charles Tennyson (Macmillan, 30/—). Hallam Tennyson's Life, written 
only a few years after his father’s death, has long been known to be 
incomplete and on some points inaccurate. This new work by Sir Charles 
will supersede it. It is much more frank than the earlier one could possibly 
have been, and has about it a much greater degree of cohesion; but its chief 
value lies in the new light that it throws upon the state of affairs at Somersby 
Rectory during Alfred’s boyhoad, which goes far to explain his melancholy, 
upon his relations with other figures in the literary world of his day, upon 
the circumstances in which certain of his poems were composed, and upon 
Henry Hallam’s attitude to the love affair between his son Arthur and 
Tennyson's sister Emily. The book is very iong and very full but it never 
becomes ponderous or tedious. It is likely fo remain the standard life of 
Tennyson for many years to come. — Paull F. Baum’s Tennyson Sixty Years 
After (University of North Carolina Press and O.U.P., 23/6) is concerned 
almost entirely with a criticism and assessment of Tennyson’s poetry and an 
estimate of him as an interpreter of his age. The writer’s method is to take 
several of the greater poems and subject them to a searching analysis and 
examination, and the general conclusion that he comes to is that though 
Tennyson was vastly over-rated in his own day — ox rather rated for the 
wrong things — he was equally under-rated by the generation which 
followed his death. It is on the whole a very sound and a very fair book, 
steering a middle course, though its author is perhaps a little severe on 
In Memoriam. Tennyson's natural instincts, Professor Baum tells us, were 
on the side of art, but he became afflicted with a conviction that he was 
a man with a mission, which drove him to set himself up as the interpreter 
of his age, and this became for him a substitute for true poetic energy. 
Unfortunately it was often the ordinary and the commonplace in his age 
that he chose to reflect, and because of that he became the popular poet 
that he was. The same was true of his self-assumed réle of thinker, 
preacher and spiritual mentor; where his teaching was not actually negative 
it was respectably orthodox and of no great depth.* ‘It was more a 
judgement on his contemporaries,’ writes Professor Baum, ‘than on the 
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For a different view of Tennyson as a thinker, see Paul Turner, “The Stupidest English 
Poet’, E. S., Febr. 1949, — Ed. 
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bard that they encouraged him in propagating these simple truths, and 
crowned him with their laurel, and though they grumbled continually, 
received him as their prophet.’ But Tennyson also has his merits, and 
Professor Baum does not seek to belittle them; indeed, in his final chapter, 
‘The Living Tennyson’, he is most careful to point them out. Altogether, 
despite a few errors of fact”, this is a well written and stimulating study, 
even if we find ourselves unable to agree with all its author's opinions. 

Some attention has also been devoted to the chief of the Pre-Raphaelite 
poets. Dante Gabriel Rossetti, His Friends and Enemies, by Rossetti’s 
niece, Mrs. Helen Rossetti Angeli (Hamish Hamilton, 15/—) is not a 
biography, nor strictly speaking is it a work of criticism; rather it is a record 
of Rossetti’s relations with the literary and artistic worlds of his day and 
a discussion of the vicissitudes of his reputation since his death. After a 
preliminary sketch of the Rossetti family the author goes on to give a 
picture of the short-lived Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood and it activities, and 
then devotes a chapter to each of the principal figures of the day who were 
intimately connected with her uncle. Among them are Holman Hunt, 
Swinburne, Ruskin, Browning, Meredith, Whistler, and, of course, Ford 
Madox Brown. Mrs. Angeli has drawn extensively upon the diary of her 
father, William Rossetti, and so has been able to give many details which 
have escaped earlier writers. Her book is something of a defence of 
Rossetti against the recent tendency towards denigration of him. Her béte 
noire is Violet Hunt, author of The Wife of Rossetti (a study of Lizzie 
Siddall), whom she accuses of mendacity, recklessness and the deliberate 
intention of blackening Rossetti’s character in order to bolster up a pre- 
conceived theory; and if her charges are a little strongly worded there 
would certainly seem to be something of substance in them. Mrs Angeli’s 
book covers much ground, and covers it thoroughly. It is in truth 
something of a picture of one section of the literary and artistic world of 
the late nineteenth century, with the figure of Rossetti at its centre. 

In The Life and Times of Coventry Patmore, by Derek Patmore 
(Constable 15/—) we have a revised edition, with new material added, of 
the same author's Portrait of My Family, published in 1935. Coventry 
Patmore himself is placed more prominently in the centre of the picture than 
he was in the earlier work and new light is thrown upon his relations with 
other literary figures of his day by the publication of letters between him 
and Tennyson, Ruskin, Carlyle, Sir Edmund Gosse and others. There 
are also a number of fine illustrations. In contrast with the previous work 
discussed, the character of this strange figure (one is almost tempted to 
say ‘the characters’, for he seems to have been different things to different 
people and at different times), stands out very vividly. The portrait gives 
the impression of being a frank and honest one, free from sensationalism 


2 E.g. on p. 126 he seems to imply that the death of Tennyson's father took place after 
that of Arthur Hallam, whereas it preceded it by about two years; and Canto LXXXVI 
of In Memoriam, which Professor Baum (p. 111) says was written at Bournemouth, was 
actually written at Barmouth. 
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on the one hand — and there was much in Patmore’s life that could have 
been presented sensationally — and from inhibitions due to family pride or 
reticence on the other. The author has, he declares in his opening chapter, 
attempted ‘to present as complete a picture of the poet as possible, showing 
him in all his weaknesses and his strength. He has been eminently 
successful. 

To come to more recent times, there is Henry C. Duffin’s Walter de 
la Mare, A Study of His Poetry (Sidgwick & Jackson, 8/6), a delightful 
book upon a delightful subject, full of suggestive, sensitive and intelligent 
criticism. A lengthy book upon Mr. de la Mare would be out of place 
and would defeat its own purpose; the present one is just long enough to 
do him justice (it runs to two hundred pages) but not so long as to become 
over-weighty. It has, moreover, the distinction of dealing with the whole. 
of his poetry where so much else that has been written about him has 
concentrated mainly on his earlier volumes. Though he treats his subject 
under the two heads of Reality and Truth, Mr. Duffin insists that the two 
are not really distinct and that with the passing of the years de la Mare’s 
vision has not become dimmed or even focussed upon new horizons; it has 
merely deepened and become more penetrating. ‘His ultimate word’, he 
writes, ‘is that love, beauty and happiness are the sacred tri-unity of life,’ 
and his book is largely devoted to demonstrating this thesis. Everyone 
who has appreciated Walter de la Mare’s poetry — and who has not? — 
will welcome this book by one who is so sympathetic an interpreter. 

Prominent amongst modern poets is Dylan Thomas, hailed by Edith 
Sitwell as long ago as 1936, when he was only twenty-two years of age, 
as ‘a new poet who shows every promise of greatness’ and later stigmatised 
by Julian Symonds as a purveyor of ‘intellectual fakes of the highest class.’ 
In Dylan Thomas (Lindsay Drummond, 7/6) Henry Treece explores his 
poetry, examining its technique, its content, its imagery and symbolism, as 
well as the possible influence exercised upon its author by earlier writers, and 
attempts to establish just how much substance there is in these two extreme 
judgements. Broadly speaking, he comes to the conclusion that the truth 
lies somewhere between the two; that Dylan Thomas’ achievement is to be 
found in the field of technique rather than of thought, and that though 
this technique has obvious faults and failings it is alive with possibilities for 
the future; that the purely private and ‘parochial’ nature of his poetry is’a 
merit rather than a defect in that it prevents his becoming, like too many 
modern poets, ‘a retailer of political and religious dogma in verse’, but that 
if persisted in it might lead to stagnation and artistic atrophy. This is the 
first study of any length of Dylan Thomas’ work. Mr. Treece’s style is 
not always as lucid as one could wish, and a reader sometimes fails to see 
all the hidden significance in the vocabulary of Dylan Thomas, with its 
addiction to rather eccentric compound words, that he professes to discern. 
He is apt, too, to labour his points over-much and too often allows himself 
to be enticed along tempting by-paths, while a certain aggressiveness in his 
manner and a tendency to belittle other living writers and their works in 
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order to elevate the poet of his choice arouses the suspicion that he is not 
always quite sure of himself. As a pioneer venture in a difficult subject, 
however, the book deserves commendation. 


Little has appeared upon the drama. In Blood and Thunder. Mid- 
Victorian Melodrama and Its Origins (Frederick Muller, 18/—) Maurice 
Willson Disher examines a minor though prolific and popular type of play 
which flourished from about 1850 to 1880. The book, which is copiously 
illustrated, is concerned principally with the English stage, though the 
writer has also something to say about melodrama in the American and the 
French theatres of the day. The arrangement is according to the various 
types of melodrama, outline plots of typical plays are given, and the 
treatment, as befits the subject, is light and not over-academic. 

Harley Granville-Barker, by Geoffrey Whitworth (Sidgwick & Jackson, 
1/—) is a reprint of a broadcast talk given on January 3lst., 1948. Only 
a brief pamphlet of fifteen pages, its treats solely of Granville Barker’s 
practical work for the stage (the original broadcast title was ‘What the 
Theatre Owes to Granville-Barker’) and has nothing to say by way of 
evaluation of his literary, dramatic or critical works. Within the limits the 
the writer has set himself he has discharged his task well; but a fuller 
study of Granville-Barker would be welcome, with special reference to his 
contribution to the literature of the English stage. Monographs have 
been devoted to many a dramatist less worthy than he. 


There is only one death amongst English scholars to record during the 
year under review, that of Dame Una Pope-Hennessy the author of 
biographical and critical works upon Dickens, Scott, Poe and Charles 
Kingsley, most of which have been noted from time to time in these pages. 
She died on August 17th, 1949. 


Sheffield. FREDERICK T. Woop. 


Points of Modern English Syntax 


XVI 
Discussion of the sentences quoted in Vol. XXXI, No. 5, October 1950 


- 41. In He is a really sensible fellow the adverb qualifies the adjective. 
It means ‘in the true sense of the word’. The usual place of such word~ 
qualifiers is before their leading member: very good, quite nice, nearly thicty, 
rather unpleasant, etc. 
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The sentence under b.: He is really a sensible fellow allows of more than 
one interpretation, according to the stressing and intonation; it should have 
been accompanied by some indication as to the situation in which it was 
supposed to be used. Mea culpa. Most correspondents have given an 
equally strong stress to the first syllables of really and sensible, or perhaps 
even a slightly stronger one to the latter (‘really a ‘sensible or ,really a 
‘sensible), which suggests the meaning of ‘indeed’, ‘there is no doubt about 
that’, ‘I am convinced of that’, or something of the sort. This interpretation 
makes really into an adverb of modality qualifying the whole sentence. 
These generally follow a weak-stressed finite verb (that’s certainly a little 
odd; it had evidently been faked; I'd hardly have thought so), and precede 
a strong-stressed one (I rather ‘think so;... and cold it certainly ‘was; it 
is difficult to say what exactly ‘did happen). 

In c.: He makes a somewhat foolish impression, but he really is a sensible 
fellow I had meant really to be read with an extra-strong stress on the first 
syllable (stronger than on sensible) and with rising-falling intonation, but 
is with weak stress (hence as: but he A® really -is). This would suggest 
the meaning ‘in reality’, contrasting the person as he is with what he appears 
to be, or in another context, with what others allege him to be. In this sense 
really precedes the weak-stressed finite verb. 

My omission to supply an adequate context has caused Dr. Wood to 
read sentence b. with the stressing I had meant for c. and consequently to 
attach the sense of ‘in reality’ to the adverb in b. This makes it intelligible 
that he should have thought the word-order of b. more suitable for c., 
which he pronounces with a strong stress on is. All this is interesting in 
that it shows how closely meaning and place of adverbs are bound up 
with their stress. 

42. It is possible and tempting to explain should as an irrealis used in 
the main clause of a hypothetical sentence (the ‘conditional mood’ of 
latinizing grammar), the condition would be non-expressed of course, but 
could readily be imagined, e.g. ‘if my opinion were asked’, or something of 
the sort. But it seems more natural to look upon the word as a preterite of 
modesty, suggesting some hesitation or diffidence on the part of the speaker 
and conveying some lack of confidence in the correctness of his weather 
forecast. The whole expression, in fact, amounts to hardly more than 
‘I daresay’. This interpretation forces itself upon us if we compare the 
more positive and definite statement I think to-morrow will be fine, which 
at the same tim2 shows that would is simply a preterite of concord, agreeing 
with should in the main clause. It should be observed that the expression 
I should think in the sense under discussion is something of a formula; it 
differs from other cases in which should is used as a preterite of modesty in 
that there is no corresponding non-modal construction with shall. 


43. To avoid misunderstanding it may be well clearly to state the nature 
of the problem we are going to discuss. It is this: what is the difference, 
if any, between was (were) able on one hand and could as a narrative 
past tense on the other? Not could as a modal preterite (Could you 
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tell me the way to Woodchurch, please? Do you think you could command 
an army?), nor as a preterite of concord (He was afraid he could not tell 
me), but as an ordinary narrative past tense. The matter does not seem 
to have met with adequate treatment in any of the English grammars known 
to me and the remarks following should be taken as provisional, tentative, 
and subject to correction. 

The quotations at my disposal would appear to warrant the conclusion 
that could has a wider meaning than was able. Could can always be used, 
even in cases where was able would express the speaker’s meaning more 
accurately, but it is not always possible to substitute was able for could. 
The difference seems to be that was able: 

1. refers to one or more definite, actual occasions in the past. 

2. suggests that the subject of the sentence has actually tried to do the 
thing in question. 3 

3. conveys the impression that there were certain difficulties or some 
resistance to overcome, generally, though not invariably, of an external 
nature. 


4. is always grouped with a verb stem denoting an activity, never with one 
expressing an occurrence. 
Could, as has been remarked, may do all this as well, but can also be used 
in other cases, where was able would be impossible. 


The man who says I was not able to kill the animal suggests that he 
actually made the attempt, but failed for some reason or other, especially, 
if I feel this correctly, on account of some outward circumstance, such as 
that the animal was too strong, that it eluded him, or that the speaker had 
no suitable weapon. There is nothing in all this, it may be repeated, that 
would prevent could being used, but I could not kill the animal would also be 
said by a man who was prevented from carrying out his intention by his 
own incapacity or inability, a man who, for instance, could not find it in 
his heart to kill an animal and who, consequently, had never even tried to. 
In this case, I think, was not able would hardly be the appropriate expression. 

Similarly I could not lift up the stone might be said by a man who had 
been deterred from trying it by the mere size and apparent weight of the 
stone, but J was not able to lift it would be taken to mean that he had tried 
to but failed. 

He was not able to walk any further conveys the idea that the subject 
made the attempt, but had to desist, whereas he could not walk any further 
would also be used when the subject simply did not feel up to it and made 
no endeavour to carry on. This explains why we say that a small child 
cannot walk yet; is not able would hardly be used in this case, as Dr. Wood 
points out. 

Quotation 43 is a case in point. The speaker is a faith-healer who is 
interviewed by a qualified doctor about some miraculous cures he is reported 
to have effected. He says that his curative powers are not always equally 
strong and as an example refers to the day before, when he was not able 
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to do anything for his numerous patients, clearly in spite of all his 
endeavours. 
The following sentence is interesting in more than one respect: 


Mr. Crawley had lost that air of firm composure which he flattered himself that nothing 
was able to disturb. E. Phillips Oppenheim, The Amazing Quest of Mr, Ernest Bliss, 
ch, II. 


The use of was able sugyests that on definite occasions in the past 
Mr. Crawley's self-control had been put to a severe test (see point 1. 
above), an implication that would have been absent if could had been used, 
probably because the word might be taken for a modal preterite and hence 
be thought to refer to both past, present, and future. The fact that was 
able always refers to an actual occasion in the past also accounts for the 
difference between he could not read (= he permanently lacked the ability) 
and he was not able to read the letter (= ona particular occasion and from 
some definite cause outside himself, such as crabbed handwriting, unknown 
characters, failing light, etc., and in spite of all his trying). 

Point 4 of the differences mentioned above states that was able is always 
grouped with a verb stem denoting an activity, never with one expressing 
an occurrence. After what has been said about the idea of trying, 
attempting, endeavouring expressed by the group, this needs no explanation. 
It explains why *it was abl2 to happen is impossible and why ‘passive’ con- 
structions in which the participle always expresses an occurrence, will never 
be found grouped with was able. Few of our readers, we sincerely hope, 
would hold a brief for *the house was not able to be saved, *the hypothesis 
is not able to be sustained, *the new church will not be able to be paid for, 
constructions which are rightly branded by Poutsma as monstrous. It would 
also seem that in the case of a personal agent the activity is apt to be a 
conscious and voluntary one. It is at least only on this supposition that 
I can explain why was able would be impossible in we could not help 
laughing. The activity being in this case an involuntary one, no attempt 
can be made to check it, and hence was able cannot be used. 

Dutch and German readers may conclude with the undersigned that the 
equivalents of to be able are rather vermogen and vermégen than in staat 
zijn and im stande sein. 

44. About and some are both used before numerals to express an 
approximate number. The difference would seem to be that about is used 
when the speaker tries to be as exact as circumstances permit, while some 
suggests that he does not care about being exact, the actual number being 
immaterial to his argument. Dutch can express a parallel difference: 
ongeveer vijf of zes (= about) and ’n stuk of vijf, zes (= some).? 


1 Postscript. With reference to quotation 40 under c: I don’t know exactly what I 
want (to be) done, Mr. George P. Faust, of the University of Kentucky, Lexington, U.S.A., 
writes to say that American English would probably substitute fo have done for to be done. 
We thank him for his observation, which raises a question of a more general nature. 
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45. Denham will come back when she thinks she will, and if she won't let me know 


where to find her I can’t find her, so that’s that. Rose Macaulay, Crewe Train III, ch. 
2:9;.ps 23/7. 


Is there also an expression this is this? If so, in what way does it differ 
in meaning from that’s that? 


46. Hundreds of years ago, outside the city of Ephesus, a young Soldier kept guard over 
five gibbets. The evening was very quiet: there was no wind. The sun had set an hour 
ago and all things on earth were slowly merging into common darkness. Martin Armstrong, 
The Widow of Ephesus, Albatross Book of Short Stories, p. 7. 


Can you suggest any reason why the author should have used ago in the 
third sentence instead of the more logical before? 


47. Same quotation. The title of this story, The Widow of Ephesus, 
and the city of Ephesus in the first sentence, are apparently noun groups 
of identical construction. Is there any difference in the stressing of the 
component parts and does this in your opinion point to a difference in the 
relationship with the other e’ement of the group? 


48. He decided not to eat until after midnight, so that growing appetite should entice his 
spirits forward and its satisfaction sustain him in comfort till the dawn. ib., p. 7 f. 


What part of the sentence is made negative by not? 
What difference would it make to the meaning of the sentence if dawn 
were not preceded by the definite article ? 


Answer and comments to be sent to: 


Haarlem (Holland), P. A. ERADEs. 
Frans Halsstraat 21. 


We have on more than one occasion been told, no doubt justly, that a quotation offered 
was American rather than English. Is there such a thing as a more or less comprehensive 
survey of the syntactic differences between American and English? That such differences 
exist would seem to be beyond cavil. We are thinking, for instance, of the almost total 
absence of weak-stressed shall and the restricted use of should in American, which, if we 
are not mistaken, is more and more affecting English as well. — E. 

[But is not what I want to have done ‘ordinary’ English too? And as regards American 
syntax, may we offer devotees of grammatical analysis the following nut to crack: ‘For 
your own safety and your editor’s convenience, type in the upper left corner of the first 
page of your text your name and the address to which you wish the MS returned or proof 
to be sent.’ (MLA Style Sheet, 1950, p. 3.) — Ed.] 
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The Complete Poems of John Skelton. Second, revised edition 
by Puitie HENDERSON. xxii + 446 pp. London: Dent. 1948. 
12/6 net. 


This book will be useful as a first approach to Skelton, chiefly because of Mr. Henderson's 
introduction, which will certainly kindle the reader's enthusiasm, provide him with much 
indispensable information and show him the correct approach to Skelton, which is through 
Chaucer and not through Shakespeare. 

But the reader should be on his guard. By regarding Skelton’s originality as a 
personal achievement rather than as a symptom of the weakening of the medieval tradition, 
Mr. H. overestimates his author. 

The modernisation of the spelling of the poems is not very helpful: it jeopardizes the 
correct reading of many a line, it does away with both the baffling and the linguistically 
interesting forms in one broad sweep, and it compels the reader to follow Mr. Henderson's 
interpretation of the text. 

The notes, which are not numerous, and the glossary, which contains some 400 words,. 
will — I fear — leave many problems unsolved. 

Mr. Henderson’s edition, though useful as an introduction, cannot replace the 
unfortunately inaccessible edition of Alexander Dyce. 


Haarlem. Tu. TILLEMANS. 


Richard Crashaw: a Memorial Lecture by Bast WILLEY. 
26 pp. C.U.P., 1949. 1/6 net. 


Professor Willey’s lecture on the seventeenth-century Cambridge poet, Richard Crashaw, 
was delivered at Peterhouse to commemorate the tercentenary of the poet’s death. Those 
who are already familiar with Professor Willey’s published work will not be surprised by 
the charm of style, scrupulous scholarship and sympathetic approach to an exotic theme 
which, among many attractions, make this lecture worth possessing. He speaks first 
of Crashaw’s connection with Pembroke College and with Peterhouse, where he was 
formally admitted a Fellow in 1636; then of the poet’s intimate relations with the Little 
Gidding community, his Laudian Anglicanism and his devotional verses composed during 
that period, already steeped in the influence of Loyola and of St, Teresa. The middle 
part of the lecture presents, in outline, the later events of Crashaw’s short life: his 
expulsion from Peterhouse, his visit to Leyden, conversion to Catholicism, sojourn at 
Rome and his death at Loretto on 21 August, 1649. 

Finally, Professor Willey discusses Crashaw’s religious poetry. He avoids, perhaps 
wisely, the question of whether Crashaw was, properly speaking, a mystic and confines 
himself to an aesthetic judgement. Crashaw’s conceits are a link with Donne and other 
‘metaphysicals’: but in other respects he is unlike them; nor should he be viewed primarily 
as a precursor of the Romantics. His sensuous enthusiasm only superficially resembles 
that of Keats. Crashaw breathed the spirit of the Counter-Reformation and remains 
today ‘the leading English representative’ of ‘the Baroque style’. His religion and art 
are such as the main English tradition has always rejected. 

The lecture is necessarily brief; but it bears the stamp of learning and originality, is 


ange! documented and deserves the attention of every student of Crashaw's work 
and life. 


Groningen. H. H. Hoskins. 
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Catholic Allegiance and The Popish Plot. A Study of some 
Catholic Writers of the Restoration Period. By T. A. BirreEL, 


M.A. (Canterb.). 13 pp. Nijmegen & Utrecht: Dekker & Van de 
Vegt. 1950. Price 1 guilder. 


Mr. Birrell is to be congratulated on his appointment to the Lectureship in English 
Literature at Nijmegen University and upon his Inaugural Lecture delivered there in 
March, 1950. In the lecture he draws attention to three Catholic writers who entered 
the field of religious controversy at about the time of the Popish Plot. They are: Roger 
Palmer, Earl of Castlemaine, Dom J, M. Corker and Fr. John Warner, S.J., the most 
uncompromising and impressive of the three. Mr. Birrell illustrates the stylistic qualities 
of each with a few well-chosen quotations: but his primary concern is with the substance 
of their arguments and the differences of principle implied in their varying points of view. 

There cannot be many students of the period familiar with the work of these men. 
Mr. Birrell, armed with a clear, trenchant style, provides an introduction which all who 


study the history of religion and controversy in England will peruse with gratitude and 
interest. 


Groningen. H. H. Hoskins, 


Byron and Switzerland. By HEINrIcH STRAUMANN. Byron 
Foundation Lecture, 1948, University of Nottingham. 26 pp. 1/6. 


The aim of Professor Straumann’s lecture is a twofold one: to give an account of 
Byron’s famous visit to his own country, and to examine the poetry he wrote there 
(notably stanzas 62—109 of the third Canto of Childe Harold, The Prisoner of Chillon, 
and Manfred) in the light of what we know of the poet’s actual Swiss experiences. 

The most important events during Byron’s stay in Switzerland are his sojourn at 
Geneva with Shelley and his two excursions: one to Chillon and one to the Bernese 
Oberland. We catch characteristic glimpses of the poet, giving his age as ‘100 years’ 
in hotel registers and patting: the cheeks of pretty peasant girls. During his stay he 
always speaks of the country with approval, and his fulminations, in 1821, against 
Switzerland as ‘a curst selfish, swinish country of brutes placed in the most romantic 
region of the world’ must no doubt be set down as the result of one of his unpredictable 
tantrums. 

In the second part of his lecture, Professor Straumann examines the poems which 
Byron wrote in Switzerland, in order ‘to trace the creative process from the original 
stimuli to the final poetic image’: a comparison of Byron's journals with passages 
from Manfred and other poems throws interesting light on the process of the poetic 
transmutation of experience. — C.A.B. 


Bilingualism. An Inaugural Lecture delivered on Foundation 
Day, November 17th, 1948, by Paut CurisTOPHERSEN, Ph. D. 
(Cantab.), Dr. Phil. (Copenhagen), Professor of English. 
i6 pp. Published for the University College, Ibadan, by 
Methuen & Co. Ltd., London. One Shilling net. 


In this Inaugural Lecture, the (Danish) Professor of English at University College, 
Ibadan, Nigeria, discusses the difficulties and advantages of bilingualism, and their 
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bearing on the linguistic situation in Nigeria. Among several other interesting observations, 
he points out that, with many bilingual people, ‘the balance between their two languages 
is rather precarious. If the languages are kept level, neither will probably reach more 
than 95 per cent. efficiency. If the emphasis is shifted on to one of them, it may 
reach 100 per cent., but the other language will automatically drop a considerable distance, 
perhaps to 85 or 70, or even lower.’ 

Professor Christophersen also points out that in order that a person may be said 
to speak like an Englishman he must behave like one; otherwise he will ‘give himself 
away. ‘Language, then, is linked with the question of personality’ (and, as he quotes 
another writer saying, bilingualism with the question of split personality). He might 
have added that, in individual cases, bilingualism, with the emphasis on the acquired 
language (in western Europe now usually English), is sometimes promoted by a weak 
sense of nationality. One thinks of the kind of Dutchman (Dane, Swiss, etc.) who 
is so much attracted by ‘the English way of life’ that he wishes he had been born 
English, and does all he can to repair the omission — the type described in W. L. 
George’s novel The Making of an Englishman. 

Professor Christophersen winds up by saying that “What can be done, and what is in 
the process of being done, is to make English the second language of Nigerians.’ 
One notes with a satisfaction that is, one hopes, shared by Nigerians that bilingualism 
for them is to mean English, not Basic. — Z. 


Geest en Vorm. De Engelse Volksaard weerspiegeld in de 
Taal. Rede uitgesproken bij de aanvaarding van het ambt van 
bijzonder Hoogleraar in de Engelse Taal en Letterkunde aan de 
Rijksuniversiteit te Leiden op 10 November 1950, door Dr. A. A. 
Prins. 24 pp. Leiden: Universitaire Pers. 1950. 


In his Inaugural Lecture Professor Prins discusses the much controverted relation between 
language and national character with special reference to English. He observes certain 
. parallelisms, as between the dynamic element in the English character on the one hand, the 
dynamic nature of English word-stress and the prominence of the consonants in English 
speech on the other; between the English preference for compromise and the mixed 
character of the vocabulary; between the English aversion to system and logic and the 
fluidity of English syntax and idiom. The subject is a complex one, and it is hardly 
possible to do justice to all its aspects within the compass of a single lecture, nor to the 
lecture within the compass of a brief notice. In any case, Professor Prins has done well 
to raise the problem, in a country where the study of English language is apt to rest on 
a somewhat too exclusively positivist basis. — Z. 
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